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Exhausters | 





- By-Products 
_ Coke Plants | 


| 


HE Illustration shows three 
of the 36-inch  exhausters 
installed by the South Chicago 
plant of the By-Products Coke 


Corporation. 


| The gas pump illustrated was built for direct connection to a horizontal | 
steam engine, has a displacement of 150 cubic feet per revolution and a H 
continuous normal operating speed of 150 R. P.M. at a pressure of 3 | 
pounds per square inch. 


There is no problem too large or too small to be efficiently solved with 
Connersville Gas Pumps, Exhausters and Boosters. They are built for | 
any capacity from 25 to 40,000 sq. ft. per minute, and for any pres- | 
sure between one-half and ten pounds. | 











Write today for Catalog 17. | 
THE CONNERSVILLE BLOWER COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 114 Liberty Street CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA CHICAGO: 1431 Monadnock Bldg. i 
ney soa a x _li 
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More Cheerful Note Appearing 


Larger Volume of New Business and Releases of Old Orders Have Some Effect—Ex- 


pectations of Improvement Are Very Conservative, However — Some 


Blast 


Furnaces Resuming— More Wage Cuts by Independent Producers Probable 


ITH more tonnage now coming before the 

\ \ market, and releases of old orders growing, 

a more cheerful though subdued note, is 
working its way through the iron and steel indus- 
try. Nowhere is there a disposition to expect a 
brisk revival of business in the near future, however. 
High costs and fractional operations despite sharp 
price reductions by many makers are a source of 
general _ dissatisfaction. Agricultural implement 
manufacturers in the West have joined with the au 
tomobile builders in drawing on the mills for more 
materiai. Steel demand for construction work con- 
tinues to appear in better volume. 

In an effort to bring costs more in line with present 
selling prices, further wage reductions by independent 
steel makers in April are probable. More independent 
operators in the Connellsville coke region this week 
have cut oven labor, in one case, 20 per cent. Sheet 
and tin makers subscribing to the agreements with 
the Amalgamated association probably will request 
at the approaching annual conference the elimination 
of some of the extra help charges which they declare 
add materially to production costs. 

Actual or contemplated blowing in 
of idle blast furnaces at Portsmouth, 
©., Erie, Pa., Woodward, Ala., and 
Johnstown, Pa., not broadly 
significant, is a refreshing interrup- 
tion of the steady shutting down of stacks in recent 
months. It is indicated this curtailment has been 
so drastic, that it now is found necessary to make 


Some Stacks 
Going In 


while 


some readjustments of production to meet an ac- 
cumulated demand. This does not mean, however, 
that the putting out of furnaces has reached an 
end. The Carnegie Steel Co. is down to 25 stacks 
an unchanged position from a week ago. The IIli- 
Steel Co. has blown out another furnace at 
Chicago. Another Chicago merchant furnace has 
gone out and two valley stacks are slated to follow 
soon. Production of coke in the Connellsville region 
last week by a further loss of 40,000 tons is down 
to 20 per cent, the most depressed point since 1907. 

The composite market average of Toe Iron TrapeE 


nois 


REVIEW this week stands at $44.57. This brings the 
March average to $45.37 compared with $48.81 in Feb- 
ruary, $51.73 in January and $53.45 in December. 

Reported structural lettings this week 
total about 6500 tons, spread over a 


New Tonnage 
Is Larger 


large number of individual jobs. The 
largest contract is 1200 tons of bridge 
work for the Louisville & Nashville 
railroad. The Standard Oil Co. is inquiring at Chica- 
go for 6000 tons of plates for oil tanks and a similar 
Mexican requirement of 3000 tons also is pending 
there. 
11,000 


of track accessories for its municipal traction system. 


Detroit is expected to place orders this week 


for tons of rails and several thousand tons 

Though reports of low prices are current in some 
districts, resistance to further shading seems to be 
growing among merchant pig iron producers, . At 
the $23 valley price 
the 


this 


Pittsburgh they Have not met 
interests and in 
sell 1000 tons of 


recently quoted by steelworks 
week, one maker was able to 
grade at $25 valley. 

A number of the independent producers continue 
to quote prices to fit the the 
order. On two lots of 4000 plates and 
shapes sold in the week to fabricators at 2.00c Pitts 
burgh was shaded. The 
appear in steel pipe which has been one of the 


attractiveness of 

tons of 
first price softness to 
strong lines, has been in connection with a 9000- 
ton line pipe order placed with a western interest 
by the Sinclair Oil Co. The Steel corporation still 
is maintaining its higher level of prices. 
which have been current to the effect that certain 
subsidiaries of the Steel corporation had granted re- 
bates in some cases from their quoted prices, it 


Rumors 


develops are without foundation 
German competition in the world’s 
steel market, of which considerable 


Germany Not : 
y has been made in recent weeks, ap- 


Big Factor parently has been exaggerated. In 
numerous cases where German steel 
has been offered, no assurance could be given as 
to when delivery is to be made and various reports 


of sales have not been borne out. 


a7 
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Steel Gains on Pig Iron 


OME interesting facts regarding the production 
os of iron and steel by the Steel corporation 

with relatron to the rest of the country may be 
drawn from the annual report, with its wealth of statis- 
tical data, recently made public by the leading steel 
operator. The pig iron output of the Steel corporation, 
in proportion to the total production of the country, 
it is shown, was the smallest in its history, or 39.3 
per cent. This percentage is based upon the official 
figures of pig iron production for the whole country 
also recently made public by the American Iron and 
Steel institute. The 39.3 per cent of pig iron output 
furnished by the Steel corporation in 1920 compares 
with 44.0 per cent in 1919; 408 per cent in 1918; 
40.5 per cent in 1917; 44.7 per cent in 1916; 45.6 per 
cent in 1915; 43.1 per cent in 1914; and 45.5 per cent 
in 1913, with similar percentages prior to that time. 
Notwithstanding this relatively low figure of pig iron 
output, the production of steel ingots of the Steel cor- 
poration did not show a shrinkage. In fact it is in- 
dicated that its percentage of the country’s total steel 
yield in 1920 was fully up to that in recent ycars. On 
a total estimated output of 41,675,000 tons of ingots 
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and castings for the United States in 1920, which is 
computed from the partial figures of the American 
Iron and Steel institute, the corporation contributed 
46.2 per cent. This compares with 49.6 per cent in 
1919; 44.0 per cent in 1918; 45.0 per cent in 1917; 
48.9 per cent in 1916; 50.9 per cent in 1915; 50.2 per 
cent in 1914; and 53.2 per cent in 1913. 

How much the Steel corporation steel output toward 
the country at large was in excess of the normal ratio 
in pig iron is shown clearly in another way. In 1920 
the pig iron output of the leading producer was 75.4 
per cent of its production of ingots; in 1919, 79.3 per 
cent; in 1918, 81.4 per cent; in 1917, 77.2 per cent; 
in 1916, 84.2 per cent; in 1915, 89.9 per cent; in 1914, 
85.0 per cent; and in 1913, 84.4 per cent. 

The higher percentage of steel output to pig iron 
shown by the Steel corporation undoubtedly is due to 
the scrap factor. This is in conformity with the steady 
growth of the margin between steel and pig iron out- 
puts in recent years due to the wider employment of 
the open-hearth process. 

This factor is further emphasized by the increased 
amount of pig iron that has been going into the produc- 
tion of gray iron and malleable castings rather than 
into steel. In 1917, 16 per cent of the total output 
of pig iron was sold to malleable and gray iron fur- 
naces, in 1918, 15.5 per cent, in 1919, 18.7 per cent 
and in 1920, 18.8 per cent. This reduced proportion- 
ately the tonnage of pig iron that was consumed in 
the manufacture of steel. 





Zine and Export Sheet Buying 


EWS that Japan recently has been actively in- 
pee for black sheets in this market, with 

the apparent intention of galvanizing them at 
home, brings to mind the close relationship between 
Far Eastern demand for galvanized sheets and the 
world zinc market. Before the war Great Birtain 
rolied about 800,000 tons of galvanized sheets annually, 
of which she exported an average of 75 per cent an- 
nually. During the war her steel and zinc were need 
ed for war purposes and she had none to spare for 
export for commercial purposes. In 1918 her ex- 
ports of galvanized sheets fell to 8835 tons. After 
the war rapid strides were made to regain this lost 
trade an] in 1920 a total of 410,932 tons was shipped 
abroad. Of this total, India alone took about 72,000 
tons, or an average of 6000 tons monthly. In July, 
1920, however, British exports of galvanized sheets 
began to decline, until in February this year her ex- 
ports were only 8017 tons, of which 639 tons went to 
India. 

Coincident with the decline in British export orders 
for galvanized sheets there was a cessation of British 
buying of slab zinc in the American market. During 
all of 1920 this country exported about 113,000 tons 
of slab zinc, of which 67,500 tons went to Great Brit- 
ain. Practically all of American slab zinc exports 
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went out the first eight months of the year 1920, after 
which the relations of the British and American zinc 
markets were such that the country became importers 
rather than exporters of the metal. Since 1921 began 
the United States has bought many thousand tons of 
German zinc, owing to low import costs. This has 
been true despite the fact that American zine producers 
are taking a heavy loss on all the metal they sell at 
current prices. 

The revival of buying of galvanized sheets by India 
other Far Eastern countries 
restoration of 
Therefore Japan’s recent interest in this direction is 


and would be an im- 


portant factor in the the zinc market 


being watched closely by zinc producers. 





How Freights Affect Sales Prices 


HE extent to which freight rates now are 

| a factor in determining selling prices on all 
kinds of commodities is indicated by a trans- 
action in clean cast iron borings which was made 
in eastern Pennsylvania a few days ago. These 
borings were at $9, delivered. The 
price ever recorded on borings developed in 1898, 


sold lowest 
when this grade of scrap sold at $6.50, delivered. 
At that time, the freight rate to the consuming 
plant was $1.85, which made the net price at the 
seller’s yard $4.65. At the present time the average 
freight rate is $5, so that of the $9 paid by the 
consumer recently only $4 was received by the sel- 
ler, or 65 cents less than the net price on the low- 
record transactions in 1898. 

While the high freight rate in this case prevented 
the establishment of a new low record price on 
borings, it is apparent that in the near future it 
might bring about what it prevented on this occasion 
That is, the present freight rates, if long con- 
tinued, might have the effect of stifling business to 
a point where the scrap dealer would find himself 
forced to take less than $6.50, delivered, or under 
$1.50 at his yard. And, should such a price develop, 
both buyers and sellers, by that time, would have 
lost most of their interest in 


business would have disappeared. 


prices, for their 





What Silesia Means to Germany 
Pe perasnadg apparently has been saved from 


complete economic disintegration by the re- 

sult of the Upper Silesian plebiscite. While 
the little patch of land lying between Germany, 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, with its vast store of 
coal, zinc, lead and other minerals, on the face 
of the returns appears to belong to Germany, its 
title is under a cloud. The charges of fraud made 
by Poland would be too suggestive of ward politics 
to be taken seriously, did not the very existence 
of Germany depend on her getting possessicn of 
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the land. 
the eastern to western border, and 85 miles from 


Upper Silesia is but 55 miles wide, from 
north to south. Its area is less than a tenth of that 
of the new state of Czecho-Slovakia, a strong rival 
dominance in central 


of Germany for industrial 


Europe. The population of Upper Silesia is less 
than 3 per cent of that of Germany, so that from 
population the 


either the standpoint of area or 


district is inconsequential. But it contains within 
its boundaries the resources which could enable Ger- 
many to fulfill her obligations to the allies and re- 
tain her position as a first rate power, or, on the 
other hand could insure Poland’s place as one of 
the greatest of European nations. 

The Silesian issue was fought with so much prop- 
aganda that it is difficult to sift the 
the false. claimed that 
Silesia was imperative if she is to meet the con- 


truth from 


Germany possession of 
ditions imposed on her by the allied powers, while 
Poland that 
were by no means vital to Germany, but absolutely 


declared the resources of Silesia 
so, to herself. 
In 1913 coal production in Upper Silesia amounted 


to 43,000,000 tons. 


amounted to an 


Coal production in the Saar 
20,000,000 
and these two combined with other districts brought 
the German production of coal up to 187,000,000 
Germany has lost the Saar for 15 years. li 


basin additional tons 


tons. 
she loses Silesia her coal production, on the basis 
of 1913, would be reduced to 125,000,000 tons. 
Coal consumption in Germany in 1913 amounted 
to 163,000,000 tons. 
at present, due to the loss of various districts, are 
estimated at 134,000,000 tons. 
duction 


Her diminished requirements 


Therefore, her pro- 
10,000,000 
Aside from this, Ger- 
many is required by the Spa agreement to pay 
the tribute amounting to 20,000,000 
Coal is her only means of barter 


would be approximately tons 


less than her requirements. 


allies annual 


tons of coal. 


for iron ore; without coal her industries could 


not survive. Without the survival of her industries 
she could not hope to pay her indebtedness to the 
allies. It is this fact which eventually may weigh 
the 
session of Upper Silesia, although France already 


in her favor and decide the issue as to pos- 


has indicated her displeasure over the outcome of 
the plebiscite. 

The forms a 
siderable proportion of the deposits left to Ger- 
many. 


iron ore contained in Silesia con- 
Silesia also has the largest zinc deposit in 
Europe and valuable lead mines. Germany, stripped 
of 90 per cent of her former iron ore reserves, 
would find in the mineral riches of Silesia ample 
means for trading for iron ore, but without coal or 
ore her future state With 
Czecho-Slovakia on one hand and Poland on the 
other, both making great strides industrially, Ger- 
many, according to students of economic affairs 


would face the possibility of becoming depopulated. 


would be hopeless. 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


CORRECTED TO WEDNESDAY NOON—SCRAP, WAREHOUSE, ORE AND OTHER PRICES ON PAGES 934 AND 938 


rae 


Basic valley 23.00 to 25.00 














Basic, Pittsburgh ........... 24.96 to 25.96 
Basic, Buffalo .........+++++ 27.00 to 29.00 
Basic, delivered, eastern Pa.. 25.00 
Malleable, valley .........-- 25.50 to 26.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ....... 27.46 to 27.96 
Malleable, Chicago ........- 25.50 to 26.50 
Malleable, Buffalo furnace.... 26.50 to 28.50 
M le, del., eastern Pa.... 29.90 to 31.24 
FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 
No. 2 Northern....... eee 1,75 to 2.25 
No. 2 Southern foundry.... 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 2X Eastern and Virginia 2.25 to 2.75 
No. 1X Miliscsseeoese 2.75 and up 
No. 1 Chicago.........++-- 2.25 to 2.75 
No. 2 fooniite Eastern..... 1.75 to 2.25 
No. IX, eastern del. Phila. .$28.00 to 30.54 
No iX, ON SE A 29.00 to 31.00 
No. 2 foundry, valley....... 25.00 to 26.00 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh.... 26.96 to 27.96 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo...... 26.00 to 28.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago..... 25.00 to 26.00 
No. 2 foundry Ironton ~ Te 26.00 to 27.00 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland. 26.00 to 27.00 
No. 2X, eastern , 26.34 to 29.54 
No. 2X, eastern N _J..tidewater 27.32 to 29.54 


. 2X, eastern del. Boston.. 31.06 to 34.06 
. 2X foundry, Buffalo fur. . 27.25 to 29.25 
. 2X, Buffalo del. Boston.. 33.71 te 34.71 
foundry del. Phila.... 25.34 to 28.54 
2 foundry, N.J., tidewater 26.32 to 28.54 
. 2 southern, Birmingham... 25.00 to 26.00 
. 2 Southern, Cincinnati... 29.50 to 3v.50 
i - 31.60 to 33.16 
. 33.66 to 35.16 
sou + 31.50 to 32.00 
southern, Boston.... 32.65 to 34.15 
2 southern, St. Louis.... 30.72 to 33.72 
. 2X, Virginia furnace..... 26.25 
‘ 2x, Virginia Philadelphia 31.99 
. 2X, Virginia Jersey City. 


Zz 
° 
wha 


32.54 
. 2X, Virginia Boston..... 32.83 
Gray eastern Pa . «27.00 to 28.75 
Gray forge, valley, Pitts..... 25.96 to 26.46 
Low phos., standard, valley... 43.00 to 44.00 
Low ° Phila... 46.32 to y = 
Low phos., Lebanon furnace. . 


Charcoal, Superior, base, Chi. 30:50 
Silvery Iron 
8 per cent base at furnace 
Jackson County, Ohio........ $43.50 
Tennessee, delivery. . 43.03 
Ohio brands, Chicago........ 48.82 
B F 
Jackson County, Ohio, furnace 
BP WE ee ccdcesececccecccecossccce $53.00 
11 per cent......... Deecccccecce eveee 56.30 
i Tether e6desdbébecocosceeses 59.60 
Coke 
Connellsville furnace ........ $4.00to 5.00 
Connellsville foundry ........ 5.00to 6.00 
Pocahontas fprnace .......... 8.50 
Pocahontas foundry ......... 9.00 to 10.00 
New River furnace........... 7.00 to 8.00 
New River foundry.......... 8.50 to 10.00 
county seseeceee 6.50to 8.00 
Wise county seeeeeees 6.50to 8.50 
Ferroalloys 


Pe{elivered, domestic metal $89.00 to 90.00 


ep te 


English, cif. Atlantic port 100 nominal 
Spiegel, 18 to 22 per cent . 

ST, MEN. cumae gas 32.50 to 35.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, 
anne deli vee 91.00 to 95.00 

pound contained ..-.... 30.000 t0 55.000 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 76 

chromium, 6 te § carbon, 

per pound con 

er’s eeeeeeeeeeeeee 16.006 to 16.566 

8 per cent carbon...... 15¢ nominal 

30 to 40 per 
sccording’ to, anal is 4.00 6.75 
to s . t ; 
r y ic to Cc 
producers 


Semifinished Material 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 


(4 x 4-inch) 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ..... $38.00 to 40.00 
38.00 to 40.00 


Open-hearth, Youngstown .... 


Open-hearth, Philadelphia... .. 44.24 to 45.74 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh besccecss 38.00 to 40.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown ...... 38.00 to 40.00 


eeccecce 43.50 to 51.00 


Forging, Pittsburgh 


Forging, rhe eeeeeees 48.24 to 50.74 


HEET BARS 
Open-hearth, Fitebergh QAROVE $37.00 to 40.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown.... 37.00 to 40.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ....... 37.00 to 40.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown ...... 37.00 to 40.00 


BS 

seen and Youngstown. .$38.00 to 40.00 
WIRE RODS AND SKELP 

Wire rods, Pittsburgh........ $52.00 to $7.00 

Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh.... 2.20c to 2.45c 

Universal skelp, Pittsburgh... 2.30c to 2.55c 

Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh..... 2.40c to 2.65c 


hapes, Plates and Bars 


Structural shapes, Pittsburgh.. 2.00c to 2.45c 
Structural shapes, Phila...... 2.35c to2.80c 
Structural shapes, New Sams 2.38¢ to 2.830 
Structural shapes, Chicago... 2.338c to 2.83c 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh...... 2.00¢ to 2.65¢ 
Tank plates, Chicago....... 2.38c¢ to 3.03c 
Tank plates, Philadelphia.... 2.35¢ to 3.000 
Tank plates, New York...... 2.38¢ to 3.03¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh. . 2.00c to 2.35¢ 
Bars, soft — i Chicago.. .. . 2.38 to 2.73c 
Bars, soft steel, . 2.38¢ to 2.73¢ 
Rars, soft steel, Philadelphia. . 2.35c to 2.70c 
Bar iron, common, Phila...... 2.45¢ to 2.70¢ 
Bar iron, common, Chicago. . 2.65c to 2.68c 
Bar iron, common, Cleveland.. 3.75c to 4.00¢ 


Bar iron, common, New York. 2.48c to 2.73c 
Bar iron, common, Pittsburgh 2.70c to 3.06c 
Hard steel bars, Chicago.. 2.500 
ails, Track Material 
Standard bessemer rails, mill. $45.00 
Standard open-hearth rails, mill 47.00 
Relaying rails, light, St. Louis 27.50 to 38.00 


Relaying rails, Pittsburgh.... 3 38.00 to 43.00 
Angle bars, Pittsburgh ° 2.45¢ 
Angle bars, Chicago base. . 2.75¢ 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mills... 2.15¢ to 2.500 
| aa railroad, Pittsburgh.. 3.30c to 3.65c 

pikes, railroad, Chicago..... 4.03¢ 
Track bolts, Pittsburgh....... 4.60c to $.50c 
Track bolts, Chicago......... 4.98c to 6.38¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago .......... 3.00¢ to 3.50¢ 

Wire Products 


(100 Ibs. to jobbers, carloads; retailers, 10c 





Wire nails, Pittsburgh........ $3.00 to 3.25 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh........ 3.00 to 3.25 
Galvanized wire, Pittsburgh. . 3.70 to 3.95 
Barbed wire, painted, Pitts... 3.15 to 3.40 
Barbed wire, galv., Pitts.... 3.85to 4.10 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh.. 3.15to 3.40 
Galvanized staples, Pitts..... 3.85to 4.10 
Coated nails per count keg, Pitts. 2.60 to 2.85 
Market Report Index 
Weekly Market Review........+-- 871 
Pig TOR ccccecccccccccccvcceses 875 
BEER” Sec bubs 6660 cd ceepese cecovecce 877 
Te web.pedd 000s e6se eves ceccecss 877 
De a¢uhebkeeSbberocccccvececes 878 
Nuts, Bolts, and Rivets... ......+++ 878 
Cold-Rolled Strip Steel.. 878 
PUPPORTINND wcccevcccccccceccccses 878 
DE Saba dde ae belsees eqeecsecesos 879 
tT 1 naniing dink dese pees ¢e oe 879 
Merchant and Cast Pipe......++-+.. 880 
BOE cccccdcccccece coccscccccece 880 
BE.. Swasedsvedecdac cvsnoccccccsse 881 
Cars, and Track Materials.......... 882 
Structural Shapes «...+++++++++00+ 882 
Concrete ~y pd Dae. csccccees 882 
Semifinished Steel .......66eee000% 888 
i: sdnhen dep ee seedooeeeecess 888 
Coke By-Products ......ecececeses 884 
Export Market ........ eeccecccoce 884 
Nonferrous Marketa ......ceeese+ 886 
BI HAIRS 6 ci ccccccécccccvece 887 
OD HEED. cdsc cc ccsecdsoece 887 
Peed BANE. occccccccccossecss 888 
PE BED « cocdsbvsccctosece 889 
Canadian Market .......ceseeeeees 889 
Austrian-Czechian Market ......... 889 
Machine Tools .......+. geannecece 922 











Chain, Piling, Strip Steel 


Chain, 1 in. proof coil, Pitts.. 6.75¢ 
Sheet pilin —, Pitts eepaves 2.006 to 2.55¢ 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard coils, 1% 


inches and wider by 0. 100- inch and heavier, 
base per 100 pounds.......... 5.65c¢ to 6.25¢ 


Sheets 


SHEET MILL BLACK 
28, open-hearth, Pitts.... 3.85c to 4.350 
. 28, bessemer, Pittsburgh.. 3.85c to 4.35c¢ 
28, open-hearth, Chicago 4.38c to 4.73c 
28, open-hearth, Phila. oes to 4.70c 


TIN MILL 
28, - 3.85c to 4.356 
28, - 3.85c to 4.350 


. 28, open-hearth, Pitts.... 5.00c to 5.706 
28, bessemer, Pittsburgh.. 5.00c to 5.70¢ 
lo. 28, open-hearth, Chicago 5.38c to 6.08¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Phila.... 5.15c to 6.05c 
BLUE ANNEALED 
open-hearth, Pitts.... 3.00c to 3.55c¢ 
Pittsburgh. 3.00¢ to 3.55¢ 
open-hearth, Chicago 3.38c to 3.93c 
open-hearth, Phila.... 3.35c to 3.65c 


Tin Plate 
(Per 100 Ib. box) 
Tin plate, coke base, Pittsburgh...... 
Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Discounts Pittsburgh to Jobbers Carloads 
Black Galv. 


GALVANIZED 


. 10, 
10, 
No. 10, 
No. 10, 


% to 3 in., butt steel 57% 44 
% to 1% in., butt 
ED cocccceccsces 13% 
Full pipe schedule page 9358. 
Boiler Tubes 
Steel, 34% to 4% inches, c. 1........ 40% off 
Iron, 3% to 4% inches, c. 1.... - Rok 
Full boiler tube schedule page 938. 
Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Without War Freight Tax 
Class B Pipe 
Four-inch, Chicago .......... 69.10 
Six-inch and over, Chicago... . 64.10 
Four-inch, New York........ 73.30 
Six-inch and over, New York. 63.30 
Four-inch, Birmingham ...... 60.00 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham 55.00 
Three-inch, Birmingham Aetna 70.00 


Class A pipe is $4 higher than Class B 
Hoops, Bands, Shafting 


PEED ccccccesee 2.70c to 3.05¢ 
eg Pittsbur, = 9000600ee6e 2.70c¢ to 3.050 
pe rolled strip steel, Pitts- 
burgh stamping quality..... 2.85¢ te 3.300 
Cold finished steel bars, Pitts- 
De EE ddbccoeeds dsc ce 3.00c to 3.60c 
Rivets 
Structural rivets, Pittsburgh... 3.70c to 3.75¢ 
Boiler rivets, Pittsburgh... + 3.80c to 3.85¢ 
Rivets, ye in. and smaller, 
DEE Hades Gann dssevcdatec< 60-10-5 


Nuts and Bolts 
Prices f.o.b. Pittsburgh, Feckaaee of 50 
CARRIAGE BO LTS 
(% «x 6 inches, ta. and shorter) 


tt Ui o06taeneehenedeseesecns 60 off 
eee See 50-10 off 
Se SEE nnckinencionsnce ss 50-10 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 
BOS GE ‘bbb 0 ote cccccsécsves 60-10-10 off 
Cut ay FEE Janandeteecosere gevcaced at | 


Other style heads......... ++e080-18- 
Stove bolts in packages.......... -10-5+30% 
Stove bolts in eecesceeee? S-10-10-2% of 
ld preseed semifin 
mutes $4 in. and larger............ 70-10 of 
Cold semifin 
saute *% in. and emalier...... esee 
and cone point screws......65 of 
(Up to 1% and 1% inches inclusive) 
Hot pressed, square enema | 
Hot pressed, square tagoal...- sees 5.0008 
Hot pressed, hexagon becewesee 3.25 of 
ot hexagon tapped...... aR oe 
Id equare tapped......... 2.83 of 
Cold pressed, hexagons blank........ 3.10 off 
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Prices 
Mar. 30, 
1921 
PIG IRON— 


Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh $28.96 


Basic, valley, del., Pittsburgh... 24.96 
*No. 2 Foundry, val. del. Pitts. 26.96 
*No. 2 Foundry, Chicago....... 25.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago. 38.50 
CE oo dee cactedonak 25.50 
Malleable, Chicago .........++-: 25.50 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham 25.00 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, lronton 26.50 
Basic eastern del. eastern Pa.... 25.00 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace...... 26.25 
**No. 2 X, eastern del., Phila.. 27.00 
Gray forge val., del. Pittsburgh. 25.96 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, del... 90.00 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL— 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pitts..... 38.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts.... 38.00 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh.... 38.50 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 38.50 
FINISHED MATERIAL— 

Steel bars, Pittsburgh.......... 2.00 
Deeds Bask, Gees 2c coe cc.ce cee 2.38 








Prices Present and Past 


Representative market figures yesterday, one month ago, three months ago and one year ago 


Average prices Prices Average prices 
Feb., Dec, Mar., Mar. 30, Feb.. Dec, Mar., 
1921 1920 1920 1921 1921 1920 1920 

FINISHED MATERIAL—Continued 
$30.96 $36.96 $43.40 Iron bars, Philadelphia ........ $2.45 $2.70 $4.05 $4.20 
28.7 34.96 44.40 Iron bars, Chicago mill.......... 2. 2.65 3.45 3.50 
29.96 37.56 43.40 Beams, Philadelphia ........... 2.00 2.30 2.45 3.25 
28.65 37.00 43.00 Beams, Philadelphia .......... 2.35 2.65 2.80 4.00 
38.50 $1.50 57.50 Beams, Chiago ‘a 2.38 2.72 2.85 3.63 
28.75 36.00 43.75 Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 2.00 2.35 2.65 3.75 
29.18 37.50 43.50 Tank plates, Chicago........... 2.38 2.76 3.03 3.38 
27.90 38.00 40.00 Tank plates, Philadelphia........ 2.35 2.70 3.00 4.25 
30.00 37.25 43.25 Sheets, bik., No. 28, Pittsburgh. . 3.85 4.20 4.45 6.00 
29.95 35.60 43.00 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pitts. 3.00 3.35 3.65 5.50 
31.25 40.05 43.25 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pitts.... 5.00 5.50 5.380 7.25 
31.08 38.75 45.68 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.......... 43.00 3.25 3.25 4.00 
29.21 36.5 42.40 
96.85 120.00 172.00 COKE— 
Connellsville furnace, ovens...... 4.50 4.85 6.20 6.00 
Connellsville foundry, ovens..... 6.00 6.30 7.20 7.00 
43.00 47.60 70.00 
43.00 47.60 72.50 OLD MATERIAL— 
41.00 45.10 65.00 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh.. 15.00 15.00 
41.00 45.10 66.25 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 12.75 14.50 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago.. 11.00 15.25 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa...... 17.50 20.50 
2.15 2.35 3.85 No. 1 wrought, Chicago........ 12.2 15.90 
2.52 2.73 3.03 Rerolling rails, Chicago 12.00 15.90 


*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 










ron Buying Grows in Odd Lots 


Lengthening List of Small Sales Denotes Increased Interest of Consumers—Furnaces 
Show Some Resistance to Meeting Lowest Prices—Basic Sold at $25 
Valley After Steel Works Offers at $23—Shipments Better 


Chicago, March 29—One of the 
four remaining merchant stacks in the 
Chicago district was blown out over 
Sunday, leaving only three merchant 
stacks active in this district. Inquiry is 
largely devoted to car lots for prompt 
delivery and is mostly on the part of 
jobbing foundries. This condition is 
apparently assisted to great degree by 
the action of manufacturers with idle 
foundries, who seem to find it more 
economical to buy the small tonnages 
of castings they need rather than oper- 
ate their own shops. This has a tend- 
emcy to concentrate much of the cast- 
ing work. Prices have not undergone 
much change in the past week, although 
some new low levels have been reached 
in the gradual recession. An import- 
ant producer is quoting $26, Chicago, 
on its current business, with $27, Chi- 
cago, obtained on some small lots. At 
the same time other producers are 
making some figures considerably un 
der this and as low as $24.50, Chi- 
cago, for malleable iron has been heard 
as an offer. A consumer in Wiscon- 
sin is said to have covered 2000 tons 
of foundry iron recently at a_ price 
which would figure back to about $23, 





Chicago. Another consumer near St. 
— 
March 30, 1921 March 23, 1921 








Yesterday, One Week, One Month. 


Louis recently inquired for 500 tons of 
malleable, which is understood to have 
been sold from another producing dis- 
trict at a ~-ice which would figure back 
to a trifle over $23, Chicago. A manu- 
facturer of pipe has received quotations 
on round tonnages of $23, southern 
Ohio furnace, for foundry tron, with no 
added premium for considerable extra 
silicon. Southern iron és inactive with 
little business offering and producers 
apparently not anxious to take busi- 
ness. Some quotations have been re- 
ceived at $25, and it is understood bet- 
ter than this could be done on an at- 
tractive offering. Low phosphorus is 
quiet at about $38, eastern furnace, 
which would equal close to $44, de- 
livered Chicago. An inquiry for two 
carloads now is current. 


Makers Withdraw Prices 
Philadelphia, March 29.—While some 


eastern Pennsylvania foundry iron has 
been sold the past week at $25 and 
$25.50 base furnace, there is growing 


tendency to peg prices at $26 and $27. 
In some cases where consumers have 
tried to get the furnaces to reduce quo- 
tations, the makers not only refused to 
reduce but withdrew prices. One maker 


will hold its stock iron owing to dissat- 
isfaction with present prices. The de- 
mand unquestionably is improved al- 
though most sales continue to involve on- 
ly small lots. Urgent requests for im- 
mediate shipment which accompany these 
orders in numerous cases, show con- 
sumers’ stocks are low and this is the 
case with some of the largest concerns 
in this district. A large pipe maker 
bought a couple thousand tons of foundry 


iron. The Pennsylvania railroad bought 
900 tons. New inquiries include several 
lots for second quarter delivery which 


is the first time in months that any in- 
terest has been shown in forward re- 
quirements. Brooke furnace is to be 
blown out next week. A lot of 100 tons 
of standard low phosphorus of slightly 
off analysis was sold. Basic and gray 
forge are featureless. Some inquiry is 
current for malleable 


Price Reports Are Numerous 


Cleveland, March 29.—Reports of lower 
prices on pig iron have become more 
numerous as some broadening of interest 
among miscellaneous buyers has ap- 
peared. Some of these rumors carry 
prices considerably below anything that 
the market yet has definitely developed 





Composite Market Average 


Representing the Combined Average Prices per Ton of Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products, 
Three Months, One Year and Seven Years Ago 


December, 1920 


February, 1921 


$48.81 $53.45 


Products Included Are Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs. Sheet Bars, Wire Rods. Steel Bars, Plates. Structural Shapes, Black, 
Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe. 








March, 1920 
$65.47 


March, 1914 
$23.60 
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and they cannot be confirmed, leading to 
the conclusion that in some cases at least 
they are overdrawn or inaccurate. As an 
example it has been reported that the 
American Radiator Co. had closed with 
a producer along the lakes for 4000 tons 
of iron for Buffalo and Titusville, Pa., 
at less than $25 delivered, equivalent to 
approximately 23 furnace. The interest 
mentioned as having been the seller did 
not take the business, and it is questioned 
whether this order has been placed. In 
northern Ohio reports of from $24 to 
$24.75 base, valley having been done in 
cases were current this week. The veri- 
fied situation seems to be that some valley 
producers now will sell at $25 base fur- 
nace. This figure probably represents 
the going market on a sizable tonnage. 
Other producers have openly done $25.25 
and $25.50 furnace, in one case on a lot 
of 500 tons. One maker disposed of 
about 1000 tons in the week at $25.50 for 
No. 2 foundry (1.75 to 2.25 silicon) and 
$26 for malleable, this including one lot 
of 200 tons of foundry and a similar one 
of malleable. Other producers have been 
selling in a similar way and a notable 
feature is the increased number of indi- 
vidual sales, indicating that buyers are 
keeping in closer touch with the market. 
A Galion, O., consumer recently closed 
for 200 tons of foundry and an Akron, 
O., buyer for a similar amount. Ship- 
ments continue to show an irregular in- 
crease, as consumers, especially foundries 
identified with the automobile trade, are 
ordering out iron more freely. The Perry 
Iron Co. is about to blow in its furnace 
at Erie, Pa., but the active Toledo, O., 
stack of the same operators will prob- 
ably be put out shortly. The Girard, O., 
furnace is slated to go out soon. 


Sales Are Spasmodic 

Pittsburgh, March 29.—Inter- 
mittent sales of pig iron only mark 
the present dull market. One 1000- 
ton sale of basic at $25 valley was 
made a few days ago by a large in- 
terest here whose stock of iron since 
Jam. 1 has dwindled from 40,000 to 
approximately 10,000 tons. Of this 
only about 1200 tons is not under con- 
tract. This sale was consummated 
subsequent to the reported purchase 
by the Sharon Steel Hoop Co. of a 
light tonnage at $23 valley, making 
basic market quotable at $23 to 
$25. The AlNegheny Steel Co. is said 
to have withdrawn its bessemer in- 
quiry of 500 to 1000 toms after having 
closed on 500 tons basic, which while 
it did not come from a valley furnace 
was bought at a price delivered Brack- 
enridge, Pa., which figures to about 
$22.50 valley. One inquiry for 500 
tons of malleable bessemer iron from 
the Mt. Vernon Car & Mig. Co., Mt. 
Vernon, Ill, has a red, but is unin- 
teresting because the high freight rates 
favor IMinois producers. This is the 
only sizable inquiry received this week 
by this seller. The latter with another 
merchant furnace interest is holding 
basic and bessemer iron at $25 and $27 
valley, respectively. Other inquiries 
and sales involve single carloads only, 
but even these are fewer than has 
been the case recently. A number of 
companies are not inclined to meet 
the lower quotations by steelworks 
furnaces on basic and bessemer, be- 
keving that the market will show con- 
siderable strength from this time for- 
ward. While itt is reported that both 
£93 and $25 are available as quota- 
tions on bessemer iron, so far as re- 
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ported, these find no basis in sales. 
One seller of foundry iron closed sev- 
eral sales aggregating 850 tons within 
the week, the largest of which involved 
200 and 300 tons, respectively. Ajl of 
this iron was moved at $26 valley for 
No. 2 (1.75 to 2.25 silicon). Other 
iron of the No. 2 grade is being sold 
at $25, making No. 2 quotable at $25 
to $26 valley. Some interest among 
the foundries who ate manufacturing 
automobile castings is noted. One in- 
quiry for 200 tons of malleable iron 
from a user outside Pittsburgh terri 
tory is current on which $26 valley 
has been quoted. Some interest has 
quoted $26.50. 


Valley Maker Did Not Sell 


Youngstown, O., March 20.-- 
Reports that the Sharon Steel Hoop 
Co. closed with a steelworks furnace 
in this district for 1000 tons of basic 
at $23, furnace, are premature. <A 
quotation has been made on its in 
quiry for this tonnage by the maker 
in question and although the inquiry 
still is live, the business is not yet 
firm in hand. The Sharon Steel 
Hoop Co. is understood to have closed 
for a tonnage of basic elsewhere at 
$23, furnace. Two other inquiries ir 
1000 tons each of basic from Pitts- 
burgh consumers are before a steel- 
works furnace here, 


Sales Slightly Improved 


Boston, March 28.—Sales of pig 
iron in New England during the week 
past show a larger aggrezaive than for 
any other week in March. The total 
tonnage while not large is interesting 
for several reasons. It is distributed 
among approximately ten consumers and 
for the most part was placed at figures 
in line with the quoted furnace prices. 
A Massachuetts consumer bought 100 
tons of 2.50 silicon iron from an eastern 
Pennsylvania furnace at $32 delivered. 
This price in view of the tendency to 
shade silicon differentials gives a base 
price at the furmace in excess of $27. 
A carload of Virginia iron sold at 
$34.58 or $28 furnace. Two cars of char- 
coal iron figured in the weeks trading. 
One, Lake Superior charcoal at $35 base, 
the other Richmond charcoal at approx- 
imately a $60 base. Resale iron still is 
in evidence, although it is unquestion- 
ably becoming harder to find. One 
such transaction during the week was 
reported at - $28.50 which would mean 
$24.40 furnace if figured on an eastern 
Pennsylvania basis. Several dealers re- 
port deliveries on old contracts as im- 
proving, and perhaps the feature of the 
present market is the readiness of both 
parties to negotiate for contract cancel- 
lation. Activity in this line has been in- 
creasing during the last three weeks. 
The past week probably saw more con- 
tracts terminated through an adjustment 
payment by the consumer than during 
any previous week. The average price 
paid by the consumer is about $7.50 
which in view of the fact that prices 
have dropped off approximately $20 is 
considered a fair proposition. Prices 
at some furnaces still are maintained 
surprisingly firm. One Buffalo maker 
was repeatedly offered $27 furnace for 
a moderate tonnage but rejected’ the offer 
each time. 


Some Makers Hold Firmer 
New York, March 28—Some east- 


ern Pennsylvania makers of pig iron 
are stronger in their prices, and during 
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the past week have refused to quote 
lower than $27, base furnace, on found- 
ry iron in this district. Numerous small 
and moderate sized tonnages were placed 
at this figure, and some were closed 
at $26, base, while the lowest done in 
this district so far as known was $25.25 
base. The reason for the stiffer at 
titude is not only a_ noticeable im- 
provement in pig iron demand, but the 
fact that average shipping prices of the 
furnaces now are getting so close to the 
cost line that the furnaces would rather 
blow out than continue to indulge in 
further cutting. Orders placed during 
the past week aggregated well over 1000 
tons of foundry iron in small lots. Nu 
merous new inquiries now are out, all in- 
volving foundry iron. They include one 
lot of 300 tons for South America and 
100 tons for another foreign destination, 
orders being expected in both cases, 
shortly; 350 tons for one and 300 tons 
for another New Jersey melter; 100 
tons for one and 200 tons for another 
New York state melter, and in addi- 
tion there are numerous small inquiries. 

large Bridgeport, Conn., consumer 
is in the market for 1000 tons. In sev- 
eral cases during the past week, low 
prices bid by prospective buyers were 
declined by the furnaces. In two cases 
these prices were around $25, delivered 
in this district for 2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
While one Virginia maker still is adher- 
ing to $29 to $30 base furnace, iron from 
that territory is obtainable at $25 to $26 
base furnace from stock piles. 


New Inquiry Is Fair 


Buffalo, March 29.—Selling in this 
district in the past week was slack, 
and though there seems to be a fair 
anount of inquiry, comparatively 
little of this is turned into commit- 
ments. Apparently the American 
Radiator Co’s. second inquiry amount- 
ing to 4200 tons for distribution to 
Buffalo and Titusville plants has not 
been placed. Certainly it has not 
been placed in this district. There is 
quite a string of carload inquiry and 
a few small lots of No. 2 foundry. 
(1.75 to 2.25 silicon) has been sold at 
$30. Some resale iron of the No. 2X 
grade, (2.25 to 2.75 silicon) has been 
sold by local furnace at $27. One 
maker sold a total of 600 to 700 tons 


Consumers Still Idle 


St. Louis, March 28.—Some of the 
pig iron selling agencies seem to think 
there is a slightly better tone to the 
market, basing their opinion on a few 
inquiries for small tonnages, including 
one particularly definite from Mt. Ver- 
non, Ill, for 500 tons, specifying a man- 
ganese content of from 1.50 to 2 per 
cent. Sales during the past six weeks 
or two months are the smallest ever 
reported in this district. Mills, found- 
ries and machine shops are receiving 
virtually no new business. Interests 
with iron under contract are reluctant 
to take it in. Consumers in this dis- 
trict are operating at less than 25 per 
cent of capacity. 


Odd Lot Buying Better 


Cincinnati, March 29.—With reported 
improvement in melt at most points in 
this district outside Cincinnati and in- 
dustrial centers depending chiefly on the 
agricultural implement industry, slightly 
better odd-lot buying of pig iron has 
been noted. The aggregate tonnage of 
the movement, however, still is relatively 
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small. Melters who are said to have 
absorbed their reserve supplies are com- 
ing into the market for spot require- 
ments. There is, however, a pronounced 
absence of inquiries, save such as come 
from foundries which continue to call 
for their spot requirements from week 
to week. Two or three lots of 200 to 
500 tons of southern Ohio iron recently 
have been turned over at $27 base, fur- 
nace, which is regarded as the market, 
although it is said this price is be- 
ing slightly shaded on some offerings. 
Like sales of southern iron have been 
done at $25, Birmingham. An Ohio 
consumer has let it be known that he 


will buy 1000 tons of Northern No. 2 
foundry for delivery over the year, 
but intimated that he expected to fill 


his requirements at $25 base. 


A wage reduction of 20 per cent ef- 
fective at once was announced today 
by the Hooven, Owen & Renicher Co., 
at Hamilton, and at the same time the 
announcement was made that 100 em- 
ployes had been laid off. Several other 
Hamilton foundries are increasing their 
melt. The union wage agreement be- 
tween Hamilton employers and molders 
expires on April 1 and it is said the 
employers will demand a cut of 20 per 
cent. 


No Improvement in South 


Birmingham, Ala., March 28.—No im- 
provement in the pig iron market in 
the South is reported, and production 
is being held down to the minimum. 
The fact that three or four companies 
are not making iron and are filling a 
few orders is responsible for a reduc- 
tion of stocks. One of the two inde- 
pendent companies is still adding a 
little iron to its stock. Sales in the 
Birmingham district are numerous but 
in carload lots and all for immediate 
shipment. Quotations are weak and 
$25 is given as the price for No. 2 
foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 silicon, though 
some of the companies claim the price 
is still as high as $27.50. The Wood- 
ward Iron Co. has three furnaces in 
shape for operation. The Alabama Co. 
is about selling its make with one fur- 
nace in blast. 

The Woodward Iron Co. has started 
up its No. 1 furnace to care for the 
small orders now being received. Four 
furnaces of the company still are out. 


Prices Still Held in 


Abeyance 


Ore 


Cleveland, March 29.—Mine operators 
and shippers are not quoting on iron 
ore for 1921, and most of them say 
they will not do so until the latter part 
of April. Demand is lacking, and some 
of the eastern furnace interests which 
do not expect to buy much tonnage 
this year have suggested to the ship- 
pers that they retain their 1920 prices. 
Such an arrangement, they say, would 
not disturb the inventory values of 
iron ore they have on hand. Others 
which expect to come into the market, 
however, are suggesting cuts amounting 
to $1 a ton or more. Vessel rates on 
ore have not been established, although 
cargo space for grain tonnage is being 
signed up at a considerable reduction 
from last year’s rate, and it is antici- 
pated that a lower rate will be quoted 
on ore. 
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Coke Demand Improves 


Portsmouth Furnace Inquires for 500 Tons Daily—Other Business in 
Prospect—Connellsville Output at Lowest Point since 1907 


Pittsburgh, Pa., March 29.—Of con- 
siderable interest to the beehive coke 
sellers in this and other districts 1s 


the contemplated blowing in of a blast 
furnace at Portsmouth, U., by the Whit- 
aker-Glessner Co. This company now 
is taking bids on a month’s supply of 
coke on a basis of 5OU tons per day 
and bids received vary from $4.25 to $5, 
ovens. The monthly arrangement by 
A. M. Byers & Co. about to be con- 
sunimated for April, likewise is arousing 
interest in the trade. The Erie, Pa., 
furnace of Pickands, Mather & Co., soon 
will blow in which will increase coke 
consumption. The active Toledo stack 
of this interest may be blown out soon 
however. At present, however, the con- 
sumptive rate remains low as reflected by 
the further curtailment of oven opera- 
tions in the Connellsville region. Opera- 
tions have reached a point somewhat be- 
low 20 per cent of capacity, including the 
Frick Coke Co.’s operations which con- 
tinue to decline in accordance with de 
creased furnace operations by the Carne- 
gie Steel Co. Though this represents 
the lowest state of production in the 
Connellsville region since 1907 a further 
drop in the merchant ovens is expected, 
since the suspension of coke operations 
by the Stewart Furnace Co., possibly 
indicate the blowing out of its blast 
furnace. Furnace coke remains quotable 
at from $4 to $5, the former price 
still appearing from time to time al- 
though the bulk of current business is 
being placed at $4.25 and $4.50. A 
spread between these two latter figures 
possibly may be more representative of 
the active market, although the impres- 
sion prevails in the trade that plenty of 
coke is available at $4. Foundry coke, 
for which the demand at present is 
lower than at any time during the past 
several weeks, is quoted at $5 to $6, 
ovens, although business is being done 
at $5.25 and $5.50. A number of the 
smaller operators in the region have 
made wage reductions, including the 
Jamison Coal & Coke Co., which is un- 
derstood to have announced a 20 per cent 
cut for coke oven workmen, to be fol- 
lowed by a reduction in miners’ wages 
April 1. Production according to the 
Connellsville Courier for the week end- 
ed March 19 was 68,500 tons as com- 
pared with 108,800 tons the preceding 
week. 


Boston Market Is Lifeless. 


Boston, March 28—Coke trading 
in New England is about as dull as 
it has been at any time since the first 
of the year. Both of the by-product 
producers have established a price of 
$12.29 om contract business and $12.66 
for spot delivery. The competition 
from beehive coks ovens at low prices 
still exists, but apparently the local 
producers feel the market is so dull 
that little would be gained by further 
attempting to meet the occasional of- 
fers of Connellsville coke. One dealer 
has been able to offer bechive coke at 
$4.50, ovens, or $10.70, delivered. 


Prices Lowest in Four Years 


Birmingham, Ala, March 2.— 


The market for coke in the Sonth is 
still dull, and it is believed there is 
little chance for improvement until the 
pig iron market picks up. Little coke 
is being stocked. The Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. is operating its 
by-product plant at Fairfield at a 
larger percentage of capacity than any 
other in the district except, perhaps, 
that of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co., which supplies gas to the city of 
Birmingham. The Alabama By-Prod- 
ucts Co. by reason of its gas and by- 
products contracts has to continue in 
practically full operation, but all other 
plants are operating only sufficiently 
to keep them heated. Present prices 
are the lowest in more than four years, 
being around $7.50 for foundry coke. 


Large Stocks on Hand 


St. Louis, March 28.—Sales of coke 
are confined to small tonnages. There 
is no indication of a desire to cover on 
future requirements. Further cur- 
tailment in foundry operations is re- 
ported, Stocks in storage yards are 
large, in contrast with a year ago. 
Recent reports from the West and 
Southwest indicate that considerable 
tonnage has been accumulated. The 
price range is $5.75 to $6.25 for 72- 
hour standard Connellsville coke, but 
the tendency is downward, and it is 
believed that $5.25 might be done for 
the lower grades. Foundry coke 
ranges from $4.50 to $4.75. By-prod- 
uct accumulations in the yards of the 
leading producer are increasing. 


New Inquiry Improves 


New York, March 29.—Inquiry for 
coke has improved in this district and 
the lots now wnder consideration in- 
clude 800 tons for quick shipment to 
one consumer, 1000 tons for forward 
delivery to another melter, and a ton- 
nage of about the latter size for for- 
ward shipment to still another interest. 


Actual buying during the past week 
has been small, however. Prices on 
coke show an easier tendency, and 


some brands of beehive foundry coke 
now can be had as low as $5.50, Con 
nellsville, for prompt shipment. Prices 


vary. On some brands the minimum 
is $6, on others $6.50, while there 
continues to be sales of one or two 


brands at as high as $7.50. 
Some Buyers Increase Tonnage 


Cincinnati, March 29.—Resumption 


of foundry operations and _in- 
creased work, reported in this dis- 
trict, has been reflected but little in 


coke buying. Some of the foundries 
have been taking carload lots a little 
more frequently, but buying by other 
consumers has not increased and some 
have dropped out, so that the aggre- 
been affected. 


gate tonnage has not 
Inquiries are few and prospective 
business is scant. The fact that sur- 


plus stocks of comsumers are gener- 
ally low gives rise to the belief that 
the near future will witness something 
of a revival of buying. 
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Bar Tonnag e 


Consumers’ Position Noticeably Improved, Reflecting Increased De- 
mand for Steel—Eastern Makers Now Quoting 2.00c Generally 


Chicago, March 29.—Producers of 
soft steel bars find manufacturers of 
automobiles and agricultural implements 
are increasing their production and are 
taking larger tonnages on their mill 
contracts. This is not bringing new 
tonnage, but shows a trend toward the 
larger use of finished steel. No change 
has occurred in the price situation, the 
Illinois Steel Co., continuing to quote 
industrial board prices on soft steel 
barsat 2.73c, Chicago mill, while inde- 
pendent producers are willing to book 
them at 2.38, Chicago mill, when 
specifications are attractive. 

Bar iron mills continue practically 
idle. It is practically impossible for 
them to take on present offerings un- 
less delivery date is sufficiently in the 
to allow other tonnage to be accum- 
ulated to make up rolling schedule. As 
a result of this situation a recent in- 
quiry for 500 tons for a_ carbuilder 
could not be handled, and it is under- 
stood steel is to be used intead. While 
the nominal quotation remains at 2.68c, 
Chicago mill, which is the lowest point 
reached in some time. 

Most mills producing hard steel bars 
from old rails continue idle, although 
two producers have operated their mills 
part of the time during the past week. 
Without a test it is drfficult. to fix a 
quotation other than a nominal figure 
of 2.50c, mill. 


General Price Now 2.00c 


New York, March 29.—Steelmakers 
who previously had been asking 2.10c, 
base, Pittsburgh, on the general run of 
business in steel bars and reserving the 
200c quotation for more attractive ton- 
nages, now are quoting freely 2.00c on 
the general run of orders. Steel bar 
business has increased slightly in this 
district. Automobile accessory manu- 
focturers particularly have released some 
tonnage on contracts and have placed 
some new tonnage, but the aggregate is 
not ‘large. Sellers assert that iron bars 
are selling in satisfactory volume at 
2.10c, Pittsburgh. There has been a 
small improvement in inquiry, and as a 
result there is less inclination to cut. 
It is likely, however, a lower price 
be obtained were a large tonnage in- 
volved. A feature of the situation is the 
appearance of inquiry from South 
America for approximately 200 tons. 


Demand Chiefly For Motor Cars 


Philadelphia, March 29.—Most of 
the steel bar business in the past week 
came from the automobile industry 
and included sales of hot rolled strip 
steel at 2.70c base, Pittsburgh, and 
spring steel at 2.00c base, with an 
extra of 15 cents shading has not been 
noticed here much, due to lack of 
business to test the market. 

New Buying Limited 

Pittsburgh, March 29.—Free buying 
in merchant steel bars so far has not 
developed in this territory, although 
small lots continue to be moved. Op- 
erations among consumers are on a 
slightly more restricted scale and the 
tendency is to postpone buying as long 


as possible. Only immediate needs are 
filled. So far as reported prices lower 
than 2.00c, base, Pittsburgh, have dis- 
appeared and the tendency among a 
few manufacturers is to name 2.15¢ to 
225c on small going busines. How- 
ever, 2.00 appears to be the minimum 
on tonnage and some makers are naming 
that figure openly. Inquiries are report- 
ed to be slightly more numerous and the 
Carnegie Steel Co. which still is naming 
2.35c, base, Pittsburgh, is booking 
small orders from its regular trade. 
A few inquiries for refined iron bars 
are coming out although not much 
tonnage is involved so far, even at $5 
per ton under prices recently named. 
Operations among the makers are spas- 
modic, and when orders accumulate, 
complete shutdowns are prevented. 


Release Cold-Finished 


Pittsburgh, March 29.—A slight im- 
provement continues to be noted in the 
market for cold-finished steel bars al- 
though not’so pronounced as a week or 
two ago. The automobile industry is 
contributing most of the going business 
on cold-finished material, and while 
single carloads are the rule, at times 
specifications cover three and four car- 
loads. Releases likewise continue to 
be received and while new inquiries do 
not involve much tonnage, they continue 
fairly numerous. Less-than-carload 
business appears from time to time, one 
recent inquiry calling for 200 bars of 
¥%-inch rounds. Some business is being 
lost to makers who are quoting 3.25c, 
base, Pittsburgh, against 3.60c, the price 
named by the American Steel & Wire 

A quotation of 3.90c, now current 
makes the market quotable at 3.00c to 
3.60c, base, Pittsburgh. This 3.00c price 
applies to carload and tonnage business. 

The Cumberland Steel Co., Cumber- 
lond, Md., effective March 22, has fixed 
prices on ground shafting at 3.50c base 
carloads and 3.75¢ base, less carloads. 


Bolt Demand Is Quiet 


Pittsburgh, March 29.—Most makers 
of nuts, bolts and rivets report an ab- 
solute dearth of demand and an ex- 
ceedingly quiet market. A local manu- 
facturer has been receiving fairly nu- 
merous small inquiries. The aggregate 
is sizable and some business is ex- 
pected. Releases of suspended business 
continue to be withheld and present 
production is going into stock. While 
exact information on operations is diffi- 
cult to obtain, due to their spasmodic 
character, they range from 25 to 50 
per cent of capacity. One company re- 
ports full operations three days per 
week. Rivets are asked for in small 
lots only and on desirable tonnage of 
structural and boiler rivets 3.70c and 
3.80c base, Pittsburgh, respectively, are 
the quotations. 


Much Shading in Bolts 


Chicago, March 29.—With small de- 
mand for bolts and nuts, and plants 
operating at not more than 50 per cent 
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of capacity, sellers and shading quota- 
tions materially. 


Hoops Slightly Improved 


Pittsburgh, March 29.—While orders 
as well as inquiries for hoops and 
bands have not been particularly large 
some little improvement is noted. The 
concessions offered have not been much 
of a spur to bring buyers to the closing 
point, and in the case of some mills 
have not been sufficiently large to bring 
about increased operations. Small in- 
quiries continue to come out, and in 
some cases accompany requests for 
prices on other rolled products. No 
contracting is being done and some com- 
panies report a slight improvement in 
connection with the lighter gages only. 
The Carnegie Steel Co., continues to 
name 3.05c, base, Pittsburgh, but is not 
booking sizable new business. While 
independent manufacturers are quoting 
as low as 2.70c in some cases, most quo- 
tations are on the basis of 2.80c. 


Strip in Better Demand 


Pittsburgh, March 29.—Makers of 
hot and cold-rolled strip steel are able 
to report continued improvement in 
the demand for their products from 
automotive quarters. Orders for three 
and four carloads at a time are sup- 
planting the single carload business 
which appeared to be the limit sev- 
eral weeks ago. One case in point 
is a large automobile manufacturer in 
Detroit, which recently issued one re- 
lease involving three or four carloads. 
Other Ohio and Michigan antomo- 
bile companies likewise are issuing 
shipping instructions although these so 
far have not been sufficiently numerous 
to increase strip mill operations in 
this territory. The average in all 
probability remains at around 30 per 
cent of capacity. While some strip 
stee] manufacturers are offering con- 
cessions under 3.05c and 6.00c, base, 
Pittsburgh, respectively, on hot and 
cold-rolled, those are the general 
quotations as against 3.30c and 6.25c 


named by the Carnegie Steel Co. 
The minimum figures are 2.85c and 
5.65c, making quotations nominal. 


Raineys Move Offices 

W. J. Rainey, Inc., and the Rainey, 
Wood Co., Inc., coke oven operators 
have discontinued their offices in the 
Oliver building, Pittsburgh, and here 
after will handle all their business from 
their New York headquarters. 


Charles Major Retires 


Philadelphia, March 29.—Charles 
Major, -who has retired from the 
management of the Pencoyd plant of 
the American Bridge Co., was tendered 
a dinner by his association at the 
company’s clubhouse, Wissahickon, Pa., 
Saturday. Mr. Major is 65 years old. 
Forty-one years ago he associated 
himself with the A. & P. Roberts Co., 
Pencoyd, Pa., and his entire career 
has been devoted to that company and 
the American Bridge Co., which took 
over the Robert company. He is 
successed by Harry James, who went 
with the Roberts company 25 years 
ago. A gold watch suitably engraved, 
was tendered to Mr. Major. and a 
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basket of flowers to Mrs. 
Percival Roberts Jr., was a 


Markets Untested 


For Ferroalloys—Inquiries Are Slow 
and Sales Are Few 


New York, March 29.—The ferro- 
manganese market here is untested, 
and inquiry is lacking. It is reported 
the Ford Motor Co. bought at resale 
a carload considerably under $90, de- 
livered, but nothing less than this fig- 
ure generally is quoted. Inquiries are 
out for 200 tons of spiegeleisen and 
sales have been made at $35, furnace, 
for the 20 per cent grade, but $32.50 
could be done on attractive lots. While 
no business has tested the manganese 
ore market lately, it is known the 30- 
cent quotation could be shaded. 

Inquiry for ferrosilicon, both the 50 
per cent and the 10 to 12 per cent 
grades, has_ broadened comprising 
mostly 100 to 200-ton lots, but little 
actual business has developed. The 
price of the 50 per cent grade now 
is $90 and the market may be quoted 
at $90 to $95, delivered. The 10 to 


Major. 
speaker. 


12 per cent grade is quoted at $43 
to $45. ’ } 
The ferrovanadium market remains 


slow. The maximum price for high 
grade material in fair size lots now is 
6.75c. Other ferroalloys are in light 
demand. New Caledonian and South 
African chrome ore is offered at $23 
c.i.f. Atlantic ports. One thousand 
tons of spot is reported to have sold 
at $20 or 40 cents a unit. 


Keeps Pace With Steel 


Pittsburgh, March 29.—The ferro- 
alloys market continues to keep pace 
with the steel industry, which, as a con- 
suming factor, is relatively unimportant 
at the present ime. Users of ferro- 
alloys apparently have decided upon 
the definite policy of supplying their 
needs in the current spot market for 
five or six months to come and have 
no inclination whatever to contract 
beyond that. Most sales of  ferro- 
manganese are in carload lots. Some 
of the Michigan automobile companies 
are asking for small lots as well as 
a few steel companies in this district. 
The West Penn Steel Co. recently pur- 
chased a carload at $90, delivered, 
which appears to be the market. 

One unidentified inquiry for 150 tons 
of 75 per cent ferrosilicon is the only 
break in an otherwise dull market, al- 
though single carload inquiries for 50 
per cent material are current occasion- 
ally. Sales are limited, hower, and 
some producers are holding to a $95 
delivered price although others are 
taking business at $92 and some buyers 
claim quotations of $90 and $91. 

Swedish ferrochrome has been of- 
fered here at 15 cents while the French 
material is held at 16 cents offgrade 
domestic ferrochrome is being pre- 
sented around 13 cents. 

Outside of one carload of spiegel- 
eisen, the market is without inquiry. 
Due to the fact this material is not 
being produced and stocks in the hands 
of sellers are not large, it has become 
somewhat strengthened, and where a 
$32.50 f.o.b. furnace price was avail- 
able a short time ago, this has been 
withdrawn and is substituted by a $35 
price. 
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Plate Market Drifting 


Tonnage Placed Under 2.00c, But Most Makers Are Adopting Firmer 


Price Policy —Current Business Shows Litile Improvement 


Philadelphia, March 29.—P late 
demand here continues at a min- 
imum, and mills are either idle or op- 
erating at only a small fraction of 
their capacity. A disposition is shown 
in some quarters to be firmer on 
prices. One mill now has a minimum 
of 2.10c Pittsburgh. It takes the atti- 
tude that it cut prices without bringing 
out enough business to sustain produc- 
tion, and hence it is inadvisable to cut 
further. The lowest price done in this 
district in the week was 2.00c, but 
most orders went at 2.05c to 2.15c, 
base. The Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Co.’s mill at Coatesville has not yet 
started. Plates and shapes for the 
construction of a fire boat for the city 
of Philadelphia, will be furnished by 
James G. Lindsay & Co. 


Market Not Tested 


New York, March 29.—Plate de- 
mand here is small. It is reported that 
slightly less than 2.00c, base, Pitts- 


burgh, was quoted on one lot of 800 
tons of plates, shapes and bars, but as 
a rule 2.00c is the minimum. However, 
the market here has not been tested. 


Larger Inquiries Issued 


Pittsburgh, March 29.—At least two 
inquiries for plates, larger than those 
in the market for several weeks, now 
are current. The Sharpsville Boiler 
Works is said to be in the market for 
1700 tons and the Memphis Steel Con- 
struction Co. is taking quotations on 
1200 tons. The market appears t 
possess more strength since quotations 
on this business are around 2.10c and 
2.15c, although it is understood that 
some companies still are anxious for 
tonnage at 2.00c. The usual run o 
orders involves a carload at a time 
and some of these recently were 
placed at 2.25c. The Carnegie Stee! 
Co. continues to report small 


Place Tonnage At 2.00c 


Cleveland, March 29.—One thousand 
or 1500 tons of structural material in- 
cluding a fair proportion of plates, 
is understood to have been placed by 
a fabricator with an independent mill 
at a price under 2.00c Pittsburgh. It 
is understood the same price was 
quoted on the plates as for the struc 


a} 
Sales 


tural shapes. Otherwise the plate 
market shows no developments. Some 
producers continue to quote 2.15c to 


2.25c Pittsburgh, on small tonnage 
Tank Work Offered 


Chicago, March 29.—Demand for 
steel plates is not heavy, although 
boiler and tank makers are taking 
some material, as some of their plants 
are operating at practically full ca 
pacity. An inquiry is current for 15 
oil storage tanks of 55,000 barrels 
capacity each, for Montgomery Ward 
& Co. for export to Mexico, which 
will require about 3000 tons of plates 
The Illinois Steel Co. continues its 
quotation of 3.03c, Chicago mill, while 
independent mills are willing to book 


attractive tonnages at 2.38, Chicago. 

The Standard Oil Co. is negotiating for 
6,000 tons of plates for the manufacture 
of tanks for the Wyoming oil fields. 


Concerted Buying 


Of Tin Plate Expected—Consum- 
ers Bid Against Each Other 


Pittsburgh, March 29.—Tin plate 
consumers are thought to be piling 
up difficulties for themselves in ob- 
taining stocks together with the pos- 
sibility of higher prices because of 
their sustained policy of not specifying. 
The case of one eastern packer is 
typical. This packer usually orders 
several hundred thousand cans monthly 
from January to June 1 on its large 
requirements of several million cans 
annually. So far this year not one 
can has been ordered. This foreshad- 
ows a concerted entry into the market for 
tin plate and those in a position to know 
state that users probably will be 
bidding against each other to obtain 
adequate stocks in order to take care 
of the vegetable and fruit packs. Small 
lots are going forward occasionally. 
Considerable business in less than car- 
load lots has been booked in the past 
three months by a local company 
selling resale material. These orders 
involved from 25 to 50 base boxes and 
are understood to have been filled 
from material purchased on the At 
lantic seaboard at low prices. 


In 


Government Winner 


Income Tax Cases 


Washington, March 29.—Sweeping 
victories were won yesterday by th 
government in the Supreme Court 
when the court ruled that included in 
income is the increase in the value of 
a stock or bond, wholly apart from 
dividends paid. Any increase in the 
value of a stock or bond, purchased 
prior to March 1, 1913, and sold sub 
sequently, is taxable for the difference 
between the sale price and the March 
1, 1913, value, the court held. The 
increase in the value of corporate 
bonds originally acquired and held for 
reinvestment is taxable under the 1916 
revenue act. Still another decision was 
that the profits accruing from the 
sale of assets of a trust fund are 
taxable under the income and excess 
profits act. Had the Supreme Court 
ruled against the government, millions 
of dollars paid as taxes would have 
had to be returned. 





Ask Basing Complaint 


_ Chicago, March 29.—Announcement 
is made by the Western Association of 
Rolled Steel Consumers that a resolu- 
tion calling on the federal trade com- 
mission to issue a complaint in the 
Pittsburgh plus case has been adopted 
by both houses of the Iowa legislature. 
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Scrap Market 
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Stagnant 


Dullness Reported in All Districts with Buying and Inquiry Both 
at Low Points—Railroad Offerings Are Not Attractive 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 934 


Chicago, March 29.—Consumers are 
taking no scrap but the present level 
of prices is a temptation to dealers 
to lay down as much material as they 
can handle and finance. The result is 


an enlarged reserve stock in which 
dealers generally are participating. 
Many producers of industrial scrap 


have been in the market recently in- 
quiring prices and in most cases have 
found them too low to be attractive. 
This adds to the heavy reserve of 
scrap and the effect will be seen when 
the market starts to move forward. 
The northwestern department of the 
Pennsylvania railroad offers 2400 tons, 
George W. Jenings 700 tons and the 
Chicago Great Western railroad 400 
tons. 


More Revisions Made 
New York, March 29.—Further 


revisions are noted in the locai iron and 
steel scrap market. Stove plate, ste« 
car axles, grate bars and city wrought 
are among the grades affected, de- 
clines ranging anywhere from 50 cents 
to $1.50. Demand remains at low ebb, 
with the situation featureless. 


Dealers’ Purchases Continue 


Pittsburgh, March 29.—Now and 
then a consumer is entering the scrap 
market as an exception to the usual 
purchases by dealers. The Trumbull 
Steel Co. is understood to have bought 
500 tons of heavy melting stock at 
around $15 as against $13, the usual 
price on ordinary heavy melting steel. 
The recent award to a local dealer of 
6000 tons of low phosphorus shell 
forgings at $15.10 f. o. b. Neville Is- 
land by the Philadelphia ordnance 
board as the largest in recent weeks 
in this territory. The next lowest 
bid was $14.05 and other bids were 
filed all the way down to $10. Ordi- 
narily a dozen bids would witness a 
differential of possibly 50 cents which 
is indicative of the indefinite character 
of the present market. Several com- 
panies would buy scrap if it were 
available at their prices and one mill 
in the Youngstown district has offered 
to buy 1000 tons of heavy melting 
steel at around $12. The Sharon 
Steel Hoop Co., the West Penn Steel 
Co., and the Allegheny Steel Co. also 
would buy at low figures. Dealers’ 
stocks held for higher prices are 
understood to be large. Two or three 
railroad lists still are before dealers. 
One list was issued yesterday by the 
Pennsylvania for 13,900 tons, including 
1000 tons of car wheels, 1700 tons of 
heawy melting steel, 2100 tons of rail- 
road wrought and 1550 tons of old 


rails. Bids are to close April 5. 
Holds Up Shipment 
Buffalo, March 29.—A local mill 


which purchased heavily last summer 
is holding up shipment of heavy melt- 
ing steel and turnings still due from 
local dealers, who find themselves 


with considerable lots of high priced 
scrap on hand. There is little ac- 
tivity in the market. A_ steelmaker 
still is ofiering 310 for heavy melting 
steel, but very little material is being 
soid. No dealer would sell 10,000 
tons at such a price and the mill does 
not expect to take any heavy ton- 
nage. There is some random inquiry 
for stove plate, for which $19 was 
paid recently 


Market Weak and Dull 


Cincinnati, March 29.—Little if any 
change in the status of the scrap mar- 
ket here is apparent. Buyers have 
not come into the market except in a 
small way, all orders being for spot 
requirements and these are promptly 
filled. Recent price declines appear t 
have had no effect on the views o 
consumers. With quotable prices un 
changed, the market is weak and dul! 


Two Grades Quoted Lower 


Detroit, March 29.—The scrap mar- 
ket showed no pronounced trend last 
week. Geate bars were down to $13 
and the axles $37. Prices were steady 
in other grades. Demand was not so 
great as had been anticipated, but 
dealers expressed the sentiment the 
condition of the market was only 
temporary, and looked for far more 
favorable conditions with the start o 
the new week. 


Reaches Low P0Oint. 


St. Louis, March 28.—The volume 
of business in scrap has fallen to the 
lowest point of the present industrial 
period. Prices continue on the down- 
turn, several more sharp cuts having 
been made in dealers’ lists during the 
past week. No. 1 railroad wrought 
was off $1 a ton, bringing it down 
to $11 to $11.50 and this grade, to- 


gether with No. 2 wrought, is al- 
most umnsalable at any figure. Cast 
grades were lower, and there were 


cuts in steel car axles, iron car wheels, 
cast borings, shafting, iron and stee! 
car axles, pipes and flues, tank iron 
and grate bars. Old horseshoes were 
marked down $1. Uncut scrap has 
been forced downward, selling now at 
from $5 to $5.50, against $11 to $12 
ten days.or two weeks ago. This ma- 
terial is now at the lowest point since 
about 1907, when it sold from $1.50 
to $2 per ton. Railroad offerings were 
not heavy. The Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas had 450 tons of car wheels to 
sell at $18 to $19, but the best bids 
were only from $14.50 to $15, which 
the road was unwilling to accept. 


Market Still Weak. 


Philadelphia, March 29.—The’ scrap 
market in this district continues 
weak and, despite the fact present 


prices net less at dealers’ yards than 
ever in history and are lower than 
what is figured as cost of producing, 
almost every sale makes a new low 
price. Business in the past week was 
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smaller than in preceding weeks. Much 
of the current buying is not for im- 
mediate consumption, but is for stock. 
Jealers are surprised there is not more 
of such buying, as they feel consum 
ers having courage, money and storage 
space will be handsomely rewarded 
later. 


Actual Market Uncertain 


Cleveland, March 29.—Dealing in 
scrap has been reduced to the low- 
est point experienced so far in the 
the present depression. Consumers 


are not buying and no transactions be- 
tween dealers are reported. As a re 
sult the actual market is uncertain and 
quotations are nominal 


But Little Scrap Moving 


Birmingham, Ala., March 28.—Lit- 
tle scrap is moving in the Birm 
inghami district and contracts now be- 
ing fiilled are quickly approaching ter- 
mination. For a while there was hope 
independent steel companies would 
come into the market for heavy melt- 
ing steel and then there were hopes 
that the cast iron pipe makers would 
be ready for cast but this has not hap- 
pened. Inquiries recently sent out to 
consumers brought replies that there 
is no scrap needed. A few reductions 
in quotations were noted during the 
latter part of the week. 


Boston Market Demoralized 


Boston, March 28.—The situation in 
the scrap iron and steel market at pres 
ent is worse than it has been befor: 
this year. Prices in nearly all grades 
have dropped off $1 or more during the 
past week and trading is almost at a 
standstill. One manufacturer producing 
turnings has offered to give accumula 


tions away for the hauling and dealers 
are offering $3.50 for turnings loaded 
on cars. The eastern Pennsylvania 
market is so dull that it is scarcely 
considered as a factor in the local 


trading at this time. Cast grades hav 


suffered along with other scrap and 
one car of first class machinery cast 
which was loaded by mistake and 
forced on to the market for a qu ck 


sale failed to bring over $18, delivered 


The few transactions reported during 
the week were in stove plate which i 
down to $12, shafting which has 
dropped to $13.50 and in the cast 


grades for foundry use 


Offer Concessions 


From New Pipe Prices—9000 Tons 
Placed at Lower Price 
Pittsburgh, March 29.—While most 
of the independent pipe manufacturers 
are holding to the levels established 
some little time ago on steel pipe, ad 


ditional discounts of from 2% to 5 
per cent recently have been offered 
One of the largest orders in recent 
weeks covering approximately 9000 
tons of 2, 3, 4 and 8-inch line pips 
recently was placed by the Sinclaii 
Oil Co. with a western interest at 


somewhat of a concession. One of th: 
independent pipe manufacturers her: 
which is operating four out of five pip: 
furnaces claims to be receiving fairly 
numerous amd sizable inquiries on both 
buttweld and lapweld pipe although 
the oil country goods market continues 
to be fairly quiet at the present time 
An occasional order for line pipe is 
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filed covering 1500 or 2000 tons from 
well established line companies, while 
jobbers are ordering standard merchant 
pipe in small lots. Operations among 
some of the other pipe mills are spas- 


modic, the Central Tube Co. being 
shut down although it contemplates r« 
suming operations next week. The 


La Belle Iron Works continues to op 
erate approximately 25 per cent of ca- 
pacity as against 75 per cent by the 
National Tube Co. The Central com 
pany reports that orders for tubular 
goods are coming in at a slightly im- 
proved rate from jobbers who are fill- 
ing out their stocks. The Nationa! 
company reports a well sustained de- 
mand with diversified business in small 
lots coming from widely scattered dis- 
tricts. This company’s Benwood plant 
is the only one of its operations which 
is down completely. Makers of wrought 
iron pipe report the receipt of a fair 
number of orders and believe the sit 
uation is improving slightly. Jobbers 
are becoming slightly more optimistic 
and while at present the new business 
going to one large maker is develop 
ing at a rate less than 50 per cent of 


its capacity, it believes this will in 
crease. 
2300 Tons Awarded 

New York, March 29.—An award 
of 2000 tons of cast iron pipe for Bos- 
ton has been made to the Warren 
Foundry & Machine Co., Phillipsburg, 
N. J. This company also received 


a contract from the Brooklyn United 
Gas Co. for 300 tons. Demand is show 
ing improvement throughout the East 
although at the moment there are no 
new municipal inquiries. 


Better Inquiry Met 


Chicago, March 29.—Although mak 
ers of cast iron pipe have not reduced 
their prices and shading of the gen- 
eral level is not extensive, more inquiry 
is coming out now than has been the 
case recently, without, however, a sale 
following every opening of bids. Larger 
cities are curtailing their tonnage un 
til later when they believe prices will 
be lower. The Lynchburg Foundry 
Co. has been awarded 1400 tons for 
Milwaukee, and the United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 350 tons for 
Columbus, O. Detroit has decided to 
use steel rather than cast iron pipe for 
its 48-inch line, on which bids wer¢ 
taken recently. The Milwaukee Gas 
Co. will place 3000 tons of gas pip« 
shortly. Bids were opened at St. Paul 
March 28 on 200 tons and Topeka, 
Kans., will take bids March 30 on 215 
tons. Saginaw, Mich., will open bids 
April 5 on 600 tons. Cleveland will 
open bids on 3000 tons and Akron on 
1000 tons, both April 8. Some busi- 
ness recently has been obtained by 
shading which amounted to less than 
$1 per ton. An important tonnage 
recently went at a price figuring back 
to $54.20, Birmingham, a _ concession 
of 80 cents per ton. 


Tool Builders to Meet 


Official announcement has been made 
by E. F. Dubrul, genera] manager of 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ as- 
sociation, that by a vote of the recent 
meeting of the organization in Cleve- 
land it was decided to hold the spring 
meeting at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City, N. J., May 19 and 20, as originally 
contemplated. 
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Sheet Releases Increase 


Makers More Optimistic, though New Tonnages Are Scarce—Youngs- 
town Interests Meet Low Prices— Ford Reported Negotiating for Mill 


Pittsburgh, March 29.—Due to the 
fact that large sheet consumers, who 
a tew months ago believed they would 
not need any stocks for a long time 
are releasing fairly large tonnages, 
makers see a marked degree of im 
provement. They are encouraged even 
though operations have not increased 
materially. The independent companies 
still remain considerably below the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., while 
the latter’s operations are approxi 
mately 5 per cent lower than for a 
week or two past. Some activity is 
noted in connection with electrical 
sheets and a few large users are ask- 


ing for small tonnages while sheets 
used in building construction are re- 
ceiving but scant consideration, al- 


though some betterment is anticipated 
within the next few months. A more 
urgent need for material than was 
the case recently is typified by a new 
order received by the leading inter- 
est here from a western user early 
this week which was promptly followed 
by a telegram asking for a hurried 
shipment. Some of the Michigan auto- 
mobile manufacturers continue to issue 
releases on sheet tonnages, the latest 
one coming from a large builder in 
Detroit for 1500 tons. Other automo- 
hile assembling companies are becom- 
ing more active, including the Hud- 
son Motor Car Co., all of which makes 
for improvement in the sheet demand 
from parts makers. Prices largely 
are nominal, No. 10 blue annealed 
being quotable at 3.00c to 3.55c; No. 
28 black at 3.85c to 4.35c, and No. 28 
black at 3.85c to 4.35c, and No. 28 
galvanized at 5.00c to 5.70c, base, 
Pittsburgh, the maximum levels being 
the quotations of the leading interest. 
Some wheelmakers report consider- 
able difficulty in retaining orders after 
they once are received. Often a user 
will receive a lower quotation after 
he has' placed his order and then 
will endeavor to cancel or obtain a 
concession in price. The Martins 
Ferry, O., sheet mills of the Wheeling 
Steel Corp., are scheduled to resume 
operations April 4. It is reported that 
the Ford Motor Co. is negotiating for 
the purchase of a Northern Ohio al- 
loy stee] plant. 


Firmer Policy Noted 


Philadelphia, March 29.—While a 
somewhat firmer attitude on shect 
prices has developed in some quarters, 
the situation is confused by offerings ot 
stock sheets at concessions of $5 to 
$10 per ton from regular quotations of 
3.00c, Pittsburgh, on annealed, 3.85c 
on black, and 5.00c on galvanized 
Such concessions probably could not 
be had on sheets to be rolled. Most 
makers do not seem so keen to shade 
in order to book tonnage. Their fee! 
ing is that the cutting done so far 
has not brought out enough buying 
to justify a continuance. One offer of 
600 tons was placed in the past week 
at 3.00c, Pittsburgh, for blue annealed 
and 5.00c for galvanized. Several small- 
er lots were placed at the same fig- 


ures. Several other lots are under 

negotiation, including one of 1000 tons 
Still Meeting Low Prices. 

New York, March 29.—A Youngs- 

town sheetmaker_ recently offered 


stock sheets at 2.75c, base, Pittsburgh, 


for blue amnealed; 3.60c for black 
sheets, 4.75c for galvanized. These 
prices now can be done on attractive 
tonnages to be rolled. Stock sheets 


have been offered by another Youngs- 
town mill at 4.50c, base, Pittsburgh, 
for galvanized, and other grades pro 
portional. 


Youngstown Makers Quoting Low 


Youngstown, O., March 29.—Sheet 
mill operations this week in the 
Mahoning valley show a _ substan- 
tial increase over the schedules of 
the past three months, but business 
still is in limited volume. Buyers do 


not give any assurance that they will 


be in the market soon for any grade 
of sheets. Buying is curbed to the 
point where there is not enough for 
all sheetmakers to operate their mills 
on a profitable basis. Certain makers 
have shut down their mills entirely, 
while many others are rolling on a re- 
duced basis. Despite the recent an 
nouncement that certain sheetmakers 


withdrew all former quotations in fa 
vor of higher levels, there is no evi- 
dence that they acted accordingly. 
Their prices still are in step with 
competitors’, according to reports 
from other districts. As far as can 
be determined, 5.00c continues to rep 
resent the market on galvanized here 
Sales are reported at 4.75¢ in the val- 
ley, although investigation reveals that 
the tonnage closed at this figure was 
shipped out of stock and did not apply 
on future rollings. Little demand ex- 
ists for blue annealed, which is quot- 
able between 3.00c and 3.20c. While 
a small tonnage of black sheets is 
known to have been sold here at 3.85c, 
the goimg price generally is 4.00c. 
The maker taking the 3.85c business 
was desirous of the sizes specified to 
round out his rolling schedule. Inves- 
tigation of conditions in the Detroit 
district by sheet producers discloses 
the fact that little business can be ex- 
pected for many weeks, and likely not 
until the end of the third quarter 


Shading Prices in West 


Chicago, March 29.—While the 
present schedule of 3.38c, 4.38¢ and 
5.38 for blue annealed, black and 
galvanized sheets, respectively, is be- 


ing maintained by some mills, shading 
is being resorted to by other produc- 
ers to better business. While demand 
for sheets is much better than for 
most other forms of finished steel, it 
is not active and producers are able 
to operate their plants only part ca- 


pacity. Some revival in the automobile 
industry is responsible for increased 
buying of sheets, but this has not 


sufficiently far to take up the 
more 


gone 
slack in production and 
business could be handled. 
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Jobs Grow 


Projects Awarded Involve Small Tonnages, Well Scattered—Inquiries 
Now Before Fabricators Call for Up to 7000 Tons 


New York, March 29. — While 
structural orders of importance are 
few, a better inquiry prevails. Dur- 
ing the past few days four lots in- 
volving 1000 tons each have come out, 
also several lots, ranging from 200 to 
300 tons, for miscellaneous work. No 
industrial construction is_ involved, 
however, in this newer inquiry. The 
largest award reported called for 350 
tons for a municipal pier at Camden, 
the business going to the Lehigh 
Structural’ Co. Announcement by a 
Pittsburgh independent of a reduction 
of its shape price to 2.10c, Pittsburgh, 
has been the only official revision re- 
ported. However, 1.95c, Pittsburgh, 
has beén done on a sizable tonnage, 
and 2.00c has been quoted on another. 
Action is expected soon by the George 
A. Fuller Co. on 3200 tons for a plant 
for Nippon Yuser Kaisha, Japan. 


Boston Inquiry Improves 


Boston, March 29. — Fabricating 
companics in this district almost uni- 
versally report a decided improvement 
during the past week. Inquiries which 
for many weeks have been limited to 
10 to 20-ton jobs now include at least 
four active prospects calling for over 
100 tons. Contracts let during the 
week include a lodge building at New 
Haven, Conn., and several bridge re- 
pair jobs, calling for an aggregate of 
approximately 200 tons of steel. Al- 
though the Boston strike is not com- 
pletely settled, several of the large jobs 
are being resumed and if this work 
goes ahead, nearly all structural in- 
terests are united in the opinion that 
building work in New England is due 
to become fairly active. Prices are 
unchanged at 2.10c, Pittsburgh. 


Current Awards Are Small 


Pittsburgh, March 29.—Practically 
none of the structural awards made 
recently exceed 250 tons. Included are 
two jobs totalling 325 tons for Cuba. 
A large number of inquiries are be- 
fore fabricators and are due for early 
closing.“ A large amount of work is 
on the boards and this involves ton- 
nages all the way from 50 to 5000 
tons. Prices on structural shapes 
vary from 2.00c offered by some 
makers up to 2.45c, base, Pittsburgh, 
the Carnegie Steel Co. figure. The 
price on structural ‘material fabricated 
and erected varies from $84 to $100, 
while on fabricated material, prices 
from $70 to $75 recently were noted. 

Wants 980 Tons 

Buffalo, March 29.—The hydro- 

electric commission of Ontario is about 


to place or may have already placed, 
according to reports here, two com- 


bination shape and plate tonnages. 
One is for 500 tons and the other for 
480 tons. 


Figuring on Bank Building 


Cleveland, March 29.—Invitation to 
bid on the 6000 to 7000 tons of struc- 
tural steel required for the Federal 
Reserve Bank building, Cleveland, is 


the outstanding feature of the market 
here. In the meanwhile no decision 
has been reached on the 2400 tons in- 
volved in the Wade Park manor job. 
Time has been extended for the re- 
ceipt of bids on the 300 tons which 
will be required for the Commodore 
Perry hotel, Akron. The inside price 
on structural bids in this district is 
2.00c, although it is understood the 
1300 tons for the River Rouge bridge, 
Detroit, was taken by an independent 
mill at a shade under this figure. A 
practically similar price also was done 
by an independent mill on another 
fabricating job not in this territory. 
involving about 2500 tons. 


Only Small Lots Bought 


Chicago, March 29.—Building proj- 
ects recently closed involve nothing 
of important size, practically every- 
thing being of small tonnage and well 
scattered over the country. Since the 
mail terminal building at Chicago was 
placed, nothing important has come 
up. 

Small Orders More Numerous 


Philadelphia, March 29.—While struc- 
tural projects are more numerous, no 
haste is shown in closing and awards 
are lacking. Shape orders from the 
building trade are improving, but only 
small tonnages are involved. While 
slightly under 200c, Pittsburgh, has 
been done in other districts, the usual 
range here is from 2.10c up. Some 
smaller orders have been placed at 2.50c. 

CONTRACTS AWARDED 

Bridge work for Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, 100 tons, to the Phoenix Bridge Co. 

Municipal pier, Camden, N. J., 350 tons, to 
Lehigh Structural Co. 


Two junior high schools, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, 320 tons, to the Iowa Steel & Iron 
Works; previously rted as having been 


taken by another fabricator. 
Coal x - bridge at Duluth, Minn., for 
—w Camp Coal Co., 584 tons, to independent 
shop. 
Freight shed for port of New Orleans, 
342 tons, to St. Louis Structural Steel Co. 
Warehouse for J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Co., St. Louis, 277 tons, to Kenwood Bridge 


La., 


Oo. 

Steel deck trusses for Myrtle Creek Bridge 
over Umpqua river in Douglas county, Oreg., 
226 tons, to concrete construction. 

Mines laboratory building for the University 
of Washington, Seattle, Wash., 124 tons, to 
Western Structural Steel & Tank Co., Portland, 


reg. 

Addition for. the United States Fidelity & 
Guarantee Co., New York, 165 tons to the 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 


Repairs for Central bridge, Lowell, Mass., 
Scannell Boiler Works, 175 tons to the Mc- 
Clintic-Marshal!l Co. 

Mill and boiler room, 148 and 177 tons, 
respectively, for Czarnikow-Rionda Co., New 
York, to the McClintic-Marshall Co., for ex- 
port to Cuba. 

Bank of Manhattan, Jamaica, N. Y., 750 


tons, to the National. Bridge Co. 

Department store, Hartford, Conn., 500 tons, 
to Levering & Garrigues. - : 

Building, New York, 150 tons, to Eidlitz & 


s. 
patties for International Paper Co,, Niagara 
Fale, 100, tons, to Kellogg Structural Steel 
0. 

400 tons; to Lehigh 


involving 
contract 


Latin school, Boston, 
Structural Iron Works. 

Construction job, Gates Mill, O., 
200 tons steel s piling; general 
to T. B. Husband. 

Bridge, Louisville & Nashville railroad, 1200 
tons: to Mt. Vernon Bridge Co. 

Postoffice at New Kensington, Pa., 


180 tons 
to the Pittsburgh-Des Mo Steel Co. 
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Rayen high school, Youngstown, O., 250 
tons to the Niles Tool & Forging Co. 
CONTRACTS PENDING 
Fifteen 55,000-barrel oil tanks for Mont- 


gomery Ward & Co., 3045 tons, for export to 


Mexico. Bids asked. 

Bridge at Franklin, N. H., 125 tons, bids 
being taken. 

Dormitory Columbia university, New York 
City, 100 tons, pending. 

Loft building on Broadway, near Forty- 
second street, New York City, 1000 tons, 
pending. 


Office building for Hearst Printing Co., on 
Broadway, near Fifty-seventh street, New York 
City, 1000 tons, pending. 

Junior League building, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
300 tons, bids asked. 

Garage, West Twenty-fifth street, New York 
City, 200 tons, pending. 

Garage, West 126th street, New York City, 
200 tons, pending. 


Apartment house, Fifty-fifth street, New 
York City, 1000 tons, pending. 

Office building, Syracuse, N. Y., 1000 tons, 
pending. 

Buildings for J. Spaulding & Sons Paper Co., 
Tonawanda, N. Y., 600 tons, pending. 

Stadium for Newark, N. J., 200 tons; con- 


tract pending. 
Federal Reserve Bank building, Cleveland, 
6000 to 7000 tons; bids being taxen. 
Factory building for the Fairfield Paper Co., 
Baltimore, O., 100 tons, to the Fort Pitt 
Bridge Co. 


Make Concession on Bars 


Pittsburgh, March 29.—In order to 
secure some of the going business in 
reinforcing concrete bars some mak- 
ers continue to offer concessions. | 
several cases the differential for de- 
forming, namely $1.50 per ton, is set 
aside. All of the larger awards con- 
tinue to be held in abeyance, including 
the Callis creek job, Detroit, involving 
5000 tons which calls for delivery over 
the next two years, and the Detro't 
filtration plant, 2400 tons. The W. T 
Grange Construction Co., Pittsburgh, 
recently purchased 250 tons of rein 
forcing concrete bars for the peni- 
tentiary in Center county, Pa. An 
additional 1000 tons will be pur- 
chased but the order possibly will 
not be placed for six months. The 
usual quotation is from 2.00c to 2.15c 
with the Carnegie Steel Co. namine 
2.35c, base, Pittsburgh against which 
quotations as low as 1.90c and 1.95c 


are heard. 
Miscellaneous Demand Better 
New York, March 29.—It now is 


easy to get reinforcing bars for prompt 
shipment at 1.90c and 1.95c, Pittsburgh. 
While no large lettings were reported 
in the past week, miscellaneous de- 
mand is better. Two or three school 
jobs in New York are expected to be 
closed this week. 


Extend Time on Bids 


Cleveland, March 29.—Time has 
been extended until April 1 for the 
receipt of bids for approximately 1000 
tons of concrete bars which will be 
required for the Commodore Perry 
hotel, Akron. No action yet has been 
taken on the 7000 to 8000 tons which 
have been pending for public work at 


Detroit. 
Rail Buying 


For Industrial Use Features Market— 
Resellers Compete Sharply 
Pittsburgh, March 29.—While the 
going business in light rails is not 
particularly large, some of the manu- 
facturers in this district are unable to 
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compete with certain rerolli mills 
who are offering as low as 2.15c, base, 
Pittsburgh. Mills rolling from billets 
are quoting from 2.25c to 2.50c, the 
latter having been done on single car- 
load business recently. While carload 
orders appear to be the rule, to fill 
immediate needs of coal mine operat- 
ors, industrial companies who are ex- 
tending their plant railroads are 
placing lots of 300 to 400 tons. 
Spikes continue to be asked for i: 
small lots of 25 to 200 kegs, although 
interest is not so great as_ several 
weeks ago. One large hardware com 
pany in the south has issued an in 


quiry for 2000 kegs of standard 
spikes, but so far as reported, this 
order has not been placed. While it 


is understood that concessions under 
3.30c, base, Pittsburgh, have been of- 
fered, the prices have not been con- 
firmed and the market is considered 
quotable at 3.30c to 3.65c, base, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Japan Places Cars 
New York, March 29.—The Ameri- 


can Car Co. has booked 300 gon- 
dolas fer Japan, through Mitsui & 
Co. Other buying is negligible, and 


there is little inquiry. 
Bid $47 on 11,000 Tons 
Buffalo, March 29.—A local mill has 


figured on an inquiry for 11,000 tons 
of rails for the municipal railway at 
Detroit. The price quoted was $47 mill. 


Supplemental track material is included 
in the inquiry. 


Wire and Nails 


Move in Better Volume Although in 
Small Lots—Operations Low 


Chicago, March 29.—A better move- 
ment in wire and nails is noted by sel- 
lers, but orders are practically all for 
smal] lots, indicating the hand-to-mouth 
buyng being done by all classes. Job- 
bers are moving their stocks better 
than formerly, but are not buying fully 
to replace their shipments, as they are 
avoiding the possibility of being caught 
with stock when prices move down. 
All producers are losing much time in 
operation and none probably is moving 
at better than 50 per cent capacity. 


Small Lots the Rule 


Pittsburgh, March 29.—Small orders 
for wire and wire products are com- 
ing to makers in this territory. These 
are numerous and the aggregate is en- 
couraging and coming from  wide- 
spread districts indicates a healthy 
undertone. According to manufactur- 
ers, the improvement is more psycho- 
logical than actual since it is believed 
that while the tendency to wait for 
lower prices continues well defined 
consumers fast are approaching the 
period where stocks will have to h- 
replaced since they have graduallv 
been depleted. The demand for nails 
and galvanized fencing wire continues 
fairly large. Some round tonnace 
business in galvanized fencing is held 
in abevance while jobbers are wunder- 
stood to be ordering in carload lots 
Both nails and wire still are on a 3.00c 
level, the American Steel & Wire Co 
holding to 3.25c, base, Pittsburgh. 
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Sheet Bar Prices Firmer 


Inquiries Enliven Market, but Makers Generally Refuse Offers at 


$35—Forging Billets Sold in New York at $42.50 to $43.50 


Pittsburgh, March 29.—An otherwise 
dull semifinished market sees some 
stirrmg inquiries at times, which never 
reach the ordering stage. These often 
are for estimating purposes only. One 
offer of 3000 tons of sheet bars re- 
cently was made to manufacturers m 
this territory at $35, but was refused 


by a number. Other similar offers 
are reported involving 500 tons or 
more. It is understood that $37 to 


$38 has been done recently on sheet 
bars. The market on this particular 
product appears to be somewhat stronger 
than two or three weeks ago. Some 
of the comipanies which then were 
quoting $35 have withdrawn from the 
market and now are not operating. 

Inquiries for slabs, rerolling billets 
and forging billets are few and far be- 
tween. Prices of $37, 38 and $43.50, 
base, Pittsburgh, respectively, are wun- 
derstood to be nominal since lower 
prices would be named by companies 
in an effort to get business were it 
offered. Practically nothing has been 
dene recently on which to base defi- 
nitely reduced prices. One typical 
slab inquiry recently put out involved 
40 tons. Some carload sales of wire 
rods recently were made at $52 and 
while $47 is understood to have been 
quoted on some rods recently to clean 
up a yard stock the market is con- 
sidered quotable at $52 to $57, base, 
Pittsburgh, the latter price still being 
quoted by the American Steel & 
Wire Co. 

Sales of skelp continue to be made 
from time to time, one large imde- 
pendent company there reporting sales 
during the past week of approximately 
3600 tons for domestic consumption 
and for export ‘shipment to Canada and 
Eneltand. Skelp is considered quot- 
able at 2.20c to 2.45c, 2.30c to 2.55c, 


and 2.40c to 2.65c¢ on grooved, uni- 
versal and sheared, respectively. 
Forging Billets Sold 
New York, March 29.—Sales of 


small tonnages of forging billets have 
been made im this district at $42.50 
and $43.50, base Pittsburgh. Small ton- 
nages also have been released on con 


tracts. Demand for rerolling billets 
is lacking. 
Expect Releases Soon 
Philadelphia, March 29.—The  semi- 
finished market here is nominal in the 
absence of business. Consumers are 


expected to release some tonnage shortly 
on old contracts with present market 
prices applied. 


Sheetmakers Holding Off 


Youngstown, O., March 29.—With 
the present dullness in the sheet mar- 
ket in this territory no demand for 
sheet bars exists. Sheetmakers gener- 
ally have fair sized tonnages of sheet 
bars in their yards and are out of the 
market until rollings reduce their stock 
to a low assortment. Those whose 
supply already is low are making no 
effort to stock up, preferring to b 
only in such quantity as will metc 


Pe. 
Pee | 


business in hand. In the absence of 
Sales this week the sheet bar market 
is not clearly defined. A tonnage is 
understood to have been closed at 
$35, Pittsburgh, to an Ohio consumer, 
but mills here have refused to meet 
this price.. The market for sheet bars 
here as far as can be ascertained is 
$38, mill. Dullness also exists in slabs 
and billets. No inquiries are before 
producers nor have any sales been 
made for many weeks. 


Sheet Bars Around $38 


Cleveland, March 29.—Quotations 
made in this territory on a fair-sized 
lot of sheet bars the past week indi- 


cate that the market 1s around $38, 
maker’s mill. There have been re- 
ports that lower than this figure is 
possible, but if this, is true, such 
offers are well guarded. The semi 
finished market shows little activity. 


An inquiry for 500 tons of sheet bars 
for Japan which has been figured upon 
locally has not developed into business. 


To Sell Surplus Abroad 


Washington, March 29.—At a con- 
ference today of representatives of 
the army and navy and shipping 
board it was revealed that the in- 


tention of the board is to dispose of 
plain and fabricated steel surplus 
abroad. The army and navy probab- 
ly will not join with the board in dis- 
posing their surplus. The board’s sur- 
plus amounts to about 150,000 tons. 


The army and navy surplus is about 
250,000 tons. 


Building 227 Steel Ships 


Washington, March 29.—On March 1 
private American shipyards were build- 
ing or had contracted for 227 steel 
vessels, of 901,229 gross tons, a shrink- 
age from the 252 steel vessels, of 
977,903 gross tons, under contract or 
building on Feb. 1, states a report by 
the department of commerce. This 
is exclusive of all government and 
shipping board construction. 





Would Modify Wage Pact 


Youngstown, March 29.—Indépendent 
sheet and tin plate manufacturers sub- 
scribing to the wage agreement with 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin workers indicate their in- 
tention of asking for the elimination 
from the scale for the year starting June 
30 of important extra charges which 
they declare contribute substantially to 
their high production costs. Services 
of helpers and the like are especially 
objected to as contributing to costs and 
rendering no particular aid to operatives. 
With concessions of this character se- 
cured it is expected that no demand 
will be made for reduction in the base 
wage rate. 














Better Inquiry Pleases Exporters 


Japan Is Buying Heavily of 30-Gage Black Sheets—Material Is Being Galvanized 
in the Orient—Australia Enters Market for Considerable Material— 
Price Concessions Being Named by American Producers 


EW YORK, March 29.—Neither 
N financial nor commercial] inter- 
ests are greatly concerned with 
the trend of Russian affairs. The po- 
litical developments in that part of 
Europe offer little of immediate ad- 
vantage to the iron and steel industry 
of the United States. Despite the fact, 
as alleged, that $25,000,000 of gold is 
being shipped from Russia, and that 
probably a total of $300,000,000 gold 
is available to meet foreign obligations, 
American traders foresee little business 
that can be done in that direction. 
President Harding further discouraged 
the outlook by = sanctioning the 
recent announcement by the state 
department as to the terms. on 
which the United States will open 
negotiations with Russia. 
For the moment the Oriental 
in iron and steel presents the brightest 


trade 


picture, On the other hand much is ex- 
pected from Mexico. Today a dele- 
gation of Mexican business men _ is 
being entertained in New York by a 


special committee of the Merchants’ as- 
sociation. This Mexican delegation is 
visiting various commercial centers in 
the United States to foster business 
relations. It is inviting Americans to 
send delegates to an international con- 
gress of merchants in Mexico City next 
June. 

South American markets continue in- 
active, although a measure of improve- 
ment can be seen there. The Ameri- 
can exporters are awaiting until the 
South American warehouses are emptied 
of their surplus. This may not be until 
the latter part of the year. 

Cuba has cleared up its congested 
harbors, but necessary business adjust- 
ments have not been made. Cuban 
firms must first liquidate the large 
stocks of expensive goods they pur- 
chased during the boom times before 
they can hope to do much more busi- 
ness. Furthermore, it was pointed out 
by an American steel exporter who has 
just returned from that field, much of 
the steel ordered a year ago for the 
Cuban sugar industry is just now being 
cleared thtough the customs houses. 
This steel arrived about a year late and 
it is expected that it will be used to 
meet needs this summer and fall. 

It is to the Pacific countries that the 
greater part of the present exports are 
going. It is apparent that some Ameri- 


can producers are willing to meet the 
competition of German and Belgian ma- 


terials. Price concessions have been 
made to get the business and that has 
made the independent American ex- 


porter hopeful of lower mill schedules 
generally in the near future. Little, if 
any, effort has been made to meet the 


competition with foreign materials in 
South America. 
According to reports available this 


week a shipment of 8000 tons of steel 
rails has been started on its way to 
China by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. The foreign and domestic 
orders on the books of the company, ac- 
cording to authoritative information, are 
of sufficient volume to insure continued 
operation of the mill. China is 
buying machinery of kinds. 
American exporters are considerably in- 
inquiries for ma- 
reports the sale 


rail 
various 
terested in Chinese 
chinery. One 
of 100 tons of wire shorts to China, as 
boiler tubes. 
the 


company 


well as a smal] order of 

Australia is busy with 
largest hydraulic power plants ever con- 
structed. This is located on the Mor- 
well river and it will cost £3,000,000. 
Americans are bidding on the materials 
and it is anticipated that most of the 
work will come to this country. Ameri- 
cans bid on $1,000,000 in materials. 

One exporting house has sold Australia 
a small order of steel slabs and has re- 
ceived another inquiry for 1000 tons of 
similar material. On this inquiry it ex- 
pects to encounter keen competition with 
Belgium. Another house holds an 
Australian inquiry for a small tonnage 
of angles and boiler plates. 

The most important business at present 
is coming from Japan. Japan is seeking 
means for the better use of her spelter. 
As a result, she is buying heavily in the 
United States of black sheets, which are 
shipped to that country and there gal- 
vanized. American exporters have 
probably 60,000 tons of sheet inquiries. 
These contain duplicates, but some ex- 


one of 


porters figure that Japan will buy ap- 
proximately _ 10,000 tons of sheets for 
galvanizing. 


It is said that the Consolidated Steel 
Corp. has booked black sheet orders for 
eight different Japanese firms, these be- 
ing for 30-gage sheets and in lots of 
100 to 200 tons each. Another house re- 
ports two sales to Japan of 100 and 200 
tons each of British black sheets. Still 


another sold Japan 200 tons of 30-gage 
sheets. A fourth has sold Japan 500 
tons of 3l-gage black sheets, one pass 
cold-roHed, packed 112 pounds to the 
bundle. 


Prices Reduced 


On Coal Tar Products by Competition 
for Current Business 


New York, March 29.—Compectition 
for business now opening slightly, is re- 
sulting in lower prices on coal tar prod- 
With the exception of naphtha- 
lene, which declined about a fortnight 
ago, virtually all products have 
reduced during the past few days. 

Ninety per cent benzol is now being 
quoted in tanks at 25 f.o.b 
works, and in drums, at 28 to 31 cents; 


ucts 


been 


cents, 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Spot 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants 
pe eae $0.27 to .33 
en a a eee .28 to .34 
Solvent naphtha .......... soe oe ep.ol 


Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 


DEG stecgusabbewesdeocvoces nominal 
Naphthalene, flake .............. $0.085 
Naphthalene, balls .............. 0.095 
Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia........... $2.85 to $3 


Contract 


MT wec0ceeeut ae $0.27 to .33 
Toluol 28 to .34 
Solvent naphtha 25 to .31 


Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 


DE cpscumhedeteus soseveess no 
Naphthalene, flake ............. $0.09 to .10 
Naphthalene, balls ............ -10 to .11 


Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia.......... nominal 











pure benzol, in tanks, 27 cents, and in 
drums, 30 to 33 cents; solvent naphtha, 
in tanks, 25 cents and in drums, 28 to 
31 cents, and toluol in tanks, 28 cents 
and in drums 31 to 34 cents. 

While there is an improvement in 
demand, the market is still far from 
active and orders continue to be re- 
stricted to spot requirements. This ap- 
plies to naphthalene, despite the fact 
there has been fairly substantial in- 
crease in business during the past 
month as a result of the spring clean- 
ing season. Naphthalene in flakes con- 
tinues to be quoted at 8.50 cents, f.o.b. 
works, and in balls, 9% cents. 

Quotations on sulphate of ammonia 
are holding nominally at $2.65 to $2.75, 
this being a slight decline under those 
offered last week. 








hink Steel Tariff High Enough 


Members of House Subcommittee on Metals Confine Efforts to Equalizing Labor Factors 
—Little Need for Protection Against Competition, Their View—Producers Fail 


To Testify—Hoover To Get in Closer Touch with the Industry 


ASHINGTON, March 29.— 
Basic iron and steel products 
need not be protected in the 
new permanent tariff act much more, 
if. any, than they are in the present 


Underwood act, is the present “opinion 
of members of the metals subcommittee 
of the house ways and means com- 
mittee, which is about to undertake the 
drafting of the new act. At this time, 
the metals subcommittee the 
safest yardstick in measuring the need 
for high duties is the labor factor, as 
the more labor enters into a product 
for protection, 
minerals, 


believes 


need 

and that the 
such as chrome, manganese, tungsten and 
the like, the greater 


consideration. 


the greater the 


certain of wart 


should receive 


f the subcommittee de 


Members « 
clare they cannot see where such mon 
products as billets, 
and the like are 
competition. 
What exists at this time 
is to be found only at Atlantic and Gulf 
ports, they believe, and with a reduc- 
tion in ‘railroad freight rates even this 
competition will be minimized. Those 
ron and steel products in which mutch 
figures also are in the 


steel slabs, 


sheets, pl 


and 
blooms, ates 
endangered by foreign 


competition 


machine work 


members’ minds as not needful of 
high duties. The subcommittee, how- 
ever, is deeply impressed by the dif- 


ference between wage scales and living 
conditions here and abroad, and it be- 
lieves that the greatest opportunity it 
has for American industry 
is in equalizing the labor factor here 


service to 


and abroad. 


From Steelmakers 


No Testu 1oOny 


A deep impression has been made 
on the subcommittee by the total ab- 
sence to date of testimony on 
the permanent tariff by a basic iron 
and steel producer. It is understood 
that a brief has been filed by certain 
producers, favoring restoration of the 
Payne-Aldrich duties, but this has not 


yet been laid before the subcommittee. 


any 


Whether tto invite representatives of 
the industry to appear is being dis- 
cussed, and in this connection the 
names of E. H. Gary and James A. 
Farrell, of the United States Steel 
Corp., have been mentioned. Some 
independent producers also will be 
called if the subcommittee decides to 
open up the question. Conferences 


are being held daily by the subcom- 


mittee, of which Congressmen John 
©. Tilson, of New Haven, Conn., is 
chairman, and Charles T. Timberlake, 
Sterling, Colo., and Luther W. Mott, 
Oswego, N. Y., are the remaining mem- 
bers. Discussion so far has centered 
on the testimony with reference to 
ferroalloys, molybdenum, chrome and 
tungsten 
Tariff Only for Revenue 

The present attitude of the sub- 
symmiuttee, that the Underwood duties 
are regarded as about oorrect for 


heavy iron and steel, gives an inkling 
of internal differences in the ways and 


means committee itself. Heretofore, 
t has been generally thought that 
something approximating the Payne- 


Aldrich duties would serve as a guide 


One member of the subcommittee 
goes so far as to state that for all 
the protection heavy iron and _ steel 
apparently need, they might as well 
be on the free list, and that the 
Underwood duties or something ap- 


will be retained 


little 


proximating them 
revenue 


Ford 


only to preserve what 


they may bring in Chairman 
ney, of the ways and means committee, 
is an avowed high-tariff man, and 


whether his views will go along with 
those of the subcommittee is a 
The 


that consideration 


ques- 
prediction is freely made 
of every schedule 
subcommittees 
the 


tion 


drafted by the various 
stiff 


sections 


vill precipitate a contest, and 


on and steel will be no ex 
ception, 
Much 
in ‘by 
ly lead and 


cipally 
inclusion of a 


speculation is being indulged 
producers, prin- 
the like, as 


metals section 


vafious metal 


zinc and 
to the 
in the proposed emergency tariff act 
It is stated definitely, however, there is 
no hope of any protection for metals 
before fall other than that to be ac- 
corded by the passage of an anti- 
dumping act and the valuation of im- 
ports on an American The 
Fordney emergency tariff deals, 
and always has dealt, farm 
and livestock products, 
are that it will be rather 
than enlarged Its without 
a fight is by no means certain. 
While it is stated assuringly that 
the legislative program of the special 
session of congress President Harding 
has called for April 11 is coming 
along in good shape, the opposite is 
more nearly the truth. The low-tariff 


basis. 
now 
only with 
and chances 
reduced 


passage 


RRS 


wing of the Republican party, which 
believes that the tariff situation has 
been reversed because the United 
States is now a creditor nation, com- 


prises no mean strength. 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover con- 
tinues to promulgate plans for imcreas- 
ng the service of his department to 
the business world. In the matter of 
naming committees for ithe 
various industries, to serve as a means 
industries in touch 
has already 

representa- 


advisory 
of keeping these 
the department, he 
made engagements to meet 
tives of three industries, one of which 
s the automobile industry, to be rep 
the automobile 


commerce. 


with 


resented by national 

Secretary 
direct touch 
industry, he 


chamber of 


Hoover has not into 
with the 
states, but 
The 


institute is 


got 


iron and steel 


will do so as soon as pos- 
American Iron and Stee! 
likely to be the channel 


department is 


sible 
In a quiet way the be- 


ginning to ascertain the stocks of com- 


modities in foreign countries whose 
trade with the United States is meas- 
urable This, Secretary Hoover ex- 
plains, will enable the American manu- 
facturer to plan his foreign trade 

re intelligently. Steel will be one 


the commodities to figure in this 


survey 


Unite To Sell Machinery 
Products Abroad 


: Shops and Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., both of Boston, the Draper 
iopedale, Mass., the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., 
and the Whitin Machine Works, Whitins 
principal stockhold- 
Machinery 


icO-Lowe 


Mass., are th 
the 


Co., which 


ville, 
American Textile 
has established headquarters 
and Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, Norway and Sweden, to 
built by stock- 
Allen, a former 


ers of 


in Paris, branch offices in 


market machinery the 


holders. Chester § 
Worcester man is president of the com- 
pany, which numbers among its -officers 
and directors, Frank |]. Hale, Boston, 
second vice president; Charles L. Talbot, 
Verry, - vice 


Boston, treasurer Irving H. 


president of the Crompton & K»nowles 
Loom Works, E. Kent Swift, treasurer 
and Lawrence M. Keeler, agent, both 
of the Whitin Machine Works, and 


Birstow H. B. Draper of the Draper 


Co., directors. 








Ss 
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Again Asks Gary To Cut 


Steel Prices 

Washington, March 29.—“A_ volun- 
tary and sweeping reduction, of your 
prices and diminution of your profits 
would give powerful argument to those 
who are trying to persuade labor to 
relinquish some of its charges. You 
cannot, Judge Gary, defend a _ reduc- 
tion in wages at the same time that 
your corporation is gathering in such 
profits for shareholders as to which 
I have directed attention.” 

With this statement, John Skelton 
Williams, former comptroller of the 
United States treasury, concludes his 
second letter to Chairman E. H. Gary 
of the United States Steel Corp., re- 
plying to Mr. Gary’s answer to Mr. 
William’s first letter asking that the 
Steel corporation reduce steel prices. 

Mr. Williams again asks Judge Gary 
to make the reductions, declaring he is 
not yet satisfied the corporation can 
not sell its products at lower prices. 
He maintains, as in his first letter, that 
the corporation is blocking business re- 
vival and declares it is not “utopian” 
but business foresight to cut steel 
prices and it would have been such 
had the Steel corporation not quoted 
the full maximum prices fixed by the 
government in the period of market 
regulation during the war. 


Will Discuss Ores 


Questions pertaining to iron ore from 
both the furnace and mine operators’ 
standpoint will come up tor discus- 
sion at an important meeting of the 
Southern Ohio Pig Iron and Coke as- 
sociation, called by that body, at the 
office of M. A. Hanna & Co., at Cleve- 
land, April 18. The morning meeting 
will be held at 9:30 o’clock. In the af- 
ternoon a joint meeting of the associa- 
tion with Cleveland Chemists and Ore 
Samplers will be held. A triple sec- 
tion of the Southern Ohio Pig Iron 
and Coke association, Cleveland Chem- 
ists and Ore Samplers and the Ohio 
branch of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
will take place in the evening. 








Renamed for President 

Albert E. Newton, president of the 
Hobbs Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., who 
is serving his first term as president of 
the National Metal Trades association, 
hes been renominated for election at the 
annual meeting to be held at Hotel 
Astor, New York, April 18-21. Other 
officers nominated are as follows: First 
vice president, George O. Rockwood, 
Rockwood Mfg. Co., Indianapolis; sec- 
ond vice president, W. W. Coleman, 
Bucyrus Co. South Milwaukee, Wis.; 
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treasurer, F. C. Caldwell, H. W. Cald- 
well & Son, Chicago; councilors, for two 
years, L. J. Chandler, Chandler Co., 
Springfield, Mass.; A. C. Gilbert, A. C. 
Gilbert Co,, New Haven, Conn.; G. W. 


March 31, 1921 


Mixter, Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., 
Buffalo; Paul C. DeWolfe, Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I.; and 
Paul T. Norton, Case Crane & En- 
ginering Co., Columbus, O. 





The Nonferrous Metals 








Copper and Lead Make Sudden Advances After Week in Which 
All Were Quiet—Mines Close—Zinc Weak 


Spot _ tLead Zinc 
Straits New York St. Louis Spott Spot Nickel 
tCopper New York basis basis aluminum antimony shot 
DE Dicksecenntccoe Bane 29.50 4.25 4.70 23.00 5.25 40.00 
March 24.....  sale-.gs 30.25 4.25 4.70 23.00 5.25 40.00 
SE: Dicncadevevens 12.12% 29.75 4.25 4.70 23.00 5.15 40.00 
OS Ee ee 29.75 4.25 4.67% 23.00 5.15 40.00 
SE Pads s otha ced 12.62 29.50 4.37% 4.65 23.00 5.15 40.00 
tOutside market, refinery. 
TOpen market quotation. 
EW YORK, March 29.—Little road difficulties in Mexico. The out- 


happened in the nonferrous 

metal markets from the middle 
of last week until yesterday, but late 
Monday afternoon things began to 
happen in earnest and the succeeding 
24 hours found a number of prices 
materially higher, with indications of 
still further climb. Copper benefitted 
the most, with lead up by a fair mar- 
gin. Zine, on the other hand, is lower. 

Announcements of the closing of a 
number of big and moderate sized 
copper mining 2nd smelting concerns 
was the principal factor in the first 
substantial brace that has appeared in 
the red metal market in many months. 
From slightly over 12c last week to 
12.50c late yesterday the electrolytic 
metal advanced, and today was 
12.624 to 12.75c_ refinery. Large 
agencies continued to quote 13c. 

Among the mines now closing are 
the Utah Copper and one branch of 
Phelps Dodge. Early estimates are 
that April output will fall at least a 
third short of February, and _ that 
month was at less than half capacity. 
Use of the metal in automobile; looks 
slightly better, but the domestic de- 
mand shows little growth. A better 
demand for building seems to be fore- 
cast by building permit figures. Cast- 
ing copper now is 12c to 12.12%c, and 
lake 12.75c to 13c delivered. 

Zinc continues dull. Brass _ mills 
and steel mills are out of the market, 
but some improvement in sheet mill 
operations is taken to be a good 
omen, though it is not known to 
what extent galvanized figures in that 
gain. 

Lead prices are a little higher, with 
a fair amount of buying, while sup- 
plies are being held down by rail- 


side market has been running ™%c over 
the leading interest in the East, and 
with the latter going up yesterday 
the outside market went up again, the 
New York price today being 4.37%c 
to 4.50c, and East St. Louis 4.15¢ to 
4.25c. The leading interest’s price is 
4.10c now. 

Tin is almost without demand, and 
has changes in price daily, though 
they remain nominal. 

Brass mill products are unchanged, 
with much cutting to obtain desirable 
orders. Should copper strength con- 
tinue, it probably will at least elimi- 
nate the cutting if not force up the 
following prices which are for mill 
deliveries, quantities basis: 


Mill Products 


SHEETS 
Copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., minimum. 20.25-20.50 
EN a ee ee 17.25 
Zinc, ga. 9 to 18 plates “ec less). 11.00 
Lead, full sheets (cut “ec more) 7.50 
SEAMLESS TUBES 
rn ee oo memes 21.00 
DE shntwe vamendeens TTT - 22.00 
RODS 
High brass, round, % to 2% in.. 15.25 
CE - 18.25 
WIRE 
Sr. « adesdwhsive stuns ad _— 15.00 
EE a ae Pe 18.25 
Dealers’ buying prices on old metals 
follow: 
Old Metals 
HEAVY RED BRASS 
REED 0.0 vs cbdecestsosecsbes 8.50 
CS errr j 8.50 9.00 
i i: sccseneddeneenees 9.25 9.50 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
le WEE woes ekdssecocesse+ 5.75 6.00 
BOD ccccccevdccceossceson 6.00 
DE Snetec vnevaesenees 5.00 5.50 
ZINC 
SED SE iced cccocecetesecs 2.75 3.00 
ERS ce cccces .ccccccece 2.75 3.00 
EE Sui tcctitedvcdsseccss 2.25 











British Steel Prices Shaded 


Makers Offering Inducements of $7.84 to $11.76, but Consumers Still Insist on More 
—Foreign Competition on Pig Iron Intensified —Coke Prices Reduced— 
Midland Board Refuses Operators Demand for Wage Cut 


European Headquarters, 
Tue Iron Trape Review, 
2-4 Caxton House, Westminster, 8S. W. 
March 28.—British 


ONDON, 
makers generally are shading 


their prices £2 to £3 ($7.84 to 


steel- 


$11.76) per ton, while definite reduc 
tions have been announced as fol- 
lows: Scotch beams to £17 10s 


($68.60), compared with £20 ($78.40) 
a week ago, steel hoops, now £18 10s, 
($72.52) as compared with £20, and tin 
plate £1 4s 

against £1 6s ($5.10) 


($4.70) per base box as 


Oipen-hearth steel made in Scotland 
is competing with the product manufac 


tured in the Birmingham district on 


an equal basis of price, despite the 


fact that the cost of carriage from 


The Iron Trade Review Staff Cable 





Sterling —$3.92 








Scotland is £2 ($7.84) per ton. Brit- 
ish steelmakers declare that the sale 
of all finished steel products involves 
a loss to them of 10 shillings ($1.96) 
Consumers, however, are 
further reductions 

A decline of 12 
($2.45) in the price of 


shillings, 6 
Durham coke is 


pence 


announced, and a= similar’ reduction 


is expected to be made _ elsewhere 


Foreign competition in the pig iron 


market continues to increase 3el- 
gian basic iron now is offered at £6 5s 
($24.50) in England. Consumers in 


Sootland during last week imported 


pressing for 


15,000 tons each of pig iron and steel. 

Six more furnaces have been blown out 
The total num- 
ber of country 
operating is 180 as compared with 245 
The number of tin plate 
106, compared 


in the Barrow district. 
furnaces in tthe now 
a year ago 
mills now operating is 
with 394, 

Steel skelp for tube making is un- 
($39.20). A 
slight improvement is noted in the in 
quiry for structural steel. Steel mills 
are working at a low rate, and in the 
Sheffield district 29,000 emiployes are 
id. The Midland district wages board 
has refused the request of operators 
reduction of 15 per cent in 
their 


derselling iron by £10 


ior a 


wages based on representation 


of heavy additional] costs 


Strive To Meet Continental Competition 


IDDLESBOROUGH, Eng, 
M March 15.—Continental com 

petition continues keen, and 
the low quotations prevailing for ma- 
terial offered by overseas sellers keep 
British buyers out of the export mar- 
ket. Belgian pig iron and steel plates 
are offered from Antwerp at prices 
below the cost of production in Eng- 
land. Steel ship plates made in Eng- 
land were quoted at the end of Feb- 
ruary at £21 5s ($83.09) for export 
and at the same time continental sell- 
ers were offering plates, delivered at 
Middlesborough at £7 ($27.37) per 
ton below the price of British manufac- 
turers. 

British manufacturers’ stocks 
accumulated to disquieting proportions. 
Firms having this surplus on hand are 
fully aware of its decreasing value 
and have their Blast 
furnace, shipyard and steel mills work- 
being dismissed in increasing 
Large companies 


have 


closed works. 
ers are 
numbers each week. 
are closing their plants as demand falls 


European Staff Correspondence 





| Sterling $3.91 | 





\n all round decrease in the iron and 
steel tonnage exported from the Mid- 
dlesborough district is shown during 
February. Material has been delivered 
to 22 countries and the total quantity 
shipped reached 34,447 tons. This 


represents a decrease in the volume of 


Tees trade of over 10,000 tons com- 
pared with January. 
Several adjustments were made in 


sritish prices during February to meet 
At the end of the 
quotations 


foreign competition. 
month Cleveland pig iron 

fell £2 5s ($8.82) per ton, 
the export quotation to £7 15s ($30.30) 


bringing 


per ton. This represents a drop of 
£3 15s ($14.68) compared with quo- 
tations prevailing in December. East 


hematite also is offered at £2 


coast 
($7.84) per ton less, while iron bars 
and rivets have declined an _ equal 


amount. 


Italy accepted several cargoes of pig 


iron during February, a total of 5010 
tons having been dispatched from Mid- 
dlesborough. Belgium also took pig 
iron to the extent of 3080 tons. The 
present export quotations on pig iron 


are as follows: 


00 $31.28 
15 0 30.30 
140 30.11 


No. 1 Cleveland.. 
No. 3 Cleveland... -? 
Sh Ae EE Sv cceceenctael 


i hh 
= 
te 
a 


No. 4 Forge... 29.81 
DEG. sbactes oevsecun 12 6 29.81 
WGe couse “a ’ 10 0 29.32 
East coast hematite 0 0 35.19 
No. 1 hematite. ieee oe 35.68 

The overseas demand for steel is 


easier. India continues the heaviest 
buyer of British steel, having during 
February taken 6369 tons of manufac- 


tured products. Australia, Argentina 
and Japan took 3216, 2151 and 1869 
tons respectively. The current prices 


of manufactured steel for export are: 


eed 
Heavy steel rails is 50 $71.36 
Steel ship and bridge plates 21 50 83.09 
Steel boiler plates 27 10 0 108.51 
Steel angles .. ... 19 15-0 77.23 
Steel joists : . 19 $0 73.27 
Fish plates .. - 33 $8 90.91 
Galvanized corrugated sheets. 25 5 0 98.73 
Hard steel billets........... igs 50 71.36 


Belgians Quote Special Export Prices 


RUSSELS, March 15.—A new ele- 
appeared in the Bel- 

gian iron and _ steel situation 
which will tend to increase competition 


ment has 
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Franc $0.05 











by the producers of the country. Bel- 


RR7 


gian manufacturers have obtained a satis- 
factory arrangement of the. tariff. As 
a result effective March 1, special prices 
were applied to finished products for 





_—— 
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e 
Current Iron and Steel Prices of —? 
B e.:* h M k SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
ritis ar et SEED 6 eos bea < ; 745 52.90 
RE ea ee 745 52.90 
‘ Corrected to Date by Coble EME, ScSs, casd enh sbedadote 745 52.90 
jome Market Petes. Gross Tons ot Works or Purnece FINISHED STEEL 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL . 
= as @ $ 7 por 208 kilos , 
i i MRS ted coetccesoese 1210 0 49.00 ; 
OE oh. ce daseceesocacce 75 5.33 
bars SOC ree eee 12 10 0 49.00 Angles et Te A FEE ee ae 75 5 33 
TT [ite nds 6 pnneesecs éeoees 1615 0 65.66 Normal beams and profiles........ 75 533 
FINISHED STEEL Plates, bridge and tank, 5 milli- J 3 
Steel bars, England, % to 3-inch. 146.00 62.72 og tan | , iaepntadvsseess +44 7.46 
Ship plates, Re RE 19 0 0 74.48 B eets, black, 3 millimeters. .... o2.° 10 Ved 
Ship plates, Scotland............... 19 0 0 74.48 ars, cold-drawn, 40 to 60 milli- : 
Beams England 1710 0 68.60 meters, round .......esseeeseees 115 8.17 
Beams, a a aaa alta 1710 0 68.60 Pig iron prices, are f.0.b. cars at Longwy, Briey or Thionville, 
an i he oe 21 00 82.32 according to the schedule of the Comptoir des Fontes; semifinished 
Sheets. gal at “s BeePseas erees 2410 0 96.04 steel prices, by the Comptoir Siderurgique de France, are delivered 
Rails ° —— a i hired 18 0 0 69.76 at principal consuming centers; finished prices, by the Paris 
Tin plate, base box, 108 Ibs........ 140 f70 Consortium, are delivered at Paris. 
tee DED  webecanes she cucacesees 18 10 0 ° o 
PIG IRON® Belgian Market 
West Coast Hematite ............. 900 35.28 
Hematite, East Coast Mixed Numbers 9 00 35.28 : 
Middlesborough, Basic ........... 700 27.44 Prices Last Reported 
=>} —- oan aateoe 710 0 29.40 PIG IRON 
° oundry, Derby, Leicester, . 
Nottingham .......c.csccesssuee. 810 0 33.32 ee Oe 
No, 3 Foundry, Northamptonshire. 710 0 29.36 Foundry, 3% Si., Belgium...... . $10 to 320 22.01 to 22.72 
No. 3 Foundry, Staffordshire... ... 810 0 33.32 Renee. 30 G1 UT muembes 350 04.85 
No. 3 Scotch Foundry............. 810 0 fr dk Edson... 288 to 288 19.88 to 20.59 
Ferromanganese 78 per cent........ 22 10 0 88.20 a ioe 25 2 38 to 20.5° 
e oe omer, — ditededese 280 to 290 19.88 to 20.59 
COKE asic-bessemer, Luxemburg ........ es 
ee ee bh oak SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
iiapsledsees eee . - 30.11 
in Pitt, iron, quotations are f.o.b, furnace for delivery in the United Billets. <2.0.0.. 000000 "42S t0 438 30.18 t0 30.89 
ingdom. Export prices generally are subject to negotiations. I are a ss hulas ee on ie 450 31.95 
i he i La on ceed neew ie 525 37.28 
French Market i 650 46.15 
i FINISHED MATERIAL 
Prices Last Reported Francs per 100 kilos 
PIG IRON (220 Ibs.) 
Francs per metric ton PE DNS 45 bas cdbieedess sce 47.50 to 50 3.37 to 
(2205 ths.) Normal beams and profiles........ 52.50 to 55 3.73 to 3 
Hematite, Lorraine .............+. 625 44.38 Plates, 5 millimeters and thicker.... 67.50 to 70 4.79 to 4.97 
Foundry, Longwy, 3% Si., sand-cast 347 24.64 Plates, 3 to 5 millimeters...... to 72.50 4.97 to 5 
Foundry, Longwy, 3% Si., chill-cast 380 26.98 Sheets, black, 3 millimeters........ 70 to 72.50 4.97 to 5.15 
Foundry, Longwy, 2% Si., sand-cast 350 24.85 EE EE tie Lk gS pened inet ged es Gis ade 
Foundry, Longwy, 2% Si., chill-cast 360 to 370 25.56 to 26.27 Sheets, galvanized NE ORE TRA TY 190 13.49 
COKE *Sold om same basis as semifinished material. 
ND <3 ones scccnccsasseee 135 9.59 All prices f.o.b. furnace or works, except finished material, for 
German, Belgian and British furnace 135 9.59 which delivered prices are quoted. 











shipment out of the country im export. with respect to plant activity. Recent in the hope of obtaining lower figures. 
The following figures will give a figures show that 26 furnaces out of 58 The reduction in the price of coke was 








precise statement of present Belgian are operating. announced first more than three weeks 
production compared with that of previ- ago and was supposed to take effect 
ous months and also of pre-war times. March 1. The government, however, has 
In January 26 furnaces were working as Franc—$0.072 put off and still is putting off the publi- 
against 27 in December and an aver- cation of the official announcement and 
age of 54 before the war. The produc- Paris, March 15.—It is interesting to meanwhile prices remain up. 

tion of pig iron was 112,330 tons as note that the French metallurgical Opinions seem to coincide that French 


against 126,860 tons in December, 1919. world looks to the United States in the coal has about touched bottom. If the 
a reduction of 14,500 tons or 13 per cent. present crisis for the first sign of a  pricéd of metallurgical coke is brought 
This is only 45 per cent of the prewar return of business, and optimistic state- down to 100 francs ($7.20) per ton, as 
production. The difference in the pro- ments given out by American business some French authorities have been pre- 
duction of both unfinished and finished men are the only basis for hope. The dicting, the average price of all coals 
steel, from December to January how- general situaton has not improved. will be about three to four times the 
ever, is only about 4000 tons. The announcement of reduction in the prewar level. The same ratio will ap- 

In Luxemburg the trade situation is price of coke is giving buyers of pig ply to the prices of metallurgical prod- 
about as bad as in Belgium and France, iron an excuse for holding off orders ucts 


German Works Idle : Give Reb ate on lron 
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ness is in suspense, owing to the Mark—$0.015 mand. Coal-tar products have  be- 
general feeling that the political come much cheaper, although the 
decisions arrived at in the London con- are idle, while the remainder areonare- lower prices fail to attract buy- 
ference are of great importance, from duced operating basis, as they have but ers and from this it is inferred that 
an economic point of view, to Germany. few orders remaining on their books. coal prices will soon become lower. 


A large number of iron and steel work« The fuel situation has eased con- The labor situation continues to im- 


8 Sry March 15.—Busi- | siderably, chiefly due to the small de- 


























March 31, 1921 


increase of un- 
has stimulated 


prove at present. The 
employment apparently 
the workers to greater energy. The 
total number of unemployed in Ger- 
many is estimated at 600,000. 

Prices of iron and steel remain un- 
changed but the pig iron syndicate has 
announced its intention of giving a re- 
bate of 50 marks ($0.075) per ton to 


rHE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


all buyers undertaking to 
their pig iron from the syndicate. This 
concession is due to the keenness of 
foreign competition, especially from the 
smelters of Belgium and France, who 
are pressing cheap iron on the market. 

The Eisenwirtschaftsbund is gradually 
losing its control of the industry. Its 
official prices have become more or less 


obtain all 


— 


SdY 


nominal and most of those engaged in 
the industry realize that prices must 
be regulated, under present circum- 
stances, by individual and direct negoti- 
ation. It is now recognized that an 
industry so important as the iron and 
steel trades of Germany cannot be 
governed by a bureaucratic system of 
state officials. 


Germany Monopolizing Austrian Trade 





| Austrian Crown—$0.00138 


IENNA, March 15.—The market 
situation in Austria is particu- 


larly favorable to the German 
trade, as recently many Austrian iron 
consumers broke off relations with the 








Czech firms from whom they for- 
merly obtained their supplies. Of 
course, German material, in view of 
the high rate of exchange, the mark 
being equivalent to 0.087 crowns, is 
still far more expensive than Aus- 
trian iron. But it is highly probable 
that German export prices will soon 
be reduced. German ironworks, and 


particularly exporters, have established 
agencies in Vienna, with the ob- 
ject of selling pig iron, black sheets, 
boiler plates, wire afid bar iron. These 
products now are being offered. Prices 
are mainly on the basis of f.o.b. fron- 
tier station. The most recent offers oi 
German iron are on the basis of 2800 
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to 2900 marks ($44.50 to $46.10) per 
metric ton; rolled material, 3300 to 
3500 marks ($52.47 to $55.65 per metric 
ton): and boiler plates 3400 marks 


($54.06 per metric ton). These are all 
minimum prices, and Germans under- 


take early delivery. 


Negotations in Berlin by a German 
group for the purchase of the greater 
part of the shares of the Alpine works 
The object is to lay 
for the acquisition of 
Austrian and steel works, The 
Bohler works, the Egydyer iron and 
steel works, and the works of Felten 
& Guillaume, all situated in Styria, 
already have been annexed to the Ger- 
man Stinnes group. 


are continuing. 
the foundation 
iron 


Czech Market Is Aggravated 


The 


frontier 


the Czech-Polish 
and the prohibition of im- 
movements specially aimed at 
nave aggravated the market 


closing of 


ports, 
Austria, 








| Czech Crown —$0.0122 





situation in Czecho-Slovakia. The ex- 
ports from Czecho-Slovakia to Poland 
and Austria have continued to de- 
cline. Austrian industries have ob- 
tained their iron and steel on a large 
scale from Germany, and the general 
effect has been to restrict operations 
of the Czech industry. 

German pig iron is far cheaper in 
Austria than Czech materiai. For 
example the price of German foundry 
pig iron is 26 crowns per kilo ($31.72 
per metric ton) f.o.b. Vienna, whereas 
Czecho material costs $36.60 per metric 
ton. Recent reductions in Czech prices 
have heen met by further reductions in 
German quotations. 

In Czecho-Slovakia, a region of Up- 
per Hungary, which formerly belong- 
ed to Great Hungary, the populace 
is being subjected to a great decal of 


political disturbance. 


Canadian Pig lron Marked Down $3 


29.—The 
the 


March 
interest in 


ORONTO, Ont., 
chief feature of 


Canadian pig iron 
decline of $3 per ton in prices an- 
nounced in the past week. The new 
prices are: No. 1 (2.25 to 2.75 silicon) 
$36.14; malleable $36.14; No, 2 (1.75 to 
2.25 silicon) $35 Toronto. On occount 


of freight charges, prices for iron de- 
livered at Montreal are $2 higher. Demand 
for pig iron is still limited to immedi- 
ate requirements of consumers and 
orders call for small tonnages only. 
There is practically no buying for the 
second quarter. Steel plants and found- 
ries have shown no tendency so far 
this year to book their future require- 
ments of pig iron. At present, three 
furnaces are blowing at Sault Ste. Marie; 
two at Hamilton and one at Port Col- 
borne, Ont., but unless there is a speedy 
improvement in demand some of these 
may blow out. 

Demand for iron and steel is improv- 
ing very slowly. While mills are book- 


. , 
market is a 
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ing some orders their output is con- 
siderably in excess of the demand. Steel 
bars are quoted at 3.45c Toronto, with 
only a Imited demand. Structural shapes 
are 3.50c to 3.55c. During the past 
week the demand for the latter was 
exceptionally light, but inquiries are 
coming forward and there is a pos- 
sibility that there will be more activity 
seen. No change has been announced 
in the price of plates, the prevailing 
quotation being 3.25c. Demand is show- 
ing some improvement. ‘ During _ the 
week the Leaside Engineering Co., Lea- 
side, Ont., sent out an inquiry for 
inch plates for car construction pur- 
poses, which has not yet been closed. 
Small tonnages of both black and galvan- 
ized sheets are moving from the mills. No. 
28 black sheets are quoted at 5.95c, Tor- 
onto, and No. 28 galvanized, 7.65c. 

The scrap market remains inactive. In 
previous years United States buyers 
picked up considerable quantities of the 
surplus Canadian scrap, but for some 


4 
%- 


local 
steel 


have not been in the 
market. Some foundries and 
plants are taking more interest in the 
market but have not placed big orders. 
Steel plants are buying heavy melting 
steel again but only for immediate use. 
As dealers claim to be paying $14 per 
ton for heavy melting, they are not 
anxious to sell below this figure. Steel 
turnings are quoted by dealers at $8. 
Dealers continue to pay $15 for rails 
but are not anxious to replenish their 
stock. No. 1 wrought scrap is in better 
demand and dealers are buying it at 
$12. Stove plate is exceptionally scarce, 
and despite the fact that dealers are 
offering $23 none is coming out. Found- 
ries are buying machinery cast and the 
movement of this material is improving. 
During the past week dealers made no 
change in their price, $22.50, but it is 
possible that this will drop in keeping 
with the reduction in pig iron. Serap 
dealers do not look for normal trading 
for a month or two. 


time they 














Better Tone in Western Markets 


Producers More Optimistic, Though Buying Still Is Suspended—Demand for Wire Products, 


Tool and Alloy Steels Grows Brisk—Inquiries for Bars and Shapes Increase— 
Pig Iron Inactive, Consumers Being Stocked for 90 Days 


AN FRANCISCO, March 26.—- 
S With the exception of wire prod- 
ucts, business in the California 
iron and steel market continues quiet, 
although producers report prospects 
are brighter. It is evident from the ab- 
sence of sizable inquiries and the atti- 
tude of indifference to present prices 
that the spring buying movement has 
not begun. The large stocks of sheets, 
plates and bars in warehouses are mov- 
ing at a slow rate, and if the demand 
continues as at present the stocks are 
sufficient to take care of orders for at 
least six months. 

Railroads are keeping out of the mar- 
ket but it is understood that their 
requisitions have been made out and 
that at the first sign that the bottom 
. has been reached they will come out 
with good tonnages. 

The pig iron market is very inac- 
tive, no sales having been made. Dur- 
ing the past few days numerous rumors 
have been heard regarding sales in- 
volving fair tonnages but careful in- 
quiry has failed to bring to light even 
one transaction. Inquiries are being 
received but there is no assurance 
when the inquiries will result in busi- 
ness® Foundry men are speaking more 
hopefully and report that business 
‘prospects look better to them. Opera- 
tions are limited to about 20 per cent 
of capacity. Offers of Chinese and 
Belgian pig iron continue to be 
ceived by foundrymen at prices con- 
siderably less than quoted on domestic 
iron. One large user reports a firm 
offer of Belgian pig, running 2.75 to 
3.25 silicon and 0.2 per cent sulphur, 
at $36 a gross ton, delivered. Found- 
rymen have stocks piled in their yards 
sufficient to last them, under present 
operations, for at least 90 days‘ and 


re- 


it is the impression of the furnace 
interests that a price as low as $25 a 
gross ton, delivered, would fail to 
bring an order. 

Coke prices show a _ pronounced 


downward tendency and the market 
remains exceptionally weak. Foundry 
activity is at a low ebb. 

Bar mill operators report a much 
better volume of business booked and 
considerable increase in inquiries for 
reinforcimg material. However, the 
orders being received are not of a 
volume to permit steady operations. 
Eastern merchant bars continue to be 
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3.40c, 
instances 
One lot of 
sold in 
Keen competition im 


although 
has 
involving 


delivered, 
3.15¢ 


bars 


quoted at 
im several 
offered. 
100 tons was 
2.65c, duty paid. 
reinforcing bars has brought out many 
low prices. 

The plate market is lifeless, no sales 
being reported, except that resale in- 
report a decided improvement 
bars. The 
ket is erratic. So far as 
sales have been made although 
sumers have received firm offers of 
4.75¢ to 3.75c and 2.75c¢ on galvanized, 
black blue sheets, re- 
spectively. Export continue 
to be received for 
sheets, and _ several 
lots of 100 tons 
The largest 
1800 tons of 30-gage black 
for export to Kobe, which 
at $117.00 a ton, or 5.08%c 


been 


terests 
sheet mar- 


known no 


in plates and 


con- 


and annealed 
inquiries 
light gage black 
sales involving 


have been made. 


single order was _ for 
sheets 
went 
per pound 
amount of inquiries 
foir noted. One structural 
shop reports receiving an offer of Bel- 
gian shapes for delivery in April and 
May at 2.75c, delivered. Bids 
opened by the commission 
for a steel bridge to be erected over 
the Feather river at Oroville, Cal., and 


An mereased 
shapes is 


were 
highway 


Healy-Tibbits submitted the lowest 
bid. Specifications call for 260 tons 
of shapes. The contract has not as 


The commission is 
bridge to 
Hondo river 


yet been awarded, 
asking for bids on a 
be erected across the Rio 
near Los 
of structurals. Prices on 
ing quoted to structural shops range 
from 2.05¢ to 2.15c, Pittsburgh. 

Restricted operations on the part of 
both mills and reflected 
in the local scrap market which con- 
tinues to grow weaker. Only one 
sale of any size has been made and this 
involved 5000 tons of melting steel 
which went at $14 a gross ton, de- 
livered. The movement of cast iron is 
at a minimum and the price is nominal 
at $30 a ton. 


steel 


Angeles involving 270 tons 


shapes be- 


foundries is 


Demand for wire products has in- 
creased and it és understood that the 
business being done by the United 
States Steel Corp., in this depart 


ment is about 50 per cent of normal, 
and increasing daily. One independent 
interest reports that the movement out 


890 


Portland at. 


of stock of tool steel is in 


that 


and alloy 


excess of from eastern warehouses. 


Pacific Rates 


Further Reduced to Orient—Freights 
Favor Imported Iron 
Special Correspondence 


Portland, Oreg., March 26.—Iron and 
steel market conditions in this territory 
the job- 


bers report a fair business, but foundry 


are extremely dull. Some of 


capacity is not operating at more than 


find there 
is no particular inquiry, and they are 


50 per cent. Manufacturers 


not optimistic about the near future. 


Exporters do not note any improve- 


ment in demand. During the last week 


a further readjustment of ocean freight 
rates on iron and steel products took 
effect, placing Pacific coast terminals 
on a parity with Atlantic ports. The 
new rate is $5.88 for the haul from 
Pacific gateways +o the Orient. Sev- 
eral weeks ago the rate was reduced 


from $11.25 to $6.50, but a further re- 
duction was made to place the combined 
rate on a parity with 
New York and 

This action 
overland and 
ton 


and water 
all-water rate 
Atlantic 
is expected to 
Pacific 


land 
the 
other 


from 

terminals. 
attract 

considerable 


through ports 


for the last six months 
has been handled through Atlantic termi- 
the high 


Agents of the trans-Pa- 


nage which 


nals because of rail freights 
across country. 
trying to book 
the Pittsburgh 


The rate applies to all iron and 


cific steamship lines ar« 
tonnage originating . in 
district. 
steel products. 


state that there is no demand 
scrap, the 
moralized that they will not quote prices, 


Tin plate steel is being quoted $7 per 


Dealers 


for and market is so de 


base box, but there is very little demand. 
With more than half the foundry ca- 
the North Pacific coast 
pig iron is not in demand. One large 
importing house has shipments on the 
way from the Orient and Europe. While 
importers of pig openly 
name a price, it is to run 
somewhat under $45 

Warehouse prices quoted here include: 
Steel bars, 4.25c; mild steel bars, 4.50c; 
cold-rolled shapes, 6.75c; angles, 4.60c; 
6.15c; galvanized 
sheets, 6.95c; tank 


pacity on idle 


iron will not 


understood 


sheets, 


black 


blue annealed 
sheets, 8.15c: 
plates, 5.20c. 








Freights Stifle Virginia Furnaces 


Iron Production for Market Is at Historically Low Point Due To Inordinate Rise 
in Assembling Costs and To High Barrier Imposed by Rate Increases 
toa Competitive Position in Northern Consuming Centers 


OANOKE, Va., March 29.— 
Virginia pig iron producers are 
seriously concerned over the fu- 


ture of their industry. In fact, they 
are wondering whether  Virginia’s 
prominence as a pig iron producing 
state for about 300 years is at an 


end, and whether the time has arrived 
when her blast furnaces no longer can 
business in fair weather 


compete for 


and foul. 


The march of economic. circum- 
stances has been against Virginia pig 
iron of late. Prior to the present 


time, no wave of depression ever 
closed all the blast furnaces of Virgin- 
ia; one or more of the best always has 
blast. 


occasions a 


heen able heretofore to stay in 
It is true that on 


large portion of the iron made in Vir- 


some 


gniia during periods of low prices has 
heen piled to be sold later on an ad- 
vancing market. But the present sit- 
uation is radically different from ‘that 
furnaces 
now 


the 
furnaces 


previously confronted by 
in that state. Three 
are active in Virginia but none is ship- 
ping its output. Two of the active 
furnaces are slated to be blown out as 
soon as the raw material on hand is 
converted, while the third is operating 
furnish 


hecause its coke requirements 


an outlet for slack coal. 

In other words, not a single Virginia 
furnace is active in the sense of making 
iron for the market from a strict busi- 
ness standpoint. Two of them simply 
are liquidating their raw material sup- 
plics on hand and the third, for the 
present, is being operated as an ad- 


junct to the coal business. And, in 
view of the fact that present indica- 
tions do not point to any booming 


condition in the pig iron market in the 
near future, the operators wonder just 
when they will be able again to blow 
in these furnaces and compete for 
business. 

High freight rates are at the root of 
the Virginia producers’ present feeling 
of uncertainty. Consumption of pig 
iron in Virginia is comparatively small 
and more than 90 per cent of the iron 
mode in that state always has been 
shipped to the North and the West. 
In the old days of lower freight rates, 
Virginia makers found it possible at all 
times to hold their own in their nor- 
mal sales territories with the local 
furnaces. As an example, they always 
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Philadel- 
the 
market on foundry iron containing 1.75 


the 
Philadelphia, 


were able to compete in 


phia district. In 
to 2.25 may be 
The 


ad- 


silicon 
$26, 


per cent now 
delivered. 
the 
furnaces 
to Philadelphia from $0.84 to 
$1.54 a ton; thus the delivered 
price is equivalent to $24.46 to $25.16 
at the nearby The 
from Virginia to Philadelphia is 
$5.74, making the $26 delivered Phila- 


about 
pig 
Pennsylvania 


quoted as 


freight rate on iron from 


jacent eastern 
ranges 
gross 
furnaces. freight 


rate 
7 


eastern Pennsylvania. This cost is 
equivalent to about $29.50 delivered 
Philadelphia. Therefore, should east- 
ern Pennsylvania makers refuse to sell 
more iron under Virginia 
producers still will find themselves at 
a disadvantage of $4.50 to $5 a ton in 
the very important Philadelphia consum- 


any cost, 


ing district. 


A big factor that has _ militated 
against the position of the Virginia pig 
iron industry is the extent to which 


freight rate increases have affected the 














delphia price equivalent to $20.26, Vir- cost of assembling raw materials at 
ginia furnace. Virginia furnaces. In 1914, before 
While consumers specifically want- freight rate increases became preva- 
ing Virginia iron presumably might lent, the cost of assembling material 
he wiling to pay somewhat higher per ton of pig iron averaged $1.75 for 
Comparative Assembling Cost of Virginia Furnaces 
A B Cc D E F G 
Furnace Furnace Furnace Furnace Furnace Furnace Furnace Average 
1914 ssa eee 1-01.98 $1.95 $2.315 $1.60 $1.81 $1.57 $1.76 
1921 -” sou 6.93 8.09 8.48 8.53 7.87 8.01 7.96 
Increase - - - - - == 
amount $6.252 $5.43 $6.14 $6.165 $6.93 $6.06 $6.44 $6.20 
Increase 
percentage 396 362 315 266 433 335 410 352 
than they would for an equivalent met- seven of the most representative fur- 


al, it has been demonstrated by recent 
market developments that they are not 


disposed to pay enough to make up 
iny appreciable portion of the disad- 
vantage by which Virginia furnaces 
now are burdened. Based on cost to- 
day, Virginia foundry iron would sell 
at something like $34 to $34.50, de- 
livered Philadelphia, since the mini- 


mum cost of production in the Virginia 

now is declared by producers 
not lower than $28 or $28.50 a 
Thus, Virginia furnaces point out 
Philadelphia at 
$7.59 


district 
to he 
ton 
cannot sell to 
present without taking a 
to $8 a ton. 


they 


loss of 


In measuring Virginia’s disadvantage 
in competition with eastern Pennsyl- 
vania furnaces, it is important to point 
out that the latter say 
they are selling below cost at present. 
The eastern Pennsylvania furnaces, 
however, still have unfilled orders on 
their books at higher prices, and they 
feel they can afford to take new orders 
at the best prices obtainable so long as 
their average shipping price is above 
the cost line. Furnace operators say 
it is safe to assume $28 per ton is the 
minimum cost of production today in 


interests also 


R91 


naces of the state. At present the av- 
erage cost of assembling materials at 
stacks is $7.96 per ton, an in- 
352 per cent. The accom: 
panying table shows the figures for 
each of these furnaces individually. 
These figures are compiled from actual 


these 
crease of 


costs of a number of the representative 
furnaces. 

Where other 
have readiusted themselves to the 
creased freight rates to a considerable 
localizing their business, 
this solution has not been possible in 
Virginia for the reason, as stated, that 


producers in districts 


in- 


extent by 


more than 90 per cent of Virginia's 
pig iron output in the past has been 
consumed outside of that state. Fur- 
thermore there is no likelihood of a 


change in this proportion. Clearly, the 
future of the Virginia pig iron industry 
wi'l be radically affected by whatever 
action developes with respect to freight 
rates. There is a real fear, that unless 
matcrial assembling costs, and freight 
rates On pig iron to consuming terri- 
tories, are reduced substantially, the 
best days of the pig iron producing in- 
dustry in Virginia are approaching an 


end. 








ail Breakdown Blow to Building 


Transportation Restrictions Chief Factor in Crippling Construction Enterprise, De- 
clares Senate Committee—Results of Nation-Wide Investigation Shown 
Graphically—Coal Producers Are Censured as Profiteers 


ASHINGTON, March 29.— 
W Peak increase in wholesale prices 

of building materials since 1913, 
and also the February, 1921, levels are 
presented graphically in the final report 
of the Calder senate committee on re- 
construction and production, which con- 
ducted exhaustive investigation last year 
into the housing, fuel, material and trans- 
portation situations. Taking 1913 aver- 
age prices as 100, the committee found 
that all building materials reached a 
peak of about 340, and by last month 
had receded to about 220. Iron bars 
have fallen from a peak of 345 to a 
level of 175. The peak. on nails was 260, 
and the February average 180; the peak 
on structural steel was 340, and the Feb- 
ruary average 175. 

The underlying theme of the report 
is the great need for additional housing 
and the necessity for legislation, affect- 
ing financing and taxation, to make 
possible a greater building program. The 
priority orders of the interstate com- 
merce commission of 1920 not only boost- 
ed the price of coal but also cut into 
the supply of building materials and 
greatly increased the price of the ma- 
terials ‘that slipped through the block- 
ade, is another conclusion. The report 
states: 


“The committee has been reliably in- 
formed that while the railroads are 
now in a position to meet average needs, 
they require an aggregate of 200,000 
more freight cars, 10,000 more coaches, 
and 8000 more locomotives and, in ad- 
dition, an expenditure of at least $1,000-- 
000,000 for terminals, tracks and facilities 
for maintaining the additional equip- 
ment, a maximum total of $6,000,000,000 
for railroad rehabilitation. It is under- 
stood that some 40,000 freight cars and 
1000 locomotives have now been or- 
dered. If the credit for railroad re- 
habilitation were available, it would be 
physically impossible to make the im- 
provements in time to put the rail- 
roads in readiness to serve a peak load 
during the coming year. Competent 
railroad authorities believe that, in the 
event of a revival of business, it is on- 
ly through greater co-operation between 
carriers and between consignees and con- 
signors and carriers that a transporta- 
tion shortage can be averted.” 


The report also points out that only 
interchange of equipment can put the 
railroads in position to solve the trans- 
portation problem, because there is a 
distinct economic advantage in having 
a minimum of freight cars consisten 
with good service. The interstate com- 
merce commission is credited with re- 


fusing assurance that building proj- 
ects now contemplated will not be inter- 
rupted by priority orders this coming 
The emergency provisions of 
the Transportation act, which enabled 
the commerce commission to issue its 
1920 priority orders, are attacked as 
granting the commission too much au- 
thority. Transportation restrictions placed 
upon the country in the past four years 
have done more than any one other 
thing to hamper building, it is charged 


summer. 


one count being excessive freight rate 
increases and another, discontinuance of 


rail service without due _ notice. 
Words are not spared in condemning 
the coal industry. The report asserts 
that evidence adduced by the commit- 
tee shows unmistakably that the 1920 
shortage was artificial, and there was 
“unconscionable profiteering in price.” 


Congress would be derelict if it failed 
to take action to prevent a recurrence 
of the 1920 aggravation, it concludes. 
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Steel Exports Decline Sharply 


February Registers Drop of 151,764 Tons from Second High Mark of 546,402 Tons 
in Four Years—Decrease Due to Slump in Steel Bars, Shapes, Plates, 
Tin Plate, Wire and Pipe—Imports Also Lower 


HE long expected decline in the 
tonnage of iron and steel exports 
set in in February. Only 394,- 
638 tons of iron and_ steel pro- 
ducts were shipped out of the United 
States in that period. This is a de- 
crease of 151,764 tons from the Janu- 


ary high mark of 546,402 tons and the 


lowest monthly export tonnage since 
last June when the aggregate was 
392,780 tons. 

Last fall when inquiries for export 


to fall off it was expected 


2 


steel began 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


























Gross tons 

1921 . P 1999. 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
«es Tae 546,402 45,796 333,514 
Feb..... 3,672 394,638 32,279 308,. +6 
2 mos.. 20,776 941,040 78,065 642,360 
ins sbiend .dhiene 38,377 426,448 
thd sk¥eev « sltest 29,681 395,583 
i.¢ aetdee ~ enties 29,125 419,064 
tid <wepéaw  _adeeies 40,549 392,780 
ius @uakek  - enette 32,742 419,230 
Piiihee seores. eeoene 58,335 431,519 
Sth i yeus |. execs 31,825 408,605 
dine diated (0 dts 39,797 451,972 
ees, “Shaded” . Bhsleim 50,995 434,290 
Eises¢ béacen  s¥emex 15,120 499,780 
Total, 20,776 941,040 417,163 4,933,206 

1919 1918 
i cice Rae 370,876 12,475 490,259 
Feb.. 11,819 340,623 12,940 432,465 
2 mos.. 28,751 711,499 25,415 922,724 
March.. 17,750 367,314 14,312 380,062 
April... 16,561 402,653 11,247 463,035 
May 18,136 414,029 14,387 488,515 
June 21,761 562,954 13,913 418,178 
July 28,258 287,685 11,789 457,118 
Aug 28,990 396,112 12,862 $11,782 
Sept 37,492 363,618 9,013 473,116 
Oct 40,698 302,362 15,552 426,458 
Nov 43,855 336,959 11,329 439,268 
Dec 39,797 254,767 28,445 357,753 
Total. 322,264 4,397,295 168,264 5,338,019 





the tonnage shipped out of the country 
would reflect this lessened buying in 
two or three months. Month after 
month passed with each total exceeding 
that of the preceding period until in 
January the tonnage of iron and steel 
exported reached the second highest 
point in four years. 

The monthly showing for a time was 
attributed to long standing export con- 
tracts against which specifications had 
been placed, then to released capacities 
of the mills through a receding do- 
mestic demand and finally to extensions 
of credit by the United States Steel 
Corp. and other exporters who saw the 
necessity of such an arrangement. 

The slump in February’s export ton- 
nage was largely in sharp declines in 
steel bars, structural shapes, plates, tin 
plate, barbed wire and all other wire, 
and pipes and fittings. The steel bar 


IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS 


(Gross Tons) 





8 months 
—February— ending February 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Pig iron .... 1,307 15,573 117,897 179,478 
OOD «savers 2,501 2,632 168,154 29,215 
Ingots, blooms 
and billets. 92 22,693 78,993 193,109 
Wire rods .. 984 9,429 55,874 64,553 
Steel rails... 59,390 31,173 431,823 347,548 
Steel bars.... 39,342 39,179 429,299 357,098 
Iron bars.... 2,286 2,543 36,773 21,835 
Structural iron 
and steel.. 65,012 30,344 432,741 197,161 
Hoops, bands 
and scroll.. 3,559 3,434 33,267 25,287 
Galv. sheets 
and plates. 8,711 8,232 75,817 60,586 
Iron sheets 
and plates. 1,063 5 20,413 22,489 
Steel plates.. 66,186 68,373 661,448 434,915 
Steel sheets.. 14,370 8,878 124,859 93,190 
Ship and tank 
plates, 
punched and 
shaped 3,460 782 30,608 12,504 
Tin and terne 
plate ..... 26,374 19,199 164,834 121,703 
Barbed wire.. 4,630 9,691 82,199 72,726 
All oth. wire 13,123 6,743 153,167 104,155 
Wire nails.. 4,129 4,907 69,861 43,351 
Cut nails.... 27 67 3,354 967 
All oth. nails 
incl. tacks. 738 753 8,743 5,947 
Cast pipe.... 8,107 3,902 59,531 26.859 
Welded pipe. 63,049 15,372 302,605 128,834 
R. R. spikes. 1,225 1,245 11,368 10,650 
Bolts, nuts, 
rivets .... 4,599 2,549 30,486 19,808 
Horseshoes. . . 104 80 1,341 1,734 
Cast radiators 270 228 4,072 4,856 
Total .....394,638 308,856 3,589,527 2,580,553 


IRON AND STEEL IMPORTS 


(Gross Tons) 











8 months 
—February— ending February 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Pig iron ...... 421 9,436 41,585 77,401 
BEND ccccceces 1,921 17,324 77,073 158,787 
ee GIGR cccecss 198 48 3,394 1,527 
Ingots blooms 
and billets... 377 5,012 19,330 7,349 
Structural shapes 33 21 1,093 775 
DMD éaabesues 5 217 28,434 7,373 
Sheets & plates 654 84 1,656 855 
Tin and terne 
BERR ccccces 36 32 296 246 
Wire rods 27 105 4,278 5u9 
en no dands 3,672 32,279 177,139 254,822 





IMPORTS VARIVUUS ORES AND 
FERROALLOYS 
(Gross Tons) 











8 months 
—February— ending February 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Ferromanganese 854 2,939 39,952 23,420 
Ferrosilicon. ... 315 821 6,266 10,936 
Manganese ore. 53,874 4,106 493,968 132,928 

Tungsten-bearing 
GSS cecvscesss 50 79 980 4,744 
Nickel ore..... 84 1,326 16,463 15,570 
Wee. «seduce $5,179 9,271 557,629 187,598 
IRON ORE IMPORTS 
(Gross Tons) 

8 months 
—February— ending February 
From 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Re. 20scvensabeie 8,879 26496 32,2 
Sweden ...... SELES. ..na000 68,940 38,925 
sogdee 30 238 18,592 4,890 
CaS sensu 17,638 82,045 503,148 364,357 


Other countries 16,683 8,943 193,692 25,407 
47,466 100,105 810,868 466,201 








tonnage in February was 39,342, ap- 
proximately 29,000 tons less than in 
January; structural material declined 


about 9000 tons; plates 44,000 tons; tin 
plate 8000 tons; barbed wire 5000 tons; 
all other wire, 12,000 tons; and pipes 
and fittings, 12,000 tons. 

In only three products did the Febru- 
ary exports of iron and steel exceed the 
for January, and 
bands and _ scroll; 
horseshoes and radiators. 


respective tonnages 


these were hoops, 
Exports of ingots, billets and blooms, 





EXPORTS PIG IRON AND SEMIFINISHED 


Gross Tons 








——1921 ~ - 1420 ——_, 

Semi- Semi- 
finished finished 
Pig iron material Pig iron material 
Jan 3.926 315 18,468 19,937 
Feb 1,307 92 15,573 22,693 
2 mos 5.233 407 33,961 42,630 
March.. 22,815 30,444 
April. 14,608 19,032 
May... 13,032 16,370 
Tune 17,105 29,811 
ee) eee) a 29,647 17,243 
pO SN ee 22,645 20,920 
Sept. Wee seeven scene 22,724 18,113 
Rilctu< stckkse |) exer 17,267 11,853 
ts 6 ond nek eee | ene 13,929 7,042 
Dec.... 10,055 3,415 
Total. 5,233 407 216,712 216,873 

1919 1918 

Se = | 11,594 20,581 195,385 
Feb..... 20,925 9,900 10,711 166,807 
2 mos... 67,682 21,494 31,292 362,192 
March.. 22,158 8176 9,849 144,443 
April. . 17,038 11,488 11,282 177,128 
May.... 37,087 20,771 22,567 159,299 
June.... 39,785 46,016 22,896 139,377 
July.... 42,327 21,318 20,265 139,612 
Aug.... 36,071 36,162 26,028 189,851 
Sept.... 18,991 37,513 34,494 135,450 
Oct..... 14,108 20,713 35,452 125,023 
Nov.... 21,429 13,211 30,825 149,924 
Dec.. 14,612 21,538 24,625 63,890 
Total. 321,261 258,400 269.575 1,786,189 





which have been steadily downward for 
several months, totaled only 92 tons in 
February, the smallest tonnage in years. 
Pig iron declined to its lowest 
point in recent years, amounting to only 
1307 This compares with 3926 
tons in January. Steel rails, which in 
January were shipped out in a total of 
59,739 tons, practically held their own. 


also 


tons. 


Despite the shrinkage of steel exports 
from the January total, February's ex- 
ports, by products, showed a favorable 
comparison with February, 1920. The 
excess of February this year over last 
year was about 82,000 tons. Imports 
also showed a decline in February, 
only 3672 tons being received at Ameri- 
can ports, compared with 17,104 in Janu- 
ary, and 32,279 tons a year ago. The 
tonnage is the lowest in years. Imports 
of various ores and ferroalloys increased. 
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Valley Stack Nears Completion 


Work on New 600-ton Blast Furnace Plant of Trumbull-Cliffs Furnace Co. Pro- 
gresses Rapidly—Site Necessitated Building of Railroad Bridge, Yards. 
etc.—Expect to Complete Plant in June 


ing the 600-ton blast furnace 

of the Trumbull-Cliffs furnace 
Co. at Warren, O., as of March 15, 
exactly seven months after breaking 
ground, indicates an unusual achieve- 
ment in rapid construction of a com- 
plete furnace plant. Although blast 
furnace units have been added to ex- 
isting steel works plants in better 
time, as a rule there have been avail- 
able certain stockyard, power, pump- 
ing and iron handling equipment not to 
mention existing yard tracts and ap- 
proaches, shops and works organiza- 
tion, which have materially expedited 
the start of the work and have elimi- 
nated part of the construction program 
necessary for the building of a new 
plant. The owners and engineers of this 
plant started on a clear site of farm 
land without connections to the railroad 
across the Mahoning river. They or- 
ganized and correlated the different en- 
gineering, supervising and clerical units, 
together with the contracting and equip- 
ment firms into one effective construc- 
tion group. A definitely proposed pro- 
gram and schedule of work has been 
closely followed since the inception of 
work, 


Pree tne on the work of erect- 


Power Equipment Installed 


Fig. 1 shows the south end of the 
plant. At the extreme left is the ore 
wall and next to it, in the background, 
the end of the reinforced concrete trestle 
approach. The ore bin excavation im- 
mediately in front is completed. The 
cantilever skip incline, spanning three 


tracks, is shown, as is also the cast 
house. The blast furnace and _ stoves, 
together with top, downcomers and 
dust catcher are approaching completion. 
The status of the work on the boiler 
house and power house is shown on 
the right and the state of completion 
of stacks is also self-evident. 

Fig. 2 shows more clearly the progress 
at the power and boiler houses. In the 
latter the entire boiler installation is 
completely in and the brickwork 90 per 
cent completed. At the time the photo- 
graphs were taken 40,000 cubic yards 
had been excavated, 22,000 cubic yards 
of foundations placed, 2200 tons of steel 
erected, 1,500,000 lining brick laid, all 
boilers erected and bricked in, a 200- 
foot span bridge across the Mahoning 
erected, and 2200 concrete piles driven. 

It -is expected that the furnace will be 
completed in June. Hot metal will be 
carried over the new bridge to the 
steel plant of the Trumbull Steel Co 
On the opposite side of the river. The 
Trumbull-Cliffs Furnace Co. was or- 
ganized in May, 1920, by the Trumbull 
Steel Co. and the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co., in logical sequence to the 
formation in 1919 of the Mesaba-Cliffs 
Tron Co., in which the parent com- 
panies together with the Otis Steel 


Co., Pittsburgh Steel Co. and Whitaker- 
Glessner Co. are interested financially. 

D. T. Croxton is in charge of con- 
struction and purchase for the Trum- 
bull-Cliffs Furnace Co. and _ Freyn, 
Prassert & Co. are the consulting and 
supervising engineers. 


Iron Ore in America 


Washington, March 29.—Present low 
ocean freights should make it possible 
io lay down South African iron ore at 
Atlantic ports in competition § with 
\merican ores, states R. A. Lundquist, 
department of commerce trade com- 
missioner, just back from Africa. Afri- 
can ores in the Pretoria district range 
from 40 to 54 per cent iron and run 
higher in the Natal district, it is 
claimed. In both Natal and_ the 
Transvaal, iron ore and coking coal 
are found adjacent, and with labor at 
59 to 60 cents a day production cost 

pig iron is low, according to Mr 


Lundquist Little opportunity for 
American producers is seen by him in 
the South African market. The rail 


ways, he points out, are government 


owned. 
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(At left)—Status of work on new 


600-ton blast furnace on March 15, 1921, show- 
ing appearance of stack from the south. The 
compleied 
foreground. The furnace top, downcomers and 
dust catcher are nearing completion. 


ore bin excavation appears in the 


(Above)—The boilers have been in- 


stalled and the brickwork is 90 per cent com- 
The plant is on the bank of the Ma- 
river opposite the steelworks of the 


Trumbull Steel Co. 











ests Support Theory of Fatigue 


Extensive Experiments Conducted on Metals Which Are Subjected to Alternate and 
Repeated Strains Indicate That Failure From Fatigue is Due 
Largely to Growth of Minute Flaws or 


HEN aa ssteel freight car axle is 
W  viviecte to a heavy over- 

load, the ductility of the metal 
allows it to bend. The axle is distgrted, 
but actual rupture of the steel does 
not take place. On the other hand, con- 
sidering the case when the loaded freight 
car is running, for every revolution of 
the wheels a complete reversal from 
tension, pulling action, to compression 
or crushing action takes place on every 
longitudinal fiber of the axle. Should 
failure occur after the car has 
many thousand miles, the action is dif- 
ferent entirely from the bending action 
under a single heavy overload. Almost 
without warning the car axle snaps ff 


run 


short, and the steel behaves as if ‘t 
were a brittle rather than a ductile ma- 
terial. Such sudden failure under re- 
peated loading is said to be due to 


the fatigue of the metal, and occasionally 
occurs in shafting, automobile parts, air- 
plane parts, wire ropes, bandsaws, steam 
and gas engine parts, and other de- 
tails of rapidly moving machinery. 
The apparent change in the nature of 
the material which fails under repeated 
stress gave rise to the theory that some 
profound transformation takes place in 
the strficture, changing ductile metal to 
brittle. This change was spoken of as 
crystalization and it was supposed that 
under repeated stress, metal changes its 
structure from fibrous to crystaline. The 
sharp crystal appearance in the frac- 
ture under repeated stress was advanced 
as evidence of this theory. 
In the later years of the 
tury, various metallurgists 
use the microscope as a means of 
studying the internal structure of 
als, and their work, especially that of 
the English metallurgists Ewing, Ros- 
enhain, and Humfrey, showed that the 
structure of metals is always crystal- 
line both before and after repeated 
applications of load. They showed that 
the fracture under repeated stress is 
due to the spread of minute cracks, 
called by them slip lines, which ex- 
tend completely through the 
of the metal and which, spreading and 
uniting into larger cracks, act simi- 


last cen- 
began to 


met- 


crystals 


A paper prepared under the auspices of the 
Engineering foundation; National Research 
council; General Electric Co., Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y.; and University of Illinois experiment 
station, Champaign, II]. The author, F 
Moore, is ofessor of engineering materials, 
University of Illinois and in charge of the joint 
investigation of fatigue of metals. 


BY H. F. MOORE 


larly to minute hacksaw cuts, gradu- 
ally reducing the cross section of a 
machine part until it can no longer 


carry its load and suddenly snaps off, 
very much as a piece of iron suddenly 
falls off when cut almost in two by a 
hacksaw. 

starting point for 


power 


The one of these 





Illustrates Theory in 
Simple Language 


PEAKING before a group of en- 


gineers and metallurgists at a 
conference on the failure of drill 
steel, held recently in New York, 


the author of the accompanying ar- 
ticle, H. F. Moore, clearly explained 
the theory of fatigue which seems | 





to be most acceptable in the light 
of the investigations now being con- 
ducted at the University of Illinois. 
In brief, this theory is that failure 
or fatigue of metals is due to the 
growth of minute cracks or imper- 
fections caused by the rapid repe- 
tition of reversals of stress. 

“For example,” explained Profes- 
sor Moore, “there are thousands of 
minute cracks in the steel structure 
of this building (referring to the En- 
gineering Societies building), due to 
driving cold, ex- 
cessive stretching by means of drift 
pins, etc. Under the static loads 
to which the building is subjected, 
these imperfections can do no harm. 
However, if the building could be 
acted upon by a series of rapidly re- 
peated stresses, such as might be 
imposed by frequent carthquakes, 
the cracks might develop progres- 
sively until failure would occur.” 


rivets when too 











well be a point 


minute flaw ex- 


minute slip lines may 
in the metal where a 
its, either in the shape of a flaw with- 
in the metal the shape of a 
notch or sharp scratch on the surface. 


or in 


We commonly think that the mathe- 
matical formulas for figuring the 
strength of machine parts are exact 
because they involve exact mathemati- 
cal processes. As a matter of fact, 
these formulas neglect thousands of 
minute actions which tend to destroy 
material. For example, they take no 
account of a cutting action where a 
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Cracks 


shaft rests on the edge of a bearing. 
Under a load, these minute ac- 
tions are of no importance; their ef- 
fect is so localized that no appreciable 
effect is produced on the deflection of 
a piece. However, if the loading is 
repeated thousands or millions of times, 


single 


such microscopic cutting action may 
start a crack, which under repeated 
stress will spread, causing final failure. 
Any sharp discontinuity in metal, 
due either to a surface defect or to 
an internal flaw, greatly increases the 
stress in the metal over a microscopic 
area around it. This fact has been 
verified both by experiment and by 


mathematical analysis. As an example, 
it may be cited that the localized stress 
at the edge of a rivet hole may be as 
three times an average in- 
ternal stress in the metal of a plate; 
the stress near the bottom of a sharp 
notch may be five or six timcs as 
high as a stress a few hundredths of 
an inch away from the notch. At the 
danger of wearisome repetition it 
seems worth while to emphasize. again 
the fact that these localized ‘stresses 
are of negligible account for structural 
and machine parts subjected to few 
but may be of the greatest 
importance in the cast of parts subjected 
to many thousands of loadings. 

The of the designer and 
the metallurgist is to determine limit- 
ing conditions so that this progressive 
failure will not occur. The usual meth- 
make that no fiber in 
any part of a machine member is” load- 
ed beyond the elastic limit of the ma- 


high as 


loadings, 


problem 


od is to sure 


terial by any load which will come 
upon it. The difficulty of applying 
this rule is twofold. In the first 


place, the determination of the true elastic 
limit of metal is a matter of a great 
deal of uncertainty. Delicate methods 
of measurement of stretch and careful 
methods of computation give an elas- 
lower, sometimes much iowcr, 
than the value given by the ordinary 
commercial test. 
Some doubt exists 
tual material is perfectly elastic under 
any stress, no matter how small! it is. 
Here again it should be noted that a 
slight inelastic action is of mo ac- 
count for a_ structure loaded hut a 
few times, but under a load repeated 
many thousands of times any damage 
due to slight inelastic action is cum#u- 


tic limit 


as to whether ac- 
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lative and actually may cause final fail- 
ure. In the second place, it is prac- 


tically impossible to figure all the 
small localized stresses in a machine 
member, especially if it is irregular 


in shape. Sharp shoulders or notches 
may cause localized stresses exceeding 
those which would be given by the 
ordinary formulas of mechanics. 

This progressive spread of smal! 
cracks is offered as an explanation of 
the occasional failure of springs while 
under the action of light loads. At 
some time in its history, a spring is 


Prevents the 


URING a campaign of a blast fur- 
nace the iron and cinder tend 
to cut away one or more courses 

of hearth brick, forming a deep well, 
the level of which is considerably be- 
low that of the tapping hole. Molten 
metal remaining in this well after the 
last cast has been made, chills and 
forms a salamander or solid mass of 
metal. Removing the salamander from 
the hearth after the furnace is blown out 
is a tedious, dangerous and an expen- 
sive task. The usual procedure after 
the bosh wall is torn down and all the 
soft material removed from the hearth 
leaving the top of the salamander ex- 
posed is to blast the solid mass with 
dynamite and to remove the chunks by 
mechanical means, the work entailed re- 
quiring two to three weeks. In blasting 
considerable care is exercised not to 
break the hearth jacket or furnace 
columns. 


Try Novel Method 


A novel method employed at Central 
furnaces of the American Steel & Wire 
Co., Cleveland, during a blowout is to 
cast as much iron as possible through the 
tapping hole and to drain the metal re- 
maining in the furnace through a passage 
sloping downward from the boitom 
of the hearth to the furnace subjacket, 
thus preventing the formation of a sala- 
mander. This method recently was em- 
ployed in removing what otherwise would 
have resulted in salamanders from two 
blast furnaces of the Central group and 
such satisfactory results were obtained, in 
addition to a saving of several thousand 
dollars, that the practice now has been 
adopted at this plant. About two days 
prior to blowing out “B” furnace, a 
section of the subjacket underneath the 
floor of the cast house and between 
Nos. 3 and 4 tuyeres was removed by 
burning with oxygen. A brick drill was 
then. pressed into service and with the 
aid of dynamite, an opening approximate- 
ly 13 feet lomg was made in the brick 





THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


subjected to a few heavy loads. These 
heavy loads start microscopic cracks 
and are not repeated often enough to 
cause them to spread far. However, 
the microscopic cracks are in them- 
selves very sharp notches, and cause 
high localized stress under subsequent 
light loads with consequent spreading 
of the oracks and final failure. For a 
machine part subjected to repeated 
stress, it may be necessary to know 
its history as well as the properties 
of the material to judge its safety. 


At the present time the most satis- 
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factory method to determine the ability 
of material to resist repeated stress 
is to make actual tests of it under a 
great many repetitions. Over a year 
ago the joint investigation of fatigue 
of metals was organized by the Na- 
tional Research council under the aus- 
pices of the Engineering foundation, 
University of Illinois experiment sta- 
tion, and National Research council. 
The main problem was the study cf 
the behavior of a number of common 
kinds of steel under repeated stress. 


(Concluded on page 897) 


Formation of Salamand er 


foundation before red hot brick was en- 
countered. 

A section of an iron runner or trough 
was installed on a brick foundation at 
the opening, for conveying the metal into 
a series of sand beds which were molded 
on the cinder ladle track. The bottom 
of the trough was lined with plastic 
fire clay and the hole clayed and rounded 






































FIG. 1—OPENING THROUGH WHICH 
THE METAL WAS DRAINED IS INDI- 
CATED BY THE DOTTED LINES * 


in much the same manner as a cinder 
notch is prepared. An oil burner was 
used for drying the clay in the trough 
and hole to avoid any possibility of an 
explosion which usually occurs when 
molten iron comes in contact with moist- 
ened material. 

While the last regular cast was being 
made through the tapping hole, oxygen 
was used on the lower opening which 
was inclined upward at about a 25 degree 
angle as shown in Fig. 1. The oxygen 
was supplied under pressure from stand- 
ard size cylinders the gas passing 
through a flexible, copper woven armored 
hose into a short piece of 44-inch extra 
strong pipe fitted with an elbow. Stand- 
ard lengths of %, % and %-inch pipe as 


desired were screwed into the elbow and 
when a pipe became too short due to 
its open end melting under the high 
temperature of the flame while burning 
the brick, it was replaced. Approxi- 
mately 500 lengths of these sizes of pipe 
were used in gaining access to the bot- 
tom of the hearth. 


Metal Was Handled Easily 


Eventually thick, mushy iron began to 
drip through the roof of the opening, 
the first 15 or 20 tons of metal leaving 
the hearth slowly. The remaining quan- 
tity, however, flowed at about the same 
speed as usually prevails during a reg- 
ular cast through the iron notch. While 
the hearth was being drained of its iron 
through the lower opening, the blast 
pressure on the furnace was maintained 
at about 3 pounds per square inch for 
the purpose of picking up metal in 
depressions in the hearth not directly 
connected with the lower opening. 

Tapping the furnace from the bottom 
of its hearth yielded 118 tons of good 
quality iron and between 10 and 12 tons 
of slag. A view of the sand beds 
containing the metal and slag drained 
from the hearth is shown in Fig. 2. 
When cool the chunks of iron were 
hoisted by a cable and yard crane into 
flat bottom steel cars, taken to the scrap 
drop and broken into pfeces suitable for 
charging in the company’s open-hearth 
furnaces. Approximately 36 hours inter- 
vened from the time the last cast was 
begun until the metal was removed and 
the cinder track cleared of the sand. 
An interesting sidelight in gaining ac- 
cess to the bottom of the hearth was the 
fact that oxygen was employed in burn- 
ing through the brick for a distance of 
several feet. 

Approximately 150 tanks of this gas 
were used. When “C” furnace was 
blown out a few months ago only 14 
tanks of oxygen were required to bring 
the iron. The lower opening, however, 
was drilled to within close proximity of 
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the bottom of the hearth while “B” 
furnace oxygen was used extensively 
for burning through the brick which ac- 
counts for the large number of tanks of 
gas employed. 


Minimizes Shipping Loss 
by Careful Boxing 
“Starting shipments right” and “bet- 
ter packing” is being given attention 
by the American Railway Express Co., 
in conjunction with box manufacturers. 
Statistics recently published show that 
from Dec., 1919, to Nov., 1920, 1,858,130 
claims for loss and damage were filed. 
To eliminate the resultant $106,000,000 
in claims which is a ‘oss ultimately 
sustained by the public the American 
Railway association is making an or- 
ganized effort to reduce this wastage. 
Two main lines of procedure are 
advocated by those who have studied 
the problem the first of which is the 
determination of the correct type and 
size of box in which the merchandise 
is to be shipped. Consensus of opinion 
leads to the statement that box manu- 
facturers, whose interests cause them 
to make a study of shipping cases, 
are best qualified to advise on the sub- 
ject. This information is available to 
purchasing agents for their shipping 
clerks. Poorly assembled or impro- 
perly closed boxes are another source 
of transportation loss. If assembled 
carelessly boxes will break-open when 
given a jolt. Goods that shift about 
in their cases frequently are broken. 
Using only nearly-exact size boxes, 
bracing the contents and filling in the 
open spaces with excelsior will tend to 

reduce damage to a minimum. 


Supports Fatigue Theory 
(Continued from page 896) 


Tests are being made on several spe- 
cimens of each kind of steel, involving 
one hundred million complete reversals 
of stress. 

The machine used for the greater 
part of the testing is in principle a 
car axle placed upside down. A cir- 
cular specimen rotates in bearings and 
is driven by a motor. Weights are 
hung on this specimen at two sym- 
metrical points along its length. Ball 
bearings are used so that the friction 
is reduced to a minimum. The sus- 
pended weights set up bending in the 
specimen, compression along the top 
side of the specimen and tension’ along 
the bottom. When the specimen ro- 
tates 180 degrees, any given  longi- 
tudinal fiber changes from compres- 
sion to tension, a complete reversal of 
stress. A revolution counter gives 
the number of cycles of stress. The 
machine runs at 1500 revolutions per 
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FIG. 2—-FIVE 25%-TON CHUNKS OF IRON DRAINED WHILE IN A MOLTEN CONDI 
TION FROM THE BLAST FURNACE HEARTH DURING THE BLOWOUT, THUS 
REDUCING THE RELINING COSTS BY SEVERAL THOUSAND DOLLARS 


minute and operates day and night. A 
battery of 15 such machines now is in 
operation. In testing any kind of steel 
or other metal, tests are made on 
such a machine, using various weights. 
In this manner, the number of reversals 
required to cause rupture is noted. 
It is found that there seems to be a 
fairly sharp limit of stress below which 
failure does not occur at one hun- 
dred million repetitions. Moreover, a 
curve plotted with stress as ordinates 
and numbers of repetitions for failure 
as abscissas seems to be_ horizontal 
for this limiting stress, which is called 
the endurance limit of the metal, and 
is considered an index to the ability 
of the metal to resist repeated stress 


The quantitative statement of fac- 
tors affecting the fatigue _resisting 
strength of a metal cannot be given 
at this time, but certain qualitative in- 
dications may be noted. The fatigue 
resisting strength of metal depends up- 
on its: (1) Elastic strength; (2) duc- 
tility; (3) probably the amount of ini- 
tial stress left in it by heat treatment; 
and (4) its homogeneity of structure. 
Possibly . other factors enter It is 
evident that high elastic strength would 
tend to increase the fatigue resisting 
qualities of a metal. The effect of 
ductility may be explained by the fact 
that at a small flaw in a piece of duc- 
tile material some _ stretching would 
be found with a consequent tendency to 
distribute the stress over more ma- 
terial than in the case of a brittle ma- 
terial. Initial stress, of course, would 
tend to start microflaws when a slight- 
additional working stress was given. 

It might be noted that if an ordi- 
nary testing machine test is made cf 
a piece of steel containing initial 


stress, the measurement of _ stretch 
would be taken over a_ considerable 
length of the specimen and there would 
be a tendency for the positive and 
negative initial stresses present at dif- 
ferent parts of the cross section to 
neutralize each other and thus to mask 
the first point of yielding of the speci- 
men. This neutralizing tendency would 
not, however, prevent any initial stress 
from starting a crack when it was re-in- 
forced by a slight additional working 
stress. In homogeneity of a material is 
a source of weakness under repeated 
stress in that it permits the stresses to 
break down, first through the weaker 
constituents, and then through the strong- 
er constituents because of the already 
started microflaws. Here again the ordi- 
nary tension test tends to give an aver- 
aging measurement of stretch, masking 
the first yielding of the weakest con 
stituents 

Probably many cases of fatigue fail- 
ure of machine parts are attributed to 
the material used, when they should have 
been blamed on the shape of the piece 
or on the surface finish. In conclusion, 
it is desired again to call attention wo 
the great. danger of starting microflaws 
at the root of sharp shoulders, notches, 
or rough tool marks on a piece. Good 
surface finish and generous fillets at 
shoulders are vitally necessary in a de- 
sign of parts to be subjected to repeated 
stress. 


Wall ties, which are used extensive- 
ly between the courses of brick in 
wall construction for the purpose of 
resisting strains in al! directions, us- 
ually are made of 22 gage, galvan- 
ized, wing-edged strips, 1.x -7K% 
inches. 











How War Surplus Was Marketed 


Government Recovered in 13 Months $899,812.077 for Material Which Cost $1,225,966,785, 
the Sole Charge Being $640,000 for Advertising, or One-Quarter of 1 Per Cent of 


Appraised Value—Service Rendered by Associated Business Papers 


that “a word fitly spoken is like 
apples of gold in pictures of sil- 
ver,” and to this the war department 
at Washington -readily assents. The 
department has seen a comparatively 
few words, “fifty spoken,” turn into 
silver and gold hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth of the most drab and 
commonplace materials, materials that 
even to the most imaginative bespoke 
few possibilities. This Midas-touch 
was advertising; the materials the great 
surplus of supplies purchased for the 
prosecution of the war; and the bene- 
ficiary, quite directly, the tax-paying 
public. Hencé it becomes of interest 
to inquire how these words were 
couched and whence this touch came. 
From the day war was declared 
against the Central Powers in April, 
1917, to the signing of the armistice 
in November, 1918, the energies of 
the great war department machine al] 
were centered upon the production 
and shipment of supplies of every con- 
ceivable nature for the vast army 
that was springing to arms in the 
various cantonments. The armistice 
signed, the need for these - supplics 
vanished overnight, and immediately 
the machine came to a dead halt 
Production was stopped and purchas- 
ing ceased. A bird's-eye view of the 
nation at that time would have re- 
vealed close to $2,000,000,000 worth of 
supplies, munitions, subsistence, cloth- 
ing, in fact everything, flowing into 
the war department’s warehouses, on 
the piers at Atlantic and Gulf ports, 
and in the huge storehouses in the 
eastern part of France. 


GS tees once sagely observed 


War Machine Reversed 


It at once became apparent that 
it was both desirable and necessary, 
. desirable from the standpoint of re- 
covering the funds expended, and nec- 
essary because of the impossibility of 
carrying such vast stores, to market 
this surplus of war material. Imme- 
diately, the war department machine 
was reversed. Heretofore a_ buyer, 
the war department figuratively jump- 
ed over the counter and became a sell- 
er; instead of the market seeking it, it 
hegan seeking a market. The various 
district ordnance boards that had 
been so helpful in stimulating war 
production were now enlisted in a 
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sales campaign. The method, in brici, 
was to build up mailing lists of pros- 
pective purchasers of the various kinds 
of material that had been declared 
surplus, and to issue circulars or bul- 
letins when this material was _ re- 
leased. From March to November 
of 1919 this method was followed, but 
as the months wore on it became more 
and more apparent to the war de- 
partment that while circularization may 
have some merits, its limitations were 
far too narrow to include the scope 
of disposing of approximately $1,500,- 
000,000 worth of supplies including a 
diversified list of articles. 


Numerous Proposals Made 


In casting about for something bet- 
ter, for a plan that would move this 
material more rapidly without risking 
“breaking” the market, the war de- 
partment was confronted with numer- 
ous proposals. Some proposed blanket- 
ing the country with advertising for 30 
days and then throwing all of the $1,- 
500,000,000 worth of material upon the 
market at once, but this was rejected 
as threatening ruin to all industry for 
possibly a year. Other interests urged 
the training of a force of salesmen, 
the opening of exhibits and show 
rooms in various cities, and an intensive 
personal campaign, but this, too was 
rejected, because of the expense and 
the violence promised to traditions of 
the army. Still another proposal was 
this, that the surplus material be turn- 
ed over to various private agencies 
to be sold on commission. 

Here entered the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers in which are banded to- 
gether the leading business papers of 
the country, covering practically every 
industry. The best minds of the or- 
ganization took cognizance of the war 
department's problem ard set out to 
solve it. The upshot was that the 
organization, through a committee 
chairmanned by Earl B. Hill, adver- 
tising counsellor of the McGraw-Hill 
Co., of New York, formulated this re- 
commendation: That the surplus ma- 
terial be marketed by a judicious ad- 
vertising campaign, space to be _ tak- 
en in business papers appropriate to 
the material to be sold, and the cam- 
paign to be spread over a period of 
months in order least to affect the 
markets for the various comn.odities. 


This was the recommendation of rep- 
resentative advertising men, of long 
experience and mature judgment, and it 
was accepted by the war departimeut. 
Not only did the Associated Business 
Papers provide what appeared to be 
the most feasible method of merket- 
ing this surplus, but the organization 
also undertook to give the war de- 
partment a helping hand irom time to 
time, through the committee of which 
Mr. Hill was made chairman. 

With the acceptance of the plan sub- 
mitted by the Associated 
Papers came another problem. The 
immense stocks of surplus material to 
be moved were of such widely varying 
character that the necessary know- 
ledge properly to merchandise and ad- 
vertise them could not possibly be 
possessed by any one or even two in- 
dividuals. Furthermore, even though 
suth men were available, there was 
no appropriation by the war depart- 
ment to cover their employment or to 
support a staff of trained men to func- 
tion under their direction. At this 
point the war department's direc- 
tor of sales called upon the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers for aid, and 
again it was forthcoming. 


Business 


New Unit Organised 


From the merchandising, advertis- 
ing, sales-promotion and research de- 
partments of the business papers the 
necessary men to handle this work 
were chosen and sent to Washington 
From this group was formed a unit of 
the director of sales’ office, of which 
Lt. Col, E. S. Hartshorn, general staff, 
is now the head. Although this unit 
is not in the employ of the war de- 
partment and is maintained wholly by 
the Associated Business Papers, it is 
a permanent part of the sales pro- 
motion section and is directly respon- 
sible to the chief of this section, 
Charles M. Willoughby; just as though 
the men composing it were employed 
by the war department. This unit 
has been in continuous operation since 
the inception of the war department’s 
advertising campaign and has formu- 
lated merchandising and advertising 
plans for more than 200 separate pro- 
jects, projects being used to designate 
each mdividual offering of surplus 
property. 

It was in November, 1919, that this 
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new plan of mov- 
ing the  depart- 
ment’s surplus ma- 
terial got under 
way, and its suc- 
cess was almost 
instantaneous. 
Within three 
months the volume 
of sales had tripled 
and the percentage 
of return had been 
increased 8 _ per 
cent. This, bear in 
mind, in the face 
of this adverse cir- 
cumstance: When 
the war  depart- 
ment was attempt- 
ing to sell by cir- 
cular, or bulletin, 
industry had not 
vet recovered from 
the strain imposed 
by the war, and 
was not yet in po- 
sition to offer ma- 
terial im competi- 
tion with the war 
department; but 
when the advertis- 
ing campaign was 
first getting under 
way industry had 
regained its com- 
posure, and was 
beginning to com- 
pete fiercely with 
the department's 
offerings. Even 
better is the show- 
ing for the 13 
months beginning 
with November, 
1919, and ending 
with the middle of 
last December, the 
longest period for 
which accurate 
statistics are avail- 
able. In these 13 
months the cost to 
the war depart- 
ment of marketing 
its surplus material has actually been 
less than one-quarter of 1 per cent of 
the appraised value of the material 
sold. In other words, for every $1000 
worth of material offered for sale the 
cost of advertising it has been slight- 
ly under $2.50! 

The war department believes that 
the fairest basis for computing costs 
in this connection is to take the ap- 
praised, or market value of the mater- 
ial at the time it is offered for sale. 
To a marked extent the actual cost to 
the war department of this material 
would be misleading, because the great 
bulk of the $1,500,000,000 worth of ma- 
terial was purchased under the stress 
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ADVERTISING ENABLED THE WAR DEPARTMENT TO SELL 
$70,000,000 WORTH OF SURPLUS MATERIAL MONTHLY FOR MORE 
THAN A YEAR. THE RECOVERY WAS 61 PER CENT 


OF ACTUAL COST 


of war, when quality and delivery were 
the weighty factors and price was sec- 
ondary. Even casting aside the ap- 
praised value of the material and 
accepting, instead, the actual sale price, 
the low cost of advertising still is most 
impressive. In the 13 months re- 
ferred to, the war department has re- 
ceived $899,812,077, including transfers 
to other government departments at 
cost, for material that cost originally 
$1,225,966,785. The percentage of re- 
covery on the material sold and the 
transfers is placed at 61, and the cost 
to the war department for disposing of 
practically $900,000,000 worth of sup- 
plies has been slightly under $640,000! 
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The war depart- 
ment thought it 
was touching rock- 
bottom when it 
laid down the rule 
that the advertis- 
ing appropriation 
for advertising any 
project must not 
exceed one-half of 
1 per cent of the 
appraised value of 
the project, but 
the advertising un- 
it has more than 
cut this percentage 
in two. “After 
considering the va- 
rious means of 
marketing its sur- 
plus property the 
war department 
chose advertising 
because it deemed 
it the most effi- 
cient, the most 
business-like and 
the fairest way,” 
says Mr. Wil- 
loughby, in charge 
of sales promotion 
for the war de- 
partment.“Through 
advertising, every 
potential purchas- 
er has an equal 
chance, which could 
not be said of the 
other propositions. 
The most wide- 
spread publicity 
has been given to 
every lot of mater- 
ial that has been 
offered for sale, 
and by the judi- 
cious selection of 
the advertis- 
ing media the in- 
formation has been 
disseminated among 
the greatest pos- 
sible number of 
prospects. Adver- 
tising has eliminated al] possibility of 
any man asserting that he had no 
opportunity to buy. Advertising has 
moved goods rapidly, at low cost, and 
in some instances has radically in- 
creased the expected return.” 

An illuminating example of the in- 
crease in return made possible by 
advertising is the sale of the shell- 
loading plant at May’s Landing, N. J. 
Some $15,000,000 had been put into 
this project by the war department, 
and had the war continued there is 
no dovht but that the investment would 
have proved most judicious. How- 
ever, for peace purposes the plant's 
value shrunk to almost nothing com- 
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paratively speaking. The war depart- 
ment. placed an» appraised value of 
$500,000 upon the plant and the sur- 
rounding land. The advertising starf 
took hold of the project, viewed the 
property, expended approximately 
$6000 in advertising it, and brought 
the war department slightly more than 
$1,000,000 for the plant. 

To insure the ultimate in safety, 
both from the standpoint of a possible 
invader and to lessen the damage in 
case of accident, the war department 
went into thé wilds of Tennessee and 
built the much-talked-of Old Hickory 
smokeless. powder plant. As near as 
canbe estimated, Old Hickory cost 
the war department more than $80,000,- 
000. As with the shell-loading plant at 
May’s Landing, the plant no doubt 
would have been worth 10 times its 
cost had the war continued, but in 
peacetime its value dwindled to al- 
most nothing. The appraised value 
placed upon Old Hickory by the war 
department was $5,000,000, which is 
another way of saying that the de- 
partment would accept this figure and 
rest content. An ingenious sales plan 
was devised, and some $30,000 spent 
for space and illustrations of the 
plant and townsite. The result was 
that Old Hickory put $9,400,000 into 
the coffers of the war- department in- 
stead of a mere $5,000,000, and this 
oak of $4,400,000 grew from the ad- 
vertising acorn of $30,000! 


Selling Without Salesmen 


The story could be repeated for al- 
most every commodity, from locomo 
tives to pins. When the department 
actually made up its mind to begin 
disposing of its canned meats, and 
advertised them, it sold more canned 
meat in three months than all of the 
packing houses of the United States 
in an entire year, without the aid of a 
single salesman. An idea of the in- 
tricate selling problem involved in the 
disposal of the surplus property may 
be gained from the following general 
classification of supplies involved: 
Clothing and equippage, motors and 
vehicles, machinery and engincering 
materials, textiles, medical and hospital 
supplies, leather and harness, subsist- 
ence which includes canned meats in 
vast quantities, and general supplies in- 
cluding office, cafeteria and household 
equipment of every sort. Virtually 
the entire problem of merchandising 
and advertising the various projects, 
which range from stated quantities of 
various articles to entire cities, as in 
the case of Old Hickory, is left to 
the advertising unit for solution. The 
task is to frame the merchandising pro- 
gram, select the proper media for ad- 
vertising, write “pulling” advertise- 
ments and market the material at the 
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most advantageous price to the war 
department consistent with the least 
possible disturbance to the regular pro- 
ducers of that commodity. In the 
course of most days the unit per- 
forms every function of the average 
busy advertising agency. The present 
personne! of this advertising unit com- 
prises the following men, most of 
whom have been identified with the 
work since the beginning: R. E. Hut- 
chinson and A. D. Mitchell, of the 
McGraw-Hill Co., New York; Duncan 
McCulloch Jr., of the A. W. Shaw 
Publishing Co., Chicago; L. P. Wight 
and W. G. Roeder, of the Class Journal 
Co., New York; H. B. Todd, of the 
Tron Age Publishing Co., New York; 
Philip Berman, of the Root News- 
paper association, New York; and PD. 
C. Gilchrist, of the Penton Publishing 
Co., Cleveland. 

Of the advertising space utilized to 
date by the unit in disposing of some 
$900,000,000 worth of surplus ma- 
terial, approximately 65 per cent has 
been in the business papers and 35 
per cent in the daily newspapers. No 
salaries are paid by the war depart- 
ment to the advertising unit, that cost 
being borne wholly by the business 
papers which are co-operating with 
the department. The war department's 
only item of expense is the actual 
charge for space utilized, and for the 
occasional illustrations. There are no 
salesmen’s drawing accounts or com- 
missions to pay, no rental for exhibits, 
no expenses of any kind save the bare 
cost of the space and the _ illustra- 
tions. 

Having seen steel, textiles, hospital 
supplies, subsistence, machinery, al- 
most every conceivable commodity, in 
fact, disposed of in the face of com- 
petition, without salesmen and _ solely 
through advertising publicity, at a 
cost of less than one-quarter of 1 per 
cent of the appraised value of the 
property, the war department is thor- 
oughly “sold” on the worth of ad- 
vertising. Advertising has made it 
possible for the department, without 
a single salesman or other accessory 
to do a business of $70,000,000 month- 
ly for more than a year. No wonder 
the. war department is keenly appre- 
ciative of the Midas-touch of a few 
words “fitly spoken” through the im- 
print of printer’s ink! 


According to a recent bulletin pub- 
lished by the United States geological 
survey the production of potash in 
the United States for 1920 amounted 
to 48,625 short tons. This was pro- 
duced in 65 plants. A total of 1141 
short tons was produced in seven 
plants from cement dust and only 
152 tons in nine plants from blast 
furnace dust. 
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Demand for Motor Cars 


in Far East 


While American cars predominate 1n 
China, the future market for motor 
vehicles in that country depends upon 
road construction. A report just issued 
by the bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce says that as a general tule 
there are no suitable roads to be feund 
outside the foreign concessions of the 
treaty ports, although there are some 
150 miles of streets in Peking suitable 
for motor cars and a_ few short 
stretches of road scattered througho:t 
the republic. The feature that should 
interest American motor car manufac- 
turers, however, is at the present time 
a desire for roads and a realization on 
the part of both Chinese officials and 
foreign residents that highways are es- 
sential to the development of the vast 
resources of the country. Shanghai is 
the center for motor cats as a result 
of its foreign population of approxi- 
mately 20,000. Registered cars in the 
city number about 1200 and some 200 
or 300 are in storage. 

There are only 2700 cars in all of 
Japan, but the recent prosperity has 
greatly stimulated the demand and will 
for some time result in increased sales. 
Americans have had most of the busi- 
ness since the war started and seem to 
have the market for medium and low- 
priced cars well in hand. The abundance 
of money among the buying class and 
the desire to own cars is, however, offset 
by the lack of suitable roads and 
bridges. The only recent improvements 
in this respect have come about largely 
as the result of military requirements. 

According to Tom O. Jones, author of 
the government's report, Hawaii has 
purchased more cars than China and 
Japan combined and the prosperity of 
this American possession makes it an 
attractive if limited field for the sale 
of American machines. An interestiag 
feature is that sugar companies have 
found it economical to haul the work- 
men in motor trucks. 

In presenting the case for export trade 
in general, Mr. Jones says the American 
manufacturer is coming more and more 
to appreciate the value of such trade as 
a balance wheel, a factor that will allow 
the factories to carry on increased pro- 
duction through what are usually called 
the dull months, namely, October to 
March. Because of climatic conditions, 
the export trade in motor cars is largely 
a year-round proposition in the far east 
and in the tropics, and in the southern 
hemisphere it is at its height during our 
winter season. Any influence that may 
be exerted by rainy seasons is usually 
such as to relieve the pressure of de- 
livery requirements during what we 
know as the busy months in American 
markets. 
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merican Malleable Cast lron 


A Series of Related Articles Dealing with the Development of the Industry, 
Modern Methods of Manufacture. Metallurgical Principles Involved 
and the Properties of American Malleable Iron 


BY H. A. SCHWARTZ 


Chapter VII—Plastic Deformation of Malleable Iron 
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N CONSIDERING the behavior of 
J rnateani cast iron under mechani- 

cal stress we have noted that like 
most other materials its deformation, 
or strain, ‘under load is of two en- 
tirely distinct characters, depending up- 
on the intensity of the stress. Under 
light loads the deformation is elastic; 
that is, it is proportional to the ap- 
plied stress and is not permanent, the 
metal returning to its original dimensions 
upon the removal of the load. At high- 
er stresses the strain increases very 
rapidly and the specimen becomes per- 
manently deformed. 

This change of form is termed “plas- 
tic’ deformation as distinguished from 
“elastic,” and especially characterizes 
ductile metals. Much interesting work 
has been done in the investigation of the 
phenomenon of plastic flow, the property 
by virtue of which a material is mal- 
leable and ductile. The property is 
usually measured in terms of yield point, 
reduction in area and elongation. 

The author has no desire, in the pres- 
ent connection, to attempt any exposi- 
tion of the theoretical aspects of plastic 
fiow. However, since malleable cast iron 
is in quite a marked degree capable of 
plastic deformation, and in fact, owes 
many of its most valuable properties to 
this property, it seems well to summar- 
ize the effect of plastic deformation on 
the metal. 


Summary of Theory 


As has been shown, malleable is in 
effect a mass of ferrite made up of in- 
dividual grains. Each grain is made 
up of many crystals all oriented in space 
in the same direction. The several grains 
are held together, according to the now 
generally accepted view, by a thin layer 
of amorphous (non-crystalline) iron act- 
ing as a cement. This amorphous iron 
is supposed to be stronger than the 
crystalline variety and is supposed to 
behave like a very viscous liquid. It 
is also supposed that crystalline iron 
will go over into amorphous iron under 
heavy stresses. 

The behavior of a metal under even 
the simplest stresses is as a rule com- 
plex. Even when a stress is applied 
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Therm al Prope rties 


HIS is the final chapter of the 

series devoted to the mechanical 
properties of malleable cast iron. 
Tensile properties were discussed in 
Chapter IV in the issue of Feb. 17; 
the effect of compression, cross bend- 
ing and shear was described in 
Chapter V, published March 3; and 
the action of the material under im- 
pact hardness and wear was ex- = 
plained in Chapter VI, which ap- = 
peared March 17. The first two in- = 
stallments + dealing with the devel- = 
opment of the malleable iron indus- = 
try were published Dec. 2 and Jan. 
20, respectively. Chapter II], which 
was devoted to the metallography of 
malleable iron, appeared Feb. 3. 
The next chapter which, will be 
published in the issue of April 14, 
will be devoted to the thermal, chem- 
ical and electrical properties of mal- 
leable iron. 
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in only one direction the behavior of 
the material indicates that complex sys- 
tems of forces result. While we speak 
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FIG. 1—INTRAGRANULAR FRAC- 
TURE OF A FERRITE GRAIN IN 
MALLEABLE 


{ULETUELOS ERNE TPE ONT 


Nitric acid etch 1000 diameters 
Note that the path of rupture has advanced 
about two-thirds through the grain at 
right angles to the slip bands 
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of the elongation or compression of a 
metal these terms are in a sense mis- 
nomers, since solids are but slightly com- 
pressible in the sense of a decrease in 
volume or mutatis mutandis capable of 
elongation. Metals compressed or length- 
ened by plastic deformation do not ma- 
terially gain or lose bulk. For ex- 
ample a specimen compressed until it 
was only one-fourth its original height 
had its density reduced from 7.206 to 
7.196 in the process, a change in the 
opposite direction to what might be ex- 
pected. 


Behavior of Specimens 


The increase or decrease of dimensions 
parallel to the direction of applied 
stress is made up by decreases or in- 
creases of cross section in a plane nor- 
mal to the axis of stress; the tensile 
specimen necks in, the compression spe- 
cimen becomes barrel shaped. 

We note also that plastic materials 
do not fail in tension or compression 
in a plane normal to the stress, The 
tension specimen shows a cup shaped 
fracture, at least on one side of the 
break. The compression specimen tears 
apart either in a plane approximately at 
45 degrees to the direction of stress, or 
more rarely on a conical surface whose 
axis of symetry coincides with the di- 
rection of load. 

From these observations it is evident 
that there is a considerable motion of 
translation within the stressed material 
in directions at right angles to the di- 
rection of the applied stress. This re- 
arrangement may conceivably be of two 
kinds in a material composed of crys- 
talline grains either a deformation of 
the individual grain (intragranular) or a 
separation and rearrangement of the 
grains at their boundaries (intergranular). 

Both phenomena are easily recognized. 
A deformation of the grain itself is ac- 
complished by a shearing of the grain 
along the intragranular crystal bound- 
aries. Such a slip, if occurring in a 
grain in a polished surface, shows a 
series of parallel lines on the polished 
surface which are fine grooves and 
ridges in the originally plane surface. 

Fig. 2 shows a micrograph at 1000 
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FIG. 2—SLIP BANDS IN FERRITE OF MALLEABLE IRON 


Nitric acid etch 1000 diameters 
Note that there is but little evidence of any separation at grain boundaries 
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gous marking the individual grains. 
In unworked ductile metal there is 


diameters of such slip bands in a fer- 
rite grain in malleable cast iron. Such 
a deformation, increased in magnitude, = 
may result in the rupture of the grain = 
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no preference as to the direction of the 
longer diameters of the grains in any 
given surface nor are the diameters in 
various directions widely different. Af- 
ter plastic deformation however the ori- 
ginally- equi-axed grains may be fiat- 
tened into sheets, drawn out into threads, 
etc., etc., depending upon the character 
of the stress and the direction of the 
stress with reference to the polished 
surface under examination. Of course 
it is obviously necessary that such 
changes of form can be detected best in 
a plane parallel to the direction of load 
and are visible only as changes of 
grain size in a plane normal to the de- 
forming stress. 

Microscopic examination of the path of 
rupture through a metal, of the defor- 
mation of grains under load or, when 
applied to surfaces prepared before the 
application of the stresses, of intragran- 
ular slip and intergranular displace- 
ments is capable of interesting disclos- 
ures as to the mechanism of plastic de- 
formation or ultimate failure under 
various types of stress. 


Shows Two Slip Bands 


A very cursory summary of the 
changes in malleable is attempted in the 
accompanying photomicrographs. Fig. 
3 shows an unusual failure of intergran- 
ular type. It will be seen that at sev- 
eral points the grains have the appear- 
ance of being above or below the gen- 
eral surface. These grains have slipped 
not on the crystal faces within the 


Systems of 
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itself at right angles to the slip bands, 
as shown in Fig. 1, or by producing 
such a distortion of the grains that = 
it can no longer articulate with the 
surrounding grains closely enough to be 
held to them by the cement of amor- 
phous iron at the boundaries. 
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Change of Structure when Deforwcd 


On the other hand examination of 
the originally polished plane surface of 
a specimen parallel to the direction of 
stress which had failed by primary in- 
tergranular fracture would show no 
slip bands but a considerable displace- 
ment of the polished surfaces of the in- 
dividual grains from their initial loca- 
tion in the polished plane provided the 
failure was due to shear at the grain 
boundaries. On the other hand, if fail- 
ure was due to forces having a tensile 
component normal to the grain boundary, 
the separation of originally adjacent 
grains would be shown. 


ah 


Where the conditions have been such 
as to produce fairly great plastic de- 
formation it may even be possible to 
note the effect of intragranular flow in 


Nitric acid etch 
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FIG. 3—INTERGRANULAR FAILURE OF MALLEABLE 
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400 diameters 


Note that the surfaces of the different grains no longer seem to be in same plane 
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400 diameters Nitric acid etch 


FIG. 4—FERRITE GRAINS IN MALLEABLE, SHOWING 
2 SLIP IN TWO PLANES AT RIGHT ANGLES 
= Nitric acid etch 
5 Note the cohesion at grain boundaries even after severe plastic 
2 deformation 
| 
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grains but at the surface of contact of 
adjacent grains. The field of view is 
near the compression side of a piece 
distorted by cross bending and it is 
possible that this slip at grain bound- 
aries produces the white so called com- 
pression fracture. The comparative ab- 
sence of slip bands is interesting. 

Fig. 4 is reproduced from the tension 
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side of the same piece and shows well 
developed bands. In some grains two 
systems of bands are seen due to slip 
along two directions. The fact that the 
adjacent grains are not separated even 
under heavy strain shows the strength 
and ductility of the amorphous boundary. 

Fig. 5, taken from a piece loaded in 
pure compression, shows that the struc- 
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FIG. 6—PLASTIC DEFORMATION 


Nitric acid etch 
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COMPRESSION 


Field near axis of the specimen in a plane parallel to the stress. 
Note the flattening of ferrite grains, faint grain boundaries ; 
and distortion of temper carbon the difference from 





FIG. 5—SLIP BANDS DUE TO PLASTIC COMPRESSION 
IN MALLEABLE IRON 
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ture of Fig. 3 is not always character- 
istic of this type of loading and also 
shows plainly two systems of slip bands 
in practically every grain. In all of 
these photomicrographs, note that the 
direction of slip is constant in any given 
grain, but is not usually the same in 
adjacent grains. The direction of slip 
has no direct relation to the direction 
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OF MALLEABLE IN 


FIG. 7—SAME 


100 diameters Nitric acid etch 


Field near surface of 


SPECIMEN AS SHOWN IN FIG. 6 
100 diameters 





specimen in plane parallel to stress. Note 
Fig. 6 in lessened intensity of all changes. 
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“of the stress but is determined by the 
direction of the crystallographic axis 
of the ultra microscopic crystals making 
up the individual grains. 

Figs. 6 and 7 shows the distortion of 
grains in compression as seen on a pol- 
ished section parallel to the directior 
of stress prepared after the distortion 
has occurred. The grains are much 
flattened as are the nodules of temper 
carbon. The grain boundaries are near- 
ly obliterated but there is no _ separa- 
tion of the adjacent grains. The effect 
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was prepared by breaking a_ wedge- 
shaped piece by bending it over until 
fracture occurred. The fracture was 
then plated with copper, the specimen 
sawed in two at right angles to the rup- 
tured surface and parallel to the cross 
bending stress and the exposed surface 
polished. 

It is particularly interesting to note 
how the path of rupture goes far out 
of its way to include temper carbon 
nodules. This makes many deep de- 
pressions in the broken surface and due 
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produces a sort of “nap” that the frac- 
ture appears as dark as it does. A frac- 
ture running at random along grain 
boundaries would be steely and crystalline 
in character. 


Formula for Mod ulus 


On page 630 of the March 3 issue 
in Chapter V of this series which is 
devoted to compression, cross bend- 
ing and shear, a typographical error 
occurred in the formula for modulus of 
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Nitric acid etch 


The white structureless background is copper deposited to protect the broken surface. 
carbon. Note that the path of rupture has gone far out of its course to include temper carbon and that at places, especially just to 
the left of the temper carbon near the middle of the fracture, there apparently has been transgranular failure, the grain being pulled 


FIG. 8—PATH OF CROSS BENDING RUPTURE THROUGH MALLEABLE 
200 diameters, slightly reduced in reproduction 
In the malleable, white is ferrite and black is temper 
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is more strongly marked at the axis of 
the specimen than near the surface due 
to the fact that the barreling out of the 
specimen has permitted part of the re- 
duction in height to be made by bending 
the outer fibers instead of upsetting 
them. The specimen from which these 
illustrations were made was compressed 
to a little less than one-half its original 
height. 


Path of Rupture Shown 


Fig. 8 shows the path of rupture of 
malleable broken in cross bending. It 


to the shadows in the bottom of these 
depressions produces the characteristic 
black fracture of the product. It is not 
often recognized that the presence of 
temper carbon is not a sufficient explan- 
ation of the black fracture for this ma- 
terial, representing about 6 per cent 
of an average cross section, would not 
be nearly sufficient to darken the sur- 
rounding silver white metal. 

It is only due to the fact that the 
plane of rupture takes in many more 
nodules of carbon than would be found 
in an average section and in so doing 


elasticity. The legend and formula 
should be as follows: 


Letting W be the load = 700 pounds 
X = defiection at center = .076 inches 
L = span of beam 12 inches 

b = width of beam = 1 inch 

= depth of beam = % inch 


< 
S 


E = ————— = 31,800,000 +, Ibs. per square inch 
x 4 bd 





The amount of coating on terne 
plate usually is stamped on each 
sheet. For example, 30 pounds means 
that to each box of 112 sheets 20 x 25 
inches, the weight of the lead and 
tin coating is 30 pounds. 
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Canada Reports Mineral 
Production Gain 


The preliminary report of the mineral 
production of Canada for 1920, issucd 
by the department of mines, gives the 
total value of the output as $217,775,- 
080, which exceeds that of any preced- 
ing year, being an increase of $41,088,- 
090 or 23 per cent as compared with the 
production of 1919. A_ substantial in- 
crease is shown in most of the items of 
metallic production. 

Shipments of iron ore from Canadian 
mines fell off to 127,826 tons, valued 
at $510,525, as compared with 197,170 
tons, valued at $693,386 in the previous 
year. Shipment from the Wabana mines, 
Newfoundland, by the two Canadian 
companies operating there were 644,937 
tons, as against 499,972 tons in 1919. 
The total production of pig iron, ex- 
clusive of ferroalloys, was 1,090,318 tons, 
having a value of $30,578,253, compared 
with 917,346 tons, valued at $24,577,589 
in 1919. The production of ferroalloys 
in 1920 including ferrosilicon, spiegeleisen 
and ferrophosphorus, all with the ex- 
ception of spiegeleisen made in electric 
furnaces, was about 27,712 tons, valued 
at $1,433,350. In 1919 the production 
was 48,601 tons, valued at $2,000,809. 
Steel ingots and direct steel castings were 
produced to the amount of 1,242,012 
tons, of which 1,176,153 tons were in- 
gots and 65,859 tons direct steel cast- 
ings. This included 25,669 tons of elec- 
tric furnace steel. The production of 
steel in 1919 was 993,039 tons of ingots 
and 37,303 tons of direct steel castings, 
including 15,502 tons of electric furnace 
steel. 

The total production of marketable 
coal was the largest tonnage obtained in 
any one year amounting to 16,623,598 
tons, valued at $77,326,853, as against 
13,681,218 valued at $54,413,349, 
in 1919, an increase of 21 per cent in 
quantity and 42 per cent in value. The 
output of Alberta showed an increase of 
38 per cent. Coke was produced to the 
amount of 1,326,520 tons, valued at 
$14,509,074, as compared with 1,133,680 
tons, valued at $9,720,387 in 1919. In 
1920 the by-products recovered in coke 
manufacture included 14,026,172 gallons 
of tar and 19,142 tons of ammonia sul- 
phate. 
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Booklet Shows Extensive 
Welfare Activities 


Welfare activities in the subsidi- 
aries of the United States Steel Corp. 
are shown and described in an illus- 
trated booklet recently issued by the 
bureau of safety, sanitation and wel- 
fare for that company. On _ each 
of the 100 pages photographs have 
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been reproduced which illustrate the 
diversity of interests supplied work- 
men. 

Other features are extracts from ad- 
dresses by Judge E. H. Gary in regard 
to welfare work and other problems 
in the relationship between employer 
and employe. A chart shows the clas- 
sification of accidents which have oc- 
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curred in the plants of the corporation, 
their direct causes and percentage of 
each. Some of the activities which 
are illustrated include housing, health, 
safety, first aid provisions, recreation 
provided with club houses and the 
equipment, employes’ gardens, visiting 
playgrounds, athletics, and 
entertainment programs. 


nurses, 
community 








Reviews of New Books 


A Survey of the Latest Literature of Interest to 


Producers and Users of Iron and Steel 





Cam Design and Manufacture, by 
Fred B. Jacobs; cloth; 118 pages, 5 x 8 
inches; publisied by the B. Van Nos- 
strand Co. and furnished by THe Iron 
Trave Review for $2. 


The object of this book is to explain 
how to lay out and cut cams without 
the use of complicated formulas. The 
forepart of the book is devoted to a 
description of the various types of cams 
used in machine design including open, 
path, disk, barrel, wiping, eccentric and 
plate cams. Line drawings of each 
type are included. Next follows ex- 
plicit directions for laying out cams. 
The author: explains how to draw a cam 
chart giving the line of motion and 
also includes a compound chart to be 
used when several cams on one machine 


work on shafts operating at the same 
speed. It is pointed out that a chart 
of this kind saves confusion in com- 
paring various cam movements that 
must work in conjunction. 

The subject of cam curves is next 
explained. Three types, the uniform, 


modified uniform, and crank-motion are 
explained by means of diagrams and 
instructions given for laying them out 
The difference between the crank and 
gravity curve also is explained. The 
cause of cutting back, wherein’ the 
groove is cut oversize in machining a 
path cam, is thoroughly explained and 
instructions are given for overcoming 


this common difficulty. Attention is 
drawn to the fact that cutting back 
must always be taken into considera- 
tion when designing path cams with 


abrupt rises. 

Cam rolls and cam 
described. The chapter 
master cams explains in detail the var- 
ious steps followed in making the brass 
master cams from which cam leaders 


levers are fully 
devoted to 


are cut. The methods followed in 
machining cams preparatory to cutting 
are given in detail while several types 


of cam cutting devices are fully de- 
scribed. 
The chapter devoted to cam cutting 


explains the methods followed on actual 
production work. Several types of the 
milling cutters and teazels are described 
and illustrated while explicit directions 
are given for cutting cams accurately. 
Several unusual cam-cutting operations 
are outlined; including spiral, switch and 
plate cams. 





Finding and Stopping Waste in Mod- 
ern Boiler Rooms; cloth; 414 pages; 
4% x 7 inches; published by the H. S. B. 
W-Cochrane Corp. formerly the Har- 
rison Safety Boiler Works and for sale 
by Tue Iron Trapve Review; price $1 
postpaid. 

According to the publishers this book 
is intended to be of service to owners, 
managers, engineers and firemen in in- 
creasing and maintaining boilér plant 
economy. Five main divisions sep- 
arate the contents in a logical manner. 
Tables, charts, graphs and line draw- 
ings have been included in explana- 
tion of the subjects under discussion. 
Illustrations are also provided on 
standard equipment which may be used 
in bringing about boiler room economy. 

Fuel is the subject of the first sec- 
tion. Comparisons are made of mate- 
rials which range from graphite to 
peat and include various grades of 
coals and coke. Coal is discussed 
from the standpoint of size, analysis, 
heating value, ash and clinker, washing 
and measurement. Fuel oils and gase- 
ous fuels are also given consideration. 
The second section deals with com- 
bustion and at the outset firing meth- 
ods are explained. Following this me- 
chanical stokers and their operations 
are compared both by illustrations and 
text. Uses of mechanical draft, draft 
gages, dampers and carbon dioxide re- 
corders are given. Eleven pages are 
devoted to powdered coal requirements. 
Other topics are heat absorption in its 
relation with the boiler setting, refrac- 
tories and fire brick, soot, scale, water 
softening and heating the feed water; 
boiler efficiency and testing; and boil- 
er plant proportioning. 








Industrial Relations Work Pays 


According to the Author the Manufacturer of Any Product Will Find It Remunerative 
to Promote the Family Spirit in the Industrial Life of All His 
Employes — Outlines Specific Plan 


RIMARILY the _— subject of 
P iscsi relations departments 

has nothing to do with produc- 
tion, but, nevertheless, the influence 
of such a department should become 
manifest eventually in the way of a 
more harmonious relation among the 
men and a more loyal as well as a 
more productive organization. With- 
out exception, every sane manufac- 
turer will agree that there is a real 
opportunity and also a real need for 
a more earnest effort toward bringing 
greater harmony into the relations be- 
tween manufacturing concerns and the 
people associated with them. The 
enormous development of these con- 
cerns adds much to the perplexity of 
the subject and multiplies the chances 
for misunderstanding between men and 
concerns. 

The industrial relations department 
should be clearly placed as to its rela- 
tive position in the organization. It 
should be separate and distinct from 
any production department or produc- 
tion superintendent, and should be 
free to approach the worker, the fore- 
man and the superintendent without 
being responsible to, or having au- 
thority over either. The department 
should be a free lance, so to speak. 
It should act as an aid and counsel 
for each and an attorney for the de- 
fense wherever necessary. It should 
be considered as having a higher pur- 
pose than merely the direct money 
return, for we cannot expect to hold 
men’s confidence unless we can com- 
mand their respect, and only those 
whose example is uplifting and whose 
works are for the betterment of man- 
kind, can hope to command the re- 
spect of their fellowmen. 

Experience has convinced me that 
there is a money return from these 
efforts and that they pay a splendid 
return in the way of a more brotherly 
feeling among the people employed 
and a much more active interest in 
the success of the concern. 

The oft-repeated biblical question, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” may 
not be open to an unqualified affirm- 
ative answer, but we are evading our 
responsibility as members of a human 
family if we cannot most emphatically 





From a paper presented at the convention of 
the American Foundrymen’s association, held at 
Columbus, O., Oct. 4-8. James W. Brown 
is connected with Chain It Co., Milwaukee. 


BY JAMES W. BROWN 


answer, “I am my brother’s brother.” 

An industrial relations department 
calls for a peculiar combination of 
qualities in the guiding head. /First 
and foremost we believe that the head 
of such a department should be a man 
of long shop experience, long enough 
to appreciate the viewpoints of the 
workman, his joys and his hopes, his 
plans and his ambitions. He should 
be intensely human in his thought of 
the needs of the people of his indus- 
trial family. He should be quick to 
meet men and listen to their side and 
be able to lead them to viewing all 
matters in a fairminded manner. Pa- 
tience with foremen as well as work- 
ers is an absolute essential. 

The effort of industrial relations 
departments should be an active in- 
fluence toward proper environments, 
proper opportunities and proper com- 
pensation, and the avenues of effort 
leading to these ends are so varied 
and numerous that the writer prefers 
to be specific as to a few viewpoints 
rather than to generalize entirely. 


Selecting the Right Men 


Environments start with the em- 
ployment office in selecting the right 
man for the task. That office should 
be supplied with the information as 
to just what sort of a man is required 
for each machine or job and these 
machines or jobs should be numbered 
and charted as to character of work. 
For instance, Job No. 45 is a plain 
air squeezer molding machine making 
small malleable chain belt links, 36 
to 48 links in a mold and an equal 
number of cores to set. The molds 
are light, and there is not much iron 
to carry. The chart should contain 
this information, and should specify 
that the man for this job should be 
a light, active man whose experience 
had been on light work. Job No. 
150 is a 20-inch engine lathe used to 
bore sprocket wheels on and using 
size cutters for both roughing and 
finishing. This job requires a young 
man with very little experience in 
running a lathe. The chart furnished 
the employment department should 
contain all of this information. The 
call would be made for “malleable 
molders” for Job No. 45 and for 
“machine men” for machine shop 
work in the case of Job No. 150. The 
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interviewer in the employment. de- 
partment, by adroit and clever ques- 
tioning should have no difficulty in 
learning which applicant is best fitted 
for each job he has to fill without 
the applicant knowing just what kind 
of a job is really open. Most men 
will elaborate upon their own quali- 
ties and fitness for any certain job if 
they are desirous of that particular 
job or are anxious to start with 
any particular concern. We feel that 
this is the scientific method to fol- 
low in selecting men. 

After selection, men should be 
properly introduced in their depart- 
ment and here, the writer believes 
is a much neglected opportunity, for 
statistics show that the greatest per- 
centage of turnover occurs in the 
first week of employment. A new 
entrant should be taken in hand by 
the foreman and introduced to his 
fellow workmen to make him under- 
stand that he has joined an industrial 
family and that he is accepted as a 
member of such. He should be 
shown the place his clothes are to be 
hung and the machine or bench he is 
to work on, as well as having the 
character of his work explained to 
him. He should then be introduced 
to the instructor who should make it 
plain to him that any information he 
may wish or any tools or supplies he 
may require or any help he might 
need, will be gladly furnished at any 
time. Besides all this, the instructor 
should make it his business to go to the 
new man frequently during the first few 
days to see that he has the things that 
will enable him to do his work efficient- 
ly as though he had been a member of 
the organization for a longer time. We 
know this pays real returns because 
we have tried this out in our own 
malleable foundry, after a long ex- 
perience with the old barbarous meth- 
od of putting a man in and letting 
him overcome the handicaps of the 
antagonism of a number of his fel- 
low workmen who have been previ- 
ously introduced in the same unscien- 
tific manner. 

The matter of good living condi- 
tions in factories should be given 
sensible attention, for it is nonsen- 
sical to expect a man to be contented 
with his employment when toilet fa- 
cilities are filthy and -insufficient, when 
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wash rooms are repulsive, when no 
clean provision is made for hanging 
street clothes, when ventilation and 
light are improper and heat in winter 
is insufficient. 

The industrial relations department 
has much to do with the intellectual 
as well as the material man, and with 
his peace of mind and _ happiness. 
The valuable, dependable, _ efficient 
man is the happy contented man who 
enjoys his work, his associates and 
his concern. 


Safcty Measures Needed 


One of the avenues of effort of the 
industria] relations department should 
be the furtherance of safety meas- 
ures. We know of no one thing that 
more eompletely paralyzes men’s con- 
fidence in their concern than to see 
their fellowmen handicapped in their 
earning capacity by the negligence of 
the concern in failing to protect men 
against conditions and practices. 

The matter of clubs should receive 
much attention, for clubs furnish a 
splendid opportunity to develop the “in- 
dustrial family” spirit in the organiza- 
tion. It is far better for the men of a 
concern to belong to a club whose aims 
and ideas are in harmony with the poli- 
cies of their concern than that they 
should belong to an organization 
whose sole aim ts to influence their 
relations wth their employer through 
fear. 

The company with which the writ- 
er is identified has a club for sales- 
men, superintendents, foremen and 
others which does much to unify the 
organization and develop the get-to- 
gether spirit. We believe that if we 
can eat together and play together 
harmoniously, we surely can work to- 
gether. A mutual relief association is 
being developed into a club for the 
rank and file of the organization so 
that men in greater numbers can 
get together and discuss subjects of 
mutual interest. 

The girls of an organization should 
have their own club and be apart and 
separate from the other clubs. Their 
amusements often are along different 
lines than in the other clubs, and 
moreover, as a rule they do not care 
to listen to technical talks that are 
so interesting to men. The main 
reason for a separate girls’ club is 
that the club gives an opportunity 
for working out problems of caring 
for, and the guidance of the girls 
who come into the industrial family 
which an association with the older 
and more sensible girls can give. 

The men who have been with a 
concern for a long period of time 
deserve especial recognition because 
of the permanency of their service, 
and for such the company has its 
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“Quarter Century” club. These men 
who were with the concern during 
the years that the business was being 
built up, had much to do with the 
making of a product that could be 
advertised and marketed and a repu- 
tation established out of which a fu- 
ture greater business could be de- 
veloped. In recognition of their effort 
the club has been organized, and 
suitable badges certifying as to their 
membership given them. We are care- 
ful to explain to them that while we 
recognize the great service they have 
rendered in the past there is still a 
greater one they can perform in the 
influence they can give to the whole 
organization by their example of per- 
manency and loyalty to our concern. 
Particular pains are taken to empha- 
size this point to them and to all 
employes. The badge given them to 
wear is a lettered gold shield. Mem- 
bers who have completed 15 years 
service are entitled to a red_ stone 
setting in the badge; those who have 
completed 20 years service a blue 
stone and those who have been with 
the concern 25 years have a dia- 
mond set in the badge. Both hourly 
and piece rate men who are mem- 
bers feel a great satisfaction in this 
graceiul recognition of their long 
service with the company. 

Another measure of encouragement 
in permanency oi service is a birthday 
card which is sent to all employes 
who have been with the company two 
years or more. We send a tastefully 
gotten up printed greeting, but great 
care is taken to write a_ persona! 
note in addition to the printing in 
order to gct the thought to the whole 
family circle that we are personally 
interested in each and every one who 
is a member of our industrial family. 

It is felt that the greatest recog- 
nition of pérmanency of employment 
lies in the vacation plan, which gives 
to all men who are not foremen but 
who have been with the firm the 
full term of three years ending Oct. 
1 of any year a full week's vacation 
with the amount of pay they have 
averaged per week for the previous 
three months, regardless of whether 
they have been working piece work or 
day work. The management believes 
that a molder who has worked nine 
or ten hours a day year after year 
is entitled to a vacation as much 
as men who have been working less 
hours and under far more comfort- 
able conditions. We can understand 
the irritation that a molder must feel 
to have to listen to a clerk or a 
timekeeper tell of the wonderful time 
he has had on his vacation, with pay. 
It is thought that this vacation plan 
pays the company in renewcd effort 
and happier attitudes because the men 
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come back telling of what a splendid 
time they have had and how their 
wives enjoyed the vacation with them. 
We hear such expressions as: “That 
was the first vacation I ever really en- 
joyed because I knew I was drawing 
my pay just the same,” and “My 
wife says I must be working for a 
pretty good concern to be given a 
vacation with pay,” etc. We make an 
effort to see the men before they 
go on their vacation in order to help 
them make it a real one, and to dis- 
suade them from spending the week 
painting their homes or building new 
concrete steps or doing something 
that will rob both them and their fam- 
ilies of the vacation they all so richly 
deserve. 

One might go on writing on en- 
vironments indefinitely but the 
thought ought to be that men are 
happier when they are given to under- 
stand that the personal touch be- 
tween men and concerns is ever pres- 
ent and operative. An important of- 
fice of the industrial relations depart- 
ment should be to search out the men 
in all the differen: departments who show 
ability and help prepare them for the 
next better job, so that they will be 
ready when that job presents itself. 
Good men are liable to be so hidden 
in a job, just because they do it 
well, that a foreman dislikes letting 
them go. Advancement in an organ- 
ization serves to make more appar- 
ent the fact that opportunity is ready 
and waiting for any and all who will 
make the effort to fit themselves for 
better jobs, and discourages the 
thought, often expressed, that there 
is no chance to get ahead. 


Schools Are Organised 


As an aid to the development of 
einployes, considerable attention § is 
paid to schools and classes. An “of- 
fice school” is planned to furnish in- 
struction to the sales force and other 
office people. This is designed to en- 
lighten them as to proper business 
methods and as to our own product. 
A speaker is brought in to talk on 
some business subject for the first 
part of the evening. This is followed 
by a short “get-together” recess, af- 
ter which some one -from our own 
organization gives a careful explana 
tion of the construction, development 
and use of some one line of our 
product. 

The classes for foremen are planned 
to bring to them the best knowledge 
available regarding the satisfactory 
handling of men and materials. In 
this school text-books and _ lesson 
sheets are furnished, somewhat simi- 
lar to the correspondence school 
course, and in addition semimonthly 
lectures are given by a hired author- 
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ity on the subjects treated. by the 
text books. These schools pay be- 
cause they enable the company to de- 
velop into foremen the men who are 
trained and experienced in our own 
particular line of work. 

For the men who are foreign born and 
feel the need of more schooling in the 
English language as well as in the 
other. elementary lines, Americaniza- 
tion classes are provided. These classes 
among the workmen not only do 
much along educational lines but it 
is found that the men who attend 
these classes have a kindlier attitude 
toward the foremen and among them- 
selves because of the attention they 
have received in the class rooms. We 
feel they pay well from that stand- 
point alone. 

In some departments, notably the 
malleable iron foundry, portions of 
the shop are set apart for beginners’ 
schools. The plan is to keep the 
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molder apprentices scparate from the 
journeyman molders and under the 
supervision and care of competent in- 
structors who teach them the proper 
way of each operation and the rea- 
sons why. At stated intervals the 
apprentices are taken through differ- 
ent departments to follow up the 
castings they have made. We are con- 
vinced that this effort pays because 
we have graduated nearly 50 molders 
from our schools in the last nine 
months. 

One phase of all the club and school 
effort that is not fully appreciated 
is the value of “association.” All men 
profit by the interchange of thought 
and experience and shop workers are 
no exception. Association makes men 
more receptive to new thoughts and 
ideas. 

Many concerns are slow to do the 
things that make men happier and 
more contented because the success 
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of these efforts are difficult to figure 
in dollars and cents. We know that 
these things pay because we can 
compare our organization with others 
that do nothing along these lines .and 
also with our own before we had 
done very much. The comparisons 
show. wherein our efforts have re- 
sulted in a more unified organization 
which means a more successful or- 
ganization and a happier industrial 
family. 

In this, as in any other problem, 
we should keep definitely in mind 
the end we wish to accomplish. We 
are striving to establish a mutual 
confidence between employer and em- 
plove and to bring all to understand 
that the success of the concern means 
the success of all associated with it. 
We are convinced that the methods 
discussed in the foregoing paper are 
bringing about these results. They 
are well worth a trial. 


Mexico Plans to Develop Ore Deposits 


ONTEREY, Mex., March 24.— 

With the increasing demand 

for structural steel and» va- 

rious other steel products, it is ex- 
pected that the development of the 
iron ore resources of Mexico will rap- 
idly assume an important place in 
the industrial affairs of the country. 

Closely associated with the utilization 
of the ore deposits are the mining 
of coal and the manufacture of coke. 
For many years Mexico has offered a 
big market for foreign coke, the smel- 
ters and other manufacturing indus- 
tries using large quantities. For more 
than 200 years small iron foundries 
have been operated in Mexico. With 
the discovery of important coal fields 
in northern Mexico interest in the ore 
resources of the country increased. In 
discussing the resources of Mexico, 
Ezeqiel Ordonez, a _ geologist, who 
made an exhaustive investigation, said: 

“It is difficult to determine the ac- 
tual iron ore reserves of Mexico, or 
even to give a complete sketch of 
the known deposits. The statistical 
and economic investigations by the 
government and by individuals are in- 
complete. The country is not well 
explored, especially for iron, and 
there is reason to expect an important 
enlargement of the known reserve 
in the future, as well as a _ better 
understanding of the importance of 
the deposits already operated and ex- 
plored. 

“Deposits of iron ore are found 
widely distributed in Mexico, but few 
of them can be considered of great 
commercial importance. Near the 
boundary, between Jalisco and Mi- 
choacan on the tcp of a mountain 
range 2000 meters above the sea level, 
I examined on one occasion a con- 


tact iron deposit, which had already 
been investigated, with the result of 
showing more than 1,000,000 tons of 
iron ore of commercial quality in sight. 
Here the iron ore was apparently de- 
posited in layers between diorite and 
limestone formations. An iron de- 
posit near the mouth of the Balsas 
river on the Pacific coast contains, on 
the estimate of the surface exposure, 
nearly 9,000,000 tons, much of which 
is in the form of ‘float’, being detached 
blocks covering the sides and the 
foot of the hills. 

“Recent commercial explorations have 
called attention to the iron ore de- 
posits of the state of Oaxaca, which 
are said to be important. According 
to these reports, the iron resources of 
this state amount to many millions of 
tons, but an exact figure as to avail- 
able iron ore from this source is not 
obtainable. 


Largest Deposits in North 


“The iron deposits of the central 
part of the country are the best known 
for they have been worked for a long 
time, although on a smal] scale. The 
reserves are small and the deposits 
are apparently limited and not im- 
portant for commercial exploitation on 
a large scale. A type of these de- 
posits is found at Zamapan, where 
there exists a contact deposit of mag- 
netite between monzonite and lime- 
stone. Although this is situated near 
the City of Mexico and not far from 
railroads, it is in an inaccessible moun- 
tain region. 

In a barranca in the state of Vera 
Cruz, on the descent of the _ inter- 
oceanic railroad to Jalapa, are con- 
tact deposits which are estimated to have 
developed more than. 1,000,000 tons. 
The difference in elevation between 
the railroad and the deposit is more 
than 500 kilometers, a matter of con- 
siderable importance from an economic 
standpoint. North of Tulcancingo, in 


the state of Hidalgo, are beds of lim- 
onite with 40 per cent iron. Explora- 
tions have not yet been made to de- 
termine the extent or importance of 
the deposits in the central states of 
the country and in the central plateau 
region at Comanja, Tula and Provi- 
dencia, in Jalisco, where are foundries 
operated on a small scale near the 
deposits. They probably are limited 
in extent. 

“The most important iron reserves 
are found in the North and North- 
western parts of the country. These 
deposits are of the contact type. The 
abundant occurrence of iron ore in the 
northern part of Mexico, particularly 
in the great plateau basin country is 
of great economic importance, for here 
also are found large coal fields, and 
the topography affords conditions for 
the easy construction of railroads. The 
large iron and steel works at Mon- 
terey, the only one which is at the 
present time utilizing the Mexican 
ores to any large extent, exploited two 
groups of contact deposits in the state 
of Coahuila, one at the Cerro de 
Mercedo de Monclova and the other 
near the high peak of Candela, and is 
also now using iron ore from the fa- 
mous Iron Mounain at Durango. The 
amount of iron which the deposits in 
the state of Coahuila contain has been 
estimated at several million tons. Oth- 
er deposits in Coahuila also are avail- 
able. 

“In the states of Sonora and Chi- 
huahua are iron deposits which prom- 
ise important results upon exploitation 
and development. It is said that in 
the district of Camargo in Chihuahua 
the deposits exceed 30,000,000 tons. 
These figures, however, are not veri- 
fied. There is no doubt that in the 
region between Jaco and Santa Rosalia 
and Presidio del Norte occur some 
of the largest deposits in the state, 
and deposits of possible future econo- 
mic importance to the entire country. 
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By reason of this incomplete knowl 
edge of the extent, number and char- 
acter of the iron deposits, and the 
fact that the country is not well ex- 
plored, it is impossible to make any 
definite estimate of the country’s iron 
ore reserves However, my own cal- 
culations, based on the best data 
available, place the reasonably certain 
reserve at between 50,000,000 and 60,- 
000,000 tons It is understood that 
these figures refer only to -deposits 
now known, and those which, by their 
extent, may be considered as avail 
able in the near future. While these 
figures may seem low, yet the quan 
tity is sufficient to supply the needs 
of the country for many years. The 
annual consumption of iron and steel 
in Mexico does not exceed 250,000 
tons for all purposes, and if this con 
sumption were doubled, which it may 
be in a few years, the country would 
still be able to supply itself for 100 
years.” 


Plant Locomotive Uses 


Gasoline as Fuel 


The gasoline driven locomotive 
shown in. the accompanying illustra 
tion and designed especially for use 
in foundries, steel plants, brick and 
clay yards, sand and gravel plants, 
quarries, construction work of all 
kinds in connection with road build 
ing, mining and in fact” any place 
where light haulage is required and 
industrial tracks are laid, is built in 
four sizes from 4 to 7 tons by 
the Hadfield-Penfield Steel Co., Bucy 
rus, O. 

The speed of the locomotive can 
be graded from 0 to 12 miles an 
hour. The 23-horsepower engine o1 
the 4-ton size when running at normal 
engine speed which in this case is 
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THIS GASOLINE DRIVEN LOCOMOTIVE 


IS BUILT IN FOUR SIZES FROM 4 TO 7 


TONS. THE SMALLEST DEVELOPS A DRAW BAR PULL OF 1600 POUNDS 


1000 revolutions per minute is capable 
of developing a. draw bar pull of 
1600 pounds. The length overall is 
122 inches, the total height 72 inches 
and it is made in various widths to 
suit any gage from 50 to 63 inches 
Hyatt, self-aligning bearings prevent 
cramping on wneven - rails. It is 
claimed that this feature adds ma 
terially to the life of the bearings 
and is a_ strengthening factor at a 
vital point. End thrusts in axles and 
jack shafts are taken up by bronze 
disks, located on the removable caps 
The drive chain is totally inclosed 
in a dust proof housing provided with 
an oil bath in which the lower part 





THIS BOOTH IS BUILT UP FROM SECTIONAL PANELS 


ot the chain always is submerged. The 
sanding arrangement is controlled by 
a hand lever The sand boxes are 
out of the rain under the canopy of 
the locomotive and the discharge pipes 
are sO arranged as to spill sand 
on the rail directly in front of each 
of the four wheels. 

Power is transmitted from the en- 
gine by a friction drive, the friction 
being obtained by contact between 
a steel disk and a fiber insert on the 
fiber wheel. From the fiber wheel the 
power is transmitted to a jack shaft 
by a roller chain and from the jack 
shaft to all four wheels, giving a 4- 
wheel drive 


Designs New Time Booth 


For the use of factory timekeepers, 
department foremen and other employes 
who require inclosed offices or booths, 
the Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl., 
recently has designed a small booth. As 
shown by the accompanying illustracion, 
this booth is built from standard sec- 
tional panels which may be fastened 
together to give the desired size of in- 
closure. One section is provided with a 
sliding window for passing time checks 
or papers back and forth. Almost any 
arrangement of drawers, compartments 
or similar devices may be provided on 
the interior 


Coke-oven fatalities in the United 
States in 1919 numbered 53, against 
73 in 1918 and 76 in 1917, states the 
United States bureau of mines. The 
fatality rate in 1919, based on the 
number of 300-day workers, thus was 
1.92 for each 1000 men employed, 
while in 1918 the rate was 2.06. A 
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MACHINE SHOWN MILLING ALUMINUM 
PATTERN FOR ENGINE CRANKCASE 


noteworthy fact is that in 1919 the 
coke-ovens reporting employed fewer 
men than in any year since 1914. 


Machine Cuts and Screens 
Molding Sand 


A sand cutting and screening ma- 
chine embodying a number of new 
features recently thas been constructed 
by the Whiting .Corp., Harvey, IIL. 
This machine, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, is designed to cut, 
aerate, screen and temper molding sand 
at one operation. After the sand is 
shaken from the flasks and the cast- 
ings are removed, the sand is wet 
down and allowed to cool and temper. 
Without further preparation, the new 
machine is brought into action and 
cuts its own path through the sand, 
handling under average conditions one 
cubic yard per minute. 

A series of rapidly revolving blades 
cut and aerate the sand and at the 
same time throw it toward the cen- 
ter of the machine where it is gath- 
ered by the bucket elevator and con- 
veyed to the revolving screen. This 
screen mixes and aerates the sand and 
removes the refuse, such as gaggers. 
wedges, runouts, broken cores, etc., 
the clean sand being deposited in a 
windrow beneath the machine ready 
for the molder’s use. Two outting 
speeds may be engaged selectively by 
a jaw clutch, the power being sup- 
plied by an electric motor or gaso- 
line engine. 
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Pattern Milling Machine 
Handles Soft Metal 


A pattern milling machine built by 
the Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, 
and. originally designed for wood 
patternmaking, with slight modifications 
in ‘the machine and a different set of 
cutters, has been found adaptable for use 
in- finishing soft 
metal patterns. 
In the accom- 
panying illustra- 
tion is shown 
this machine 
milling an alu- 
minum crankcase 
pattern for 
a four-cylinder 
gasoline engine. 
The machine will 
profile flat sur- 
faces or bosses 
and mill regular 
or irregular 
curves rapidly in 
the production of 
aluminum, brass 
or other soft metal patterns and core 
boxes. 

Either fly cutters operating at the 
same speed as wood working cutters, or 
regular milling cutters operating at a re- 
duced speed may be used. As is shown 
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in the accompanying illustration, the ma- 
chine has two spindles, one vertical and 
the other horizontal, either of which 
may be used by shifting of the control 
lever. 


Cement Output Increases 


Nineteen-twenty was a record year 
in the production shipment and gross 
value of Portland cement, states the 
federal geological Produc 
tion is placed at 100,302,000 barrels 


survey. 


and shipments at 96,329,000 barrels, 
compared with a production of 80,769, 
378 barrels and shipments of 85,596,- 
616 barrels in 1919. The increase 
of 1920 over 1919 in production was 
24 per cent and in shipments 13 per 
cent. The average factory price in 
bulk for 1920 was $2.01 a barrel 
and $1.71 in 1919 At the close of 
1920 stocks of Portland cement t 
taled 8,290,000 barrels, while 5,852.- 
497 barrels were in stock at the end 
of 1919. One hundred and _ fifteen 
plants were producing in 1920, against 
111 in 1919. Im point of production 
district of 


shipments, the Lehigh 
eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
was first in 1920 with an output of 
25,448,000 barrels and shipments of 
24,984,000 barrels. New York state mills 
in 1920 showed the greatest increase 
in both production and shipments 





COMBINATION SAND CUTTING AND SCREENING MACHINE 




















Late News of the Societies 


Notes on Past and Coming Meetings of National and Local 
Trade and Technical Organizations 








NGINEERS _ representing _prac- 
KE, tically every industrial center in 

the country, gathered recently 
at the Engineers’ club, Boston, for the 
March meeting of the national council 
of American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Membership of the organiza- 
tion tetals 13,796. Edwin S. Carman, 
Cleveland, president of the society, pre- 
sided. The council voted to send three 
representatives to England this June 
for the purpose of bearing the good- 
will of the American engineering -so- 
cieties to British engineers. The men 
selected to represent the United States 
are Charles T. Main, Boston, Ambrose 
Swasey, Cleveland and Ira N. Hollis 
of the Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, 
Mass. 

. * * 


Moves Washington Office 

Washington offices of the American 
Association of Engineers, headquarters 
for the district secretary, were recently 
moved to the Chesley building, 1317 
New York avenue, N. W., Washington. 


* * * 


To Organize Engineers Club 

The Worcester, Mass., section Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
at a recent meeting, took preliminary 
steps for the organization of an engi- 
neers’ club to be similar to that in 
Boston, which will include the various 
branches of engineering. 


* * > 


To Hold Machinery Convention 

Announcement was recently made of 
the convention of the American Sup- 
ply and Machinery Manufacturers as- 
sociation to be held at the Marlbor- 
ough-Blenheim hotel, Atlantic City, 
May 16-18. The event will be held 
concurrently with meetings of the 
Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers 
association. Approximately 300 are ex- 
pected to attend. 


. * * 


Discusses European Conditions 

E. J. Mehren, editor of the Eng- 
necring News Record, was the princi- 
pal speaker at the joint session of the 
Providence Engineering society and the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 


Providence _ branch, held Tuesday 
March 22. His subject was, “An Engi- 
neer’s Observation of Economic and 


Engineeering Conditions in Europe.” 
Mr. Mehren has recently completed a 
study of industrial conditions on the 
overseas continent. 


> * * 


Presents Paper on Rolling Mills 

At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, March 15, at the William Penn 
hotel, Pittsburgh, J. W. Sheperdson, 
engineer, Morgan Construction Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., presented an illustrated 
paper entitled “Continuous Rolling Mills.” 
After a historical introduction, the 
author discussed continuous billet and 
sheet bar mills, continuous rod mills, con- 
tinuous mills for rolling flat products, 
and continuous merchant mills. 


Massachusetts Engineers Meet 


A joint meeting and dinner of the 
Roston section American Societies of 
Mechanical Engineers and Boston sec- 


tion, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and Harvard Engineering 
society was held Wednesday, March 
23, at Hasvard Union, Cambridge, 
Mass. Amoung the principal speakers 
were Dr. Charles E. Lucke, professor 
gas engineering school, Columbia 
university, who spoke on, “Internal 
Combustion Engines” and Edwin S. 


the American 
Engineers. 


president © of 
of Mechanical 


Carman, 
Society 


* > * 


Discuss Heat Treating Problems 
With an attendance of 150, the 
Cleveland chapter of the American 5o0- 
ciety for Steel Treating held one of 
the largest meetings in its history on 
March 25, at the Cleveland Engineering 
society rooms. Four members of the 
nominating committee of the national 
society, who were meeting in Cleve- 
land that day, were principal speakers 
at the local meeting. The speakers and 
their subjects are as follows: J. 
Fletcher Harper, assistant superintend- 
Co., Mil- 


ent, Allis Chalmers Mfg. 
waukee, spoke on “Effects of Deep 
Etching;” Major A. E. Bellis, metal- 


lurgist, United States armory, Spring- 
field, Mass., spoke on “Quenching of 
High Speed Steel;” A. W. F. Green, 
chief of laboratory, John Illingsworth 
Steel Co., Philadelphia, spoke on 


. cago 


“Things To Be Done;” and C. U. 
Scott, president, C. U. Scott Co. 
Rock Island, Ill, spoke en “Critical 
Points. Who Discavered Them? 


What Are They?” 
* * * 


Brass Manufacturers Meet 


Members of the National Association 
of Brass Manufacturers met in Chi- 
last week and a poll of mem- 
bers showed that while some plants 
are operating full time and with full 
complement of workers, the majority 
have curtailed, and production averages 
about 75 per cent of capacity. 

The report of the commissioner 
showed the association was in excellent 
condition financially, and it was ordered 
that available surplus be invested in 
bonds. The next meeting will be held 
at Buffalo early in June, the exact date 
not being selected. 





Convention Calendar 








April 20-21—National Metal Trades 
Annual convention, Astor ho New York. 
Homer D. Sayre, Peoples Gas , Chi- 
cago, is secretary. 
April a ey 
Spring 5 da 


lantic City, —— 
high university, je 


~ * 5-6—British Iron ond yh yr institute. 
pring mecting at the Institution = cy 
3 "Gem ¢ Lin 
secretary is 
Victoria street, eden, WL ra, 2 
May 9-10-11—American Association Engi- 
fan Wotloust aessietion "ben bed io “SS 
alo. ationa 
East Adams street, — 


May 16-18—American Supp! Penney | 

Manufacturers association, National oy © 
Machinery Dealers association, 
Supply & Machinery Dealers Bi 
Marlborough-Blenheim hotel, Atlantic City. 
F. D. Mitchell, 4106 Woolworth building, 
New York, is secretary of the first named 
organization. 

May 19-20—National Machine Tool Builders’ 
association will hold its spring convention at 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic — N. J 


s Eagwoochentiont 
Hotel a, tals 


May 23-26—American copay Mechanical 
neers. Spring on hotel, 
Chicago. Calvin W. Rice, irty-ninth 


street, New York, is pL. ea 


June 3-4—National Hardware Association of 
the United States, Metal Branch. Tenth 
annual meeting at the Cleveland hotel, Cleve- 
land. George A. Fernley, 505 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, is secretary. 

Sept. 14-16—National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants, will hold its annual convention 
at the Cleveland hotel, Cleveland. The sec- 
retary’s address is 233 Woolworth building, 
New York. 

Sept. 19-24—American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing. Annual’ convention at the _Manui 
turers building, state fair grounds, Inian- 
apolis. W. H. Eisenman, 4 Prospect av- 
enue, Cleveland, is secretary. 




















Gold Imports Are New Influence 


Rising Tide of Metal Inflow to the United States May Foreshadow an Upturn in 
Prices—Believed To Make Certain Easier Money and Lower Interest 
Rates—Reserve Ratio Better—General Financial News 


BY JOHN W. HILL, FINANCIAL EDITOR 


HAT is to be the effect upon 

sommodity prices and business 

activity in this country of the 
rising tide of go'ld imports? This is 
a question for which many economists 
and students of business are seeking 
the answer. Up to March 26 the gold 
holdings of the federal reserve system 
had increased by $276,010,000 in the 
space of a year. This new gold, which 


has flowed in from many quarters of the | 


globe, is sufficient to support approxi- 
mately $5,000,000,000 in loans by mem- 
ber banks of the reserve system. If 
the movement continues it is inevitable 
that it must become an influence upon 
the supply of loanable funds, upon in- 
terest rates, price levels and the entire 
business situation. 

Those who accept without any quali- 
fication the quantity theory of money 
and prices expect that an immediate 
upturn will appear. They forget that 
the volume of loanable funds available 
constitutes but one factor affecting 
commodity prices. It is well to re- 
‘ member in studying the problem that 
the unprecedented rise which culminat- 
ed last year was accompanied by a 
gold export movement totaling $34,000,- 
000, while the present price decline has 
occurred at a time when price levels 
were falling. 


Can Gold Exert Influence? 


The reason for this was that other 
factors outweighed the gold element 
in governing price movements and the 
business situation. The question now 
uppermost is whether or not other fac- 
tors are in a position which will permit 
the gold influence to make itself felt. 

Discussing this problem the Brook- 
mire Economic Service says: 


“Four out of six factors used in our 
forecast are now favorable to rising 
prices for securities and an upturn in 
commodity prices during the summer. 
Two factors, the relation of supply and 
demand for loanable funds in the Unit- 
ed States and the same relation abroad, 
are stil] decidedly unfavorable. The 
gold ‘import movement may prevent 
improvement in the foreign credit sit- 
uation, but it will increase the ratio 
of supply to demand for funds in this 
country. Declines in demand from 
business operations will aid in the de- 
velopment of very much easier money. 

“With the balance of fundamental 
factors already favorable to price rises 
and this one of the two unfavorable 
factors likely to show a verv sharp 


improvement in the near future, we feel 
justified in saying that the fundamental 
developments are constantly emphasiz- 
ing those constructive factors in the sit- 
uation to which the present pessimistic 
attitude of general sentiment gives so 
little consideration. To the borrower 
or lender of money this means lower 
rates in the near future. We are now 
in the time of seasonally heavy spring 
demand but within a month there 
should be a general softening of short 
time rates.” 


Premium Induces Imports 


The condition which has _ induced 
heavy gold imports is the premium 
which the American dollar commands 
over the pound sterling. The British 
bid for new gold is at its par value 
in Bank of England notes, but the 
American bids the gold’s par in Amer- 
ican dollars. The seller of gold from 
the mines naturally takes the American 
dollars and buys pound sterling, taking 
the profit in the difference in the ex- 
change. Formerly, the British govern- 
ment prohibited ree gold exports 
from the Empire. Not until exchange 
values reach par will this gold inflow 
be stopped automatically. The ship- 
ments of gold to this country tend to 
remedy the exchange depreciation, to 
raise American prices relative to British 
prices and the rest of the world and 
to attract foreign goods to American 
markets. 

The effect of the gold imports upon 
the federal reserve system is seen in 
the ratio of cash reserves to deposit 
and note liabilities, which at the end of 
last week stood at 50.8 per cent against 
42.7 per cent one year before. Total gold 
reserves are now $2,210,765,000 against 
$1,934,755,000 12 months before. In ad- 
dition total bills on hand in the same 
period have decreased nearly $500,000,- 
000, while note circulation has dropped 
about $118,000,000 in a year. 

At the next meeting of the federal 
reserve advisory board in May, strong 
pressure will be brought to bear on 
the board to lower rediscount rates 
It is not believed in authoritative quar- 
ters, however, that any action in this 
direction will be taken at that time, 
since the financial authorities desire 
the commercial bank rate to drop asd 
remain a shade under the rediscount 
rate. This would enable the reserve 
system to operate as it is theoretic ‘ly 
intended it should, as an emergency 
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reservoir of credit and not a j;-jiace 
where banks can borrow at low rates 
and lend again at a profit. 


Bethlehem Has Praise for 
Employes’ Plan 


High tribute to the fairness and co- 
operative spirit with which employes 
representatives have aided the manage- 
ment to solve the difficult labor prob- 
lems growing out of the readjustment 
and contraction of business, is paid by 
Chairman C. M. Schwab and President 
E. G. Grace of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., in their annual pamphlet report. 
Through the medium of the employes 
representation plan, relations with em- 
ployes have continued on a satisfactory 
basis, says the report. The rapid 
shrinkage in business and price decline 
have necessitated both a decrease in the 
number of employes and a reduction 
of wages. 

The average number of employes on 
the payrolls during 1920 was 65,105 
against 81.695 in 1919; 93,964 in 1918; 
64,782 in 1917; and 15,586 in 1913. The 
total of salaries and wages paid during 
the year amounted to $124,629,508, com- 
pared with $135,316,986 in the preced- 
ing year and $167,118,484 in 1918. All 
employes of the corporation, exclusive 
of the gencral administrative and sell- 
ing force received average earnings of 
66.1 cents an hour in 1920 against 64.3 
cents an hour in 1919. 

Gross sales and earnings of the com- 
pany totaled $274,431,236 in 1920 com- 
pared with $281,641,907. The compa- 
ny’s record for gross was $448,410,808 
attained in 1918. The net income of 
$14,458,835 compares with $15,356,860 
for the preceding year. The compara- 
tive income account follows: 





1920 1919 
Operating income ...... $34,962,371 $35,147,749 
Other income ........- 1,389,182 2,293,469 
Total income ....... $36,351,553 $37,441,218 
Fixed charges 7,951,203 9,518,206 








Balance .............$28,400,350 $27,923,012 
Depreciation, etc. ...... 13,941,514 12,566,152 
Net income ..........$14,458,835 $15,356,860 
DEA. .%5 eu haees bes 6,436,660 7,611,095 
EE” bb cccdatscesd Qaeeeeeee $7,746,765 


ln their statement to stockholders 








See RES 2 ERS 











March 31, 1921 


Chairman Schwab and President Grace 
say: 


“During the last quarter of the year 
the volume of new business booked 
contracted sharply as compared with 
the other three quarters of the year. 
The value of the unfilled orders as of 
Dec. 31 was $145,386,637 as compared 
with $251,422,545 one year before. Dur- 
ing the year the sale of $20,000,000 of 
15-year 7 per cent marine equipment 
trust certificates provided funds for the 
construction: of five additional ore ves- 
sels for the carrying of ore from the 
Chilean mines. All] the vessels are ex- 
pected to be completed and in opera- 
tion by April 1922. 

“An issue of $2,660,000 Bethlehem 
Stee!) 7 per cent gold certificates was 
sold to provide funds jin part for the 
purchase of 1000 70-ton steel coal cars. 
An additional 549 cars were purchased. 
The net addition to property account in 
1920 was $39,512,146. The amount 
necessary to complete construction of 
improvements under way, save the ore 
vessels, is $6,500,000.” 


The report says that with the en- 
largement of manufacturing facilities, 
especial consideration has been given 
the acquisition and development of raw 
material properties. In addition to the 
purchase of coal lands in this country, 
the company’s Chilean ore properties 
have been developed and equippéd with 
modern mining machinery, railroad trans- 
portation and shipping docks. Referring 
to this property the Bethlehem Steel 
report says: 

“The completion of ocean transpor- 
tation facilities will make the ore from 
this property available and the corpora- 
tion will then be able to obtain the 
greater part of its requirements from its 
own mines. It is confidently expected 
that the use of the Chilean ore will be 
very advantageous to the operations of 
the steel plants of your corporation. 

“The most important development of 
the shipbuilding plants of your cor- 
poration has been the enlargement of 
their ship repair facilities. The ability 
to handle efficiently a large amount of 
repair work should be of great value 
to your corporation, as this business, 
being of a stable character, should in- 
sure the profitable operation of the ship- 
building plants of your corporation dur- 
ing periods when there is little or no 
new construction. Orders for new con- 
struction on hand will keep the principal 
shipbuilding plants of your corporation 
well employed during the current year.” 


Inventories on hand as of Dec. 31, 
1920 totalling $73,208,678, against $67,- 
499,810 in the previous year, are valued 
at prices not in excess of cost or mar- 
ket and do not include any interdepart- 
ment profit. Working capital approxi- 
mated $77,474,000, against $88,638,000 in 
1919. Cash, treasury certificates and 
marketable securities as of Dec. 31, 
1920, exceeded $21,000,000. The corpora- 
tion also reports unexpended balance of 
proceeds from sale of securities of $17,- 
900,000. 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Colorado Fuel Running 
Full on Rail Orders 


The rail mill of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. is operating at full capacity 
and the steel plant at more than two 
thirds as a result of large rail orders on 
the books of the company according to 
President J. F. Welborn in his annual 
statement to stockholders. Outside af 
the rail business the company reports 
that sales have been sharply curtailed 
and that no renewal of buying by the 
general trade has occurred. Retrench- 
ments in expenditures are being made 
by the company wherever possible. 

The company reports a surplus of 
$1,226,806 after depreciation and taxes 
as compared with a deficit of $577,645 
in 1919. Gross business reported in 
1920 was $51,612,813 against $34,405,217 
in 1919. Net operating income last 
vear was $5,466,492 compared with $2,- 
299,002. After eliminating inter-com- 
pany transactions net receipts from 
sales to the public amounted to $38,- 
031,577 last year. Of this sum, $19,- 
858,335 or 52 per cent was distributed 














in payrolls. The comparative mcome 
account follows: 
1920 1919 

GS A cccccéesnencel $51,612,818 $34,405,217 
Operating expenses.... 46,346,321 31,106,215 

EE cathbanctscovten $5,466,492 $3,299,002 
Other income ......... $12,751 426,053 

Total income........ $5,979,243 $3,725,055 
Interest, depreciation, 

federal taxes, etc.... 4,692,437 4,302,700 

a $1,286,806 *$577,645 
Preferred dividends ... 160,000 160,000 
Common dividends.... 1,026,994 1,026,994 

ee $99,812 *$1,764,639 

* Deficit. 

The production record of the com- 
pany shows increases in all depart- 


ments over 1919. During the year the 
output of iron ore was 756,682 tons 
against 715,145 in 1919; pig iron 374,082 
tons against 289,669 tons; coal, 4,266,- 
507 tons against 3,328,613; coke,665,834 
tons against 515,304; and finished iron 
and steel, 428,222 tons against 329,537 
in 1919. 


Diversified Output Aids 


American Brake Shoe 


Diversification of output and the 
production of goods for which there is 
always a demand even in times of de- 
pression will prevent the American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. from feel- 
ing the full effects of the readjustment 
period through which the railroads and 
industries are now passing, according 
to President J. B. Terbell, in his an- 
nual statement to _ stockholders. 
Thronghout 1920 operations were main- 
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tained at the level of 77 per cent com- 
pared with 52.9 per cent in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Net earnings of the company last 
year after writing down inventories to 
the extent of $1,000,000 amounted to 
$2,571,484 against $2,338,860 in 1919, 
The net included the sum of $542,293 
received in final settlement of muni- 
tions contracts with the government. 


The comparative income account fol- 








lows: 
Yearended Year ended 
Dec. 31,°20 Dec. 31,’°19 
Pe Vc cuncdbeas cuter *$2,584.593 $2,338,860 
SSIGGED! ccboiccddcsdué 12,745 21,892 
Net income ......... $2,571,848 $2,316,969 
Other income ........+ 3,835 4,910 
Preferred dividend...... 626.247 592,584 
Common dividend...... 748,693 311,689 
Liberty bond loss....... 337,132 88,399 
Contingent reserve..... 9 .ssess 150,000 
GS ccactceusees $855,941 $1,169,387 


“After depreciation, reduction of inventory 
values and estimated federal taxes. 


Mills Cut Dividends 


Three iron and steel companies have 
announced dividend reductions recent- 
ly. The Prier Hill Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, has reduced from 60 cents a 
share quarterly to 40 cents, declaring 
the dividend out of surplus. A state- 
ment by the company said that unless 
business improved the disbursement 
might be discontinued entirely. The 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
Youngstown, has cut its common divi- 
dend from $1.50 to $1 a quarter. The 
third reduction was made by the Trum- 
bull Steel Co.. Warren, O., which has 
declared a dividend of 40 cents on its 
common stock with the regular 50 
cents and 12% cents extra declared 
in the previous quarter. 


Buys W. N. Best, Inc. 


The business and assests of W. N. 
Best, Inc., oil and tar burner manufac- 
turer, have been bought by the W. N. 
Best Furnace & Burner Corp., which re- 
cently was incorporated under New York 
laws with $1,000,000. The new company 
will occupy the former offices and will 
continue to operate the plant in Brook- 
lyn. The original company was organ- 
ized by W. N. Best, oil and tar com- 
bustion engineer, who was president of 
W. N. Best, Inc. He has been made 
consulting engineer of the néw company 
with a financial interest. 


The Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 
Co., Hartford, Conn., which recently 
asked for the appointment of a receiver. 
for the Federa] Adding Machine Corp., 
has informed the court that it does 
not want a receiver now. Fuither ac- 
tion in the case has “been postponed. 























Obituaries 








the Empire Steel & Tube Co., New 

York, with plants in several eastern 
cities, died suddenly from heart disease 
on March 26 at the Iroquois hotel, Buf- 
falo, where he had gone on a business 
trip. He was 50 years old. Mr. Ben- 
ner was one of the most prominent 
men in the development of the iron and 
steel industry in the Pittsburgh territory, 
having originally developed the system 
of selling now commonly used in steel 
plants. For many years he was gen- 
eral sales manager of the Carnegie Steel 
Co., both before and after the organiza- 
tion of the Steel corporation and was 
known to the steel business in all parts 
of the world. 

Mr. Benner was born in Allegheny, 
Pa., May 16, 1871. He attended the pub- 
lic schools until 1888 when he procured 
a position with the firm of Carnegie, 
Phipps & Co., Ltd. His advancement 
was rapid and he became a student of 
steel production in all its branches, but 
found more fascination in studying the 
methods of distribution of the product, 
originating ideas in the method of sell- 
ing that brought him to the immediate 
attention of Andrew Carnegie and his as- 
sociates. The result was a new meth- 
of marketing steel because Mr. Bren- 
ner’s conception was to build up and 
create a market for the product rather 
than simply supply the demand as it 
arose. This became the modern method 
of selling manufactured product. 

By reason of this system, Mr. Ben- 
ner was sent into the steel markets of 
the world to open the way for Carnegie 
steel products and at the age of 33 
years was manager of the sales depart- 
ment of the biggest steel producing busi- 
ness in the world. He originated the plan 
for a school for salesmen, first adopted 
by the Steel corporation and now in 
general use among big manufacturing 
enterprises. Selling agencies were es- 
tablished in all the foreign countries by 
Mr. Brenner, who was the first to in- 
vestigate foreign fields for the purpose 
of exporting the American product. He 
handled many large special orders from 
foreign governments engaged in railroad 
and bridge construction and went into the 
European, Asiatic and South Anterican 
capitals for this purpose. The first 
large order of steel placed by the Turk- 
ish government was procured personally 
by Mr. Benner, as were orders for steel 
construction material in Egypt, South 
America and Mexico. 


Mr. Benner was with the Carnegie 


G ‘ie Em A. Benner, president of 


Steel Co. and the United States Steel 
Corp. as sales manager until 1904, when 
he went with the Orford Copper Co., a 
subsidiary of the International Nickel 
Co. While there he first developed the 
plan of long-term contracts for indus- 
trial products. After two years he went 
back to the Steel corporation as general 
manager of sales and remained in that 
capacity until 1911, when he took charge 
of the sales department of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. At the beginning of the 
world war he was sent to London on a 
mission concerning the supply and dis- 





SAMUEL A. BENNER 


tribution of coal to the allied nations and 
during and after the war became asso 
ciated with the America Export Steel 
Co. and the Federal Export Corp 

In January, 1921 he was made presi 
dent of the Empire Steel & Tube Co 
Mr. Benner had been working hard 
in this new enterprise and it is believe 
that over-devotion to the work brought 
on the sudden attack of heart trouble 
which caused his death. 

He was a member of the American 
Iron and Steel institute, and other or 
ganizations. 

A brother, J. W. Benner, is superin- 
tendent of labor at the Homestead plant 
of the Carnegie Steel Co. 


Walter Fenn Deming, president of the 
Deming Co., Salem, O., pump manufac- 
turer, died at his home in Salem, March 
19, after an illness of several months. 
Mr. Deming started in business with the 
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Silver & Deming Mfg. Co., Salem, in 
1874 and became secretary and general 
manager. The company, organized in 1854, 
undertook the manufacture of pumps 
in 1880 and in 1890 the business was 
divided, Mr. Deming’s father, John Dem- 
ming, taking the pump department and 
organizing the Deming Co. with Walter 
F. Deming as treasurer. Upon the death 
of his father in 1894, Mr. Deming was 
elected president. Mr. Deming was pres- 
ident of the Farmers National bank, 
Salem, and was active in the civic, chari- 
table and educational work of the town. 
Among his survivors are his son, G. R. 
Deming, assistant secretary and treas- 
urer of the company, and his brother, 
W. L. Deming, vice president and sec- 
retary. Mr. Deming was 67, having 
been born in Salem, Aug. 26, 1853. 


Elie Millett, one of the first drop 
forging manufacturers in this country, 
inventor of the Millett core oven, ard 
founder of the Millett Brass Co., now 
the Harley Corp., Springfield, Mass, 
died at his home in that city, March 20, 
aged 69 years. He had been identified 
with the foundry industry more than 
half a century, his first connection being 
with a brass foundry in Manchester, N. 
H. Going from there to Springfield, he 
was associated with the FE. Stebhins 
Mfg. Co. for more than 30 years. The 
invention of the Millett core oven was 
the result of years of study. In 1907 
with L. J. Harley, Jr., he organized 
the Millett Brass Co., which became the 
largest brass foundry in New England. 
Ir 1912 he sold out and the company 
then was reorganized under the name cf 
the Harley Co 

Charles F. Dowling, manager of the 
Cling Cutlery Corp., New York, died 
in the Jewish hospital, New York, Wed- 
nesday, March 16. He was 36 years 
old. 

Jacob Cotner, former president of the 
Mansfield Bolt & Nut Works, Mans- 
field, O., and publisher of the American 
Boy, died March 19 at his home in De- 
troit. 

Lloyd G. Parkhurst, sales manager of 
the Maihbohm Motors Co., Sandusky, 
O., died at Rochester, Minn., March 24, 
following an operation. He was 30 
years old. 

Albert R. Rumsey, aged 74 years, chief 
commissioner of the Lake Carriers’ 
association and veteran lakeman gen- 
erally known to all Great Lakes ship- 
pers, died suddenly at his home near 
Vermilion, O., March 27. 























Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 
Lines of Productive Enterprise 





Murray Mfg. Co., 
manufac- 


ao re. J. 

Wausau, Wis., large 

turer of complete saw and plan- 
ing mill equipment as well as paper 
and pulp machinery, has reorganized 
its official personnel following the re- 
tirement of Donald J. Murray, presi- 
dent and general manager since 1881, 
who leaves activé business affairs. Mr 
Murray’s interests have been acquired 
by a group of Wausau men, including 
30 employes of the company. The 
new officers are: President, William 
L. Edmonds; vice president, John D. 
Ehrmann; secretary, Paul Wolfgram; 
treasurer, W. B. Heinemann. The 
Murray company was founded in 1874 
by Eli Wright. In 1879 Mr. Murray 
was admitted to the partnership and 
upon the retirement of Mr. Wright in 
1881, he reorganized the business as 
a corporation of the present name, 
which will be retained under the new 
ownership. For many years the com- 
pany concentrated on construction and 
equipment of sawmills. In recent 
years it has gone into the manufac- 
ture of machinery and equipment for 
paper and pulp mills. The new own- 
ership intends to extend the activities 
to take wider advantage of its large 
foundry and machine shops. D. R. 
Bellinger of Carthage, N. Y., has been 
engaged as general manager and will 
take charge of the Murray works 
about April 15. He has been until 
now manager of the Carthage Ma- 
chine Works. 


* * > 


RECTION of a pipe shed, 110 x 200 

feet, is being planned for the 
Bridgman Co., Philadelphia. The 
structure will be of steel and con- 
crete construction and _ will con- 
tain a 10-ton 100-foot span crane. Con- 
tract for the erection of the building 
has been let to the Wark Co., Phila- 
delphia, while the Belmont Iron Works, 
will furnish and erect the structural 


steel. 
7 * . 


APITALIZED at $150,000, the Craw- 

ford Mfg. Co., New York, has been 
incorporated in New Hampshire, and will 
maintain offices at 2 Beacon street, Con- 
cord, N. H., and 277 Broadway, New 
York. It is the purpose of the organi- 
zation to continue the production of in- 
duction motors, cut-off machines and 


gear pumps. Officers are: 
L. E. Wooten; vice president, J. J. 
Crawford; secretary and treasurer, P. L. 
Gill and clerk, C. R. Blanchard 


> > * 


HE Milwaukee Steel 

127 South Walter street, Milwau- 
kee, has increased its authorized capi- 
talization to $250,000 by making a new 
issue of $100,000 of 8 per cent cumu- 
lative preferred stock. Burton C 
Wait is president, and C: W 


secretary. 


Foundry 


Inglis, 


* « > 


ORD has been. received. from the 

Akron-Universal Tire & Rubber 
Co., Medina, O., to the effect work is 
almost completed on the erection of its 
new factory building and power house 
The former structure is 50 x 200 feet 
and the latter 46 x 64 feet. The com 
pany is in the market for some equip- 
ment, including two 250-horsepower 
boilers, calender, two mills, one washer, 
one dryer, vulcanizers, tube machine, 
skiving machine, bias cutter, etc. 


* * * 


O INCREASE its production facili 

ties the Worth Wire Works, Ko 
komo, Ind., is erecting an additional 
plant building, 60 x 100 feet, which 
when completed will be devoted to 
the manufacture of wire fence stays, 
etc. The building will be of the 
monitor type and of concrete and 
steel construction. More extensive ad 
ditions are anticipated as the rail- 
roads begin to replace their mainte- 
nance equipment. 


> * « 


HEN the Palmer Foundry & Ma- 

chine Co., Palmer, Mass., is ready 
to begin operations in its new plant, it will 
abandon the jobbing business and make 
a specialty of manufacturing soil pipe 
and - fittings. This will be the only 
foundry in New England doing this 
class of work. The new plant, which 
replaces that damaged by fire a year ago, 
is of fireproof construction, and when 
ready for operation will have a capac- 
ity of 8 to 10 tons of finished work 
daily. 

> 7 > 


UTOMOTIVE accessories, es- 
pecially spark plugs and carbu- 
retors, will be manufactured and sold 
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President, 


by the Dual Ignition & Mfg. Co, 
Inc. 58 Warren street, New York, 
which was recently incorporated with 
$30,000 capital stock. It is not the 
company’s plan to erect a plant at 
this time as it has quarters which are 
adequately equipped. Officers’ are: 
President and treasurer, David S. 
Henney and vice president and secre 
tary, Carlton H. Hammond 


> * > 


HE recent fire at the Winthrop 

Harbor, Ill, plant of the Austin Ma- 
chinery Corp: while extensive, will 
not interfere with production of the 
company’s line, according to officials. 
All equipment built at this plant is 
company’s 
plants at Muskegon, Mich., and To- 
ledo, O. The fire destroyed the unfinished 
stock warehouse and store rooms, as 
well as the trenching machinery as- 
sembly and paving mixer assembly 
buildings Che fire did not reach the 
finished machine warehouse. 


being produced at the 


LANS have been prepared by the 

Connecticut Blower Co., Inc., 
Hartford, Conn., for the erection of a 
number of buildings. One structure, 
the manufacturing building, will be 
2-stories, 52 x 176 feet. The first 
floor will house the machine shop, 
while the second floor will be devoted 
to the sheet metal department, and 
contain the offices, drafting room, 
etc. The foundry building will be 50 x 
60 feet and the boiler room, 22 x 30 
feet. It is estimated the total expendi- 
ture will be about $62,500. 


cm . . 


ONTRACTS for the erection of a 

new plant building will be placed 
about April 1, by the Lima Sheet Met- 
al Products Co. Lima, O. Accord- 
ing to present plans, the building will 
be l-story of mill type construction. 
About 22,000 square feet of floor space 
will be on the first floor, while the 
basement under one section, will have 
approximately 9000 square feet of 
space. The building as planned, pro- 
vides for future extensions, which 
when completed will afford a total 
manufacturing space of about 70,000 
square fect. Some slight additions 
to present equipment will be made. 
































NLY one change was made at the 
recent annual meeting of the Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Corp., Wor- 
cester, Mass. George F. Napsen, a 
New York banker who financed the 
corporation when it was organized, re- 
tiring as director. The vacancy was not 
filled. These officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, T. H. Wickwire Jr., Buffalo; 
chairman of the board, Harry W. 
Goddard, Worcester; vice presidents, 
Ward A. Wickwire, Buffalo; George M. 
Thompson and John A. Denpolm, both 
of Worcester; treasurer, Frank Kil- 
mer, Grafton, Mass.; secretary, P. D: 
Wesson; assistant treasurer, G. V. 
Pach and G. H. Creveling; assistant 
secretary, C. C. McDonald. The exe- 
cutive committee includes L. S. Wick- 
wire, H. W. Goddard, G. M. Thomp- 
son and Frank Kilmer. The directors 
are John A. Denpol, Frank A. Drury, 
Jerome R. George, Paul B. Morgan, 
George M. Thompson, John E. White, 
all of Worcester, Frank Kilmer, Graf- 
ton, H. T. Ramsdell H. Wickwire, 
T. H. Wickwire Jr.. W. A. Wickwire, 
al] of Buffalo, L. W. Robinson, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., and R. B. Young, Bos- 
ton. The company is operating at 
about 40 per cent of capacity. 
7 > * 
HE. Bridgeport Boiler Works Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., has advised that 
reported extensions to its plant con- 
sist of the rebuilding of a dock in the 
rear of the structure. No additional 
tools and equipment are wanted at 
this time. 
ht 
IRE recently damaged one of the 
shop buildings at the plant of the 
Briggs-Shaffner Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C. This building housed the offices, 
pattern shop, woodworking shop and 
pattern storage. The company has not 
definitely decided on its plans, but will 
probably rebuild. 


> * * 


EVERAL months ago, the Farrel 

Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, 
Conn., with expansion in view, issued 
$1,200,000 preferred stock, all of which 
was taken up. At that time the com- 
pany’s plant was working at “capacity 
and with the idea of increasing its 
facilities in order to care for the large 
growth in its business the new stock 


was issued. During the past few 


months such enlargements have been 
made, including the purchase of a plant 
at Buffalo, which is now in operation. 
The company advises that at the pres- 
ent time it is not in the market for 
equipment, as business has fallen off 
tremendously and the outlook at the 


present time for ‘thew business is 
somewhat dubious. 


* * s 


ECAUSE of the increase in its busi- 

ness the Barber Mfg. Co., Ashta- 
bula, O., has found it necessary to 
enlarge its plant, and to finance the 
proposed extension, recently increased 
its capital stock. Some new equip- 
ment will be needed later, but the com- 
pany is not in the market at this time. 


* * * 


S a continuation of an old busi- 

ness established in 1862, the N. B. 
Swank Machinery Co., Johnstown, Pa., 
recently was incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $100,000. The chief ob- 
ject of the company is the selling 
of farm machinery, mining supplies, 


etc: 
* > * 


APITALIZED at $75,000, the Riley- 
Kellogg Co., Inc., Plattsburg, N. 
Y., recently was incorporated to engage 
in a jobbing business, dealing in auto 
supplies, staple hardware, etc. The 
company will not build a plant. Of- 
ficers are: President, F. J. Riley; 
vice president and treasurer, O. W. 
Kellogg and secretary, C. G. Server. 


* * * 


DVICES have been received from 

the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, to the effect that the prop- 
erty adjoining its plant, which it re- 
cently purchased, will not be utilized, 
at least at this time, as a site for 
a plant addition. The company is not 
in the market for any new equipment 
at this time. 

* > > 
NCORPORATED as a sales organi- 
zation, Helsbels, Inc, 127 North Dear- 

born street, Chicago, is preparing to or- 
ganize a selling force in each state for 
the sale of automobile lock-alarms. The 
company, which was recently chartered, 
is preparing to build a new plant to take 
the place of the small one now in oper- 
ation but at this time is not in the mar- 
ket for equipment. The "company is a 
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closed corporation capitalized with 406 
shares of no par value stock. The device 
which the company will market, was in- 
vented by Willian J. Williams, secretary 
of the company C. H. Kepley is presi- 
dent and treasurer of the company and 
Carey Orr, well known cartoonist and 
Robert G. Clayton, of the Sheridan Clay- 
ton Paper Co., are also interested. 


* * * 


N ORDER to purchase additional 

land and equipment and _ increase 
the working capital the Hercules Steel 
Casting Co., 871 Robinson avenue, 
Milwaukee, has authorized an increase 
of $100,000 in its capital stock. This 
makes the total capitalization $400,000. 
The company is a large manufacturer 
of electric steel. Frank E. McIntyre 
is general manager. 

> 7 * 


PAST ALLATION of an electric fur- 
nace at the plant of the Electric 
Steel Products Co., Turners Falls, 
Mass., recently was completed by the 
Electric Furnace Construction Co., 
Philadelphia. This company also has 
closed a contract for the installation 
of a large electric heat treating fur- 
nace at the plant of the Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn. 


> > * 


O SECURE additional capital the 

Anderson Visible Pump & Tank 
Co., Savannah, Ga., which formerly 
was operated as a partnership, recently 
was incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000. It is not the intention of the 
company to build a new plant as it has 
satisfactory quarters at the present time. 
Officers are: President, V. R. Ander- 
son; vice president, J. L. Kenny and 
secretary and treasurer, M. C. McCarthy. 


* * * 


RGANIZED to carry on a general 

electrical contracting business in con- 
nection with the installation of industrial 
plant equipment, the Industrial Electric 
Co., 432 North State street, Chicago, re- 
cently was incorporated under the laws 
of Illinois. It has advised it is well 
equipped to furnish and install in factor- 
ies and shops, all motors and motor con- 
trolling devices. In addition the company 
will maintain a motor repair shop. 
Officers are: President, M. W. Swanson 
and treasurer and general manager, 
N. M. Thomson Jr. 





—— 














rade Unions Abusing Power 


President of Worcester Polytechnic Institute Declares Attempted Rule by Minority leas 


Menacing as Was German-Americen? 


: > bi 4 secerauon 
y . of Labor demands of con- 
gress certain legislation, or 


vepresents very strongly to the Presi- 
dent of the United States that he must 
have one of their number in his cabi- 
net, it is an undue exercise of power 
by a minority, just as serious to the 
future of our republic as the present 
activities of the hyphenates like the 
German-Americans and the Irish-Amer- 
icans, This statement was made by Dr. 
Ira N. Hollis, president, Worcester 
Polytechnic institute, and past presi- 
dent of the American Society of Me 
chanical Engineers, at the joint meet- 
ing of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers and the New York 


section of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers in New York 
City, March 25. Continuing, Dr. Hol- 


lis, whose address featured the meet- 
ing, stated: 

“Public policy must in their minds 
hinge upon the problems of the old 
world, their own countries, just as 
similar considerations actuate the group 
of men in Washington who are direct- 
ing labor. Unchecked power of minori- 
ties is a danger to any form of govern- 
ment. We saw what it did to Ger- 
many when the junker rushed a whole 
people into the horrible war from 
which we are hoping some day to re- 
cover, and we saw what threatened 
last winter when the mining men went 
out. 

“The actual interference of minori- 
ties over legislation and over elections 
is one of the very striking things in 
America. Those who hold the balance 
of power are virtually rulers of Ameri- 
ca. How far can this be permitted 
to continue without a breakdown? No 
one can see that. The only safety 
we have at the present time is in 
playing one minority off against an- 
other. 

“Can that type of legislation be 
tolerated which exempts organized labor 
from the statutes while placing capi- 
tal and all associations under injunc- 
tion and legal prosecution? Positively 
not. It is not equality before the 
law. 

“In summing up the matter of power 
and the rise in power, it may be said 
that there are two methods by which 
this power may be exerted: 

“1. The quiet vote of the majority 
of workmen who are following the 
constitutional system of representative 


Te. 2 bed 


pledging them- 
towards a union 


governinent without 
selves first to fealty 
or an organization. 

“2. The organization of a minority 
for united action either by holding the 
balance of power or by controlling 
through actual force certain agencies 
o' our government. 

“It is not necessary that railroad 
workers should exert force to control 
by force. They are controlling this 
country now as to its transportation 
system by the same kind of force that 
Lord Jellicoe exerted on Germany when 


his fleet lay doing nothing at Scapa 
Flow.” 
In a joint paper by L. P. Alford, 


Tree associated edi- 
was 


editor and E. W. 
tor, Management Enginecring, it 
stated: 

“A tendency has become evident 
during the past few months of greatly 
increased unemployment not only to 
drop bonus payments, but to turn again 
to piecework which in many cases 
was abandoned during the war and 
ante-war periods of rising labor costs. 

“Minimum wage laws for women and 
minors continue to be enacted, and 
14 states now have such acts. Seem: 
there are no recent developments 
in regard to wage payment systems 
that offer any additional promise of 
better organizing human relationships 
in industry. 

“Workmen’s compensation laws have 
now been enacted in all but five states 
of the union.” 

A. L. De Leeuw, consulting engineer, 
New York city, in addressing the meet- 
ing urged the adoption of some form 
of definite contract between employer 
and employe, such as the task-and- 
bonus plan or any other plan by which 
both the amount of product and com- 
pensation are properly fixed and their 
relation maintained. He further ex- 
pressed his belief that no form of wel- 
fare work alone, no paternalistic con- 
t:ol, can be successful unless craving 
fer justice has first been fully satisfied. 


Weekly Wages Decreased 


The average weekly earnings of fac- 
tory workers in New York state de- 
creased 84 cents during February, ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by the 
state industrial commission. In Feb- 
ruary, factory employes earned an 
average of $26.77 per week. Since 
October, 1920, the wages of factory 


ingly, 
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workers have dropped $2.16, or 8 
per cent. The drop in earnings from 
January to February was due chiefly 


to the reduction in wage rates. In 
several plants, smaller earnings were 
reported as a result of the return 
to work of many of the lower paid 
employes. Some plants reported an in- 
crease in the number of working hours 
which partly offset the reductions in 
the hourly rate. The increase in work- 
ing hours was due either to seasonal 
demand or to a partial revival in busi- 
ness activity. 


Safety Work Indorsed by 
President 


The work of the National Safety 
council was indorsed recently by Presi- 
dent Harding in a statement signed 
by him and reproduced in the current 
issue of the National Safety News, 
the official publication of the council. 
The state nent follows: 


“I have been very favorably impressed 
with the efforts of the National Safety 


council to minimize casualties in in- 
dustry. The work is one for which 
there is a great’ and pressing need. 


The economic waste which is repre- 
sented by such casualties each year 
is in itself a tremendous burden. on 
the nation, while the human suffering 
and actual loss of life, of course, 
constitutes a far nfore serious phase 
of the matter. 

“Experience has thoroughly demon- 
strated that effective organization can 
accomplish great and useful results to- 
ward the prevention of accidents, so 
great a proportion of which are really 
unnecessary. 

“The figures on this subject are 
most impressive. Thus I am informed 
that in the first year following the or- 
ganization of local ‘safety councils’ in 
a considerable number of cities the pro- 
portion of public accidents was reduced 
in some cases as much as 50 per cent, 
and in all cases very greatly. This is 
the most convincing testimony pos- 
sible as to the efficacy of organiza- 
tion in this field. | am-glad to add 
my voice in encouragement and ap- 
proval of the effort.” 


Moves Into New Plant 

The Universal Crane Co., Elyria, O., 
has moved its plant from Cleveland to 
its new factory building which has 
just been completed at Elyria. The com- 
pany has increased its capacity and 
production is now under way at the new 
plant. The removal from Cleveland to 
Elyria was made by motor truck, elimin- 
ating delay and loss in production. 
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H. WEITZEL, who has_ been 
iy manager of the fuel department 

of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., Denver, for the past 13 years, 
was appointed general manager of the 
company March 21, succeeding the late 
J. B. McKennan. His first coal 
mining experience was received in the 
Pittsburgh district. In 1903 his wife’s 
illness forced him to move to the West. 
He gave up his position as general 
superintendent of the Empire Coal 
Co., Bellaire, O., and went to Dawson, 
N: M., where he took employment 
as a coal digger. After three years 


we 





E. H. WEITZEL 


in various capacities he opened an of- 
fice in Trinidad, Col., and in 1907 was 
appointed chief engineer of the fuel 
department of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. He was made manager of 
the departmerit in 1908. 


D. A. Stout has been made manager 
of the fuel department of the company, 
taking the place of Mr. Weitzel. He 
has been assistant manager since 1919, 
retaining the duties of chief engineer 
of the department, a position to which 
he was appointed in 1918. For the 
eight years preceding that he was di- 
vision engineer of the Walsenburg 
district. Mr. Stout, like Mr. Weitzel, 
is a native of the East and got his 
first experience in the West as a com- 
mon laborer. He is an engineering 


graduate and from 1908 to 1910 worked 
as laborer, mechanic’s helper and car- 
mines of the com- 
division en- 
assistant 
mines in 


penter at various 
pany. When he became 
gineer in 1910 he had been 
engineer of the company’s 
the Trinidad district. 


C. W. ‘Doty, formerly general man- 
ager of the Nettleton Steel Treating 
Co., Cleveland, is head of the Doty 


Steel Products Co., Los Angeles. 


L. E. Thomas, president of the Read- 
ing Iron Co., Reading, Pa., has been 
elected a director of the Temple Iron 
Co., Reading. 


Arthur A. Fowler, resident partner 
of Rogers, Brown & Co., New York, 
has sailed for an extended tour of 
Europe. 


William H. Williams, chairman of thie 
board of the Wabash railroad, has been 
elected a director of the Replogle ‘ec! 
Co., New York, taking the place of 
Harry F. Sinclair, resigned. 


Thomas M. Schumacher, president of 
the El Paso & Southwestern railroud, 
has been elected a director of the 
Vanadian Corp. of America, New York, 
succeeding Allan A. Ryan, resigned. 


Park C. Forde, assistant superinten- 
ent of the Palmer, Mass., works of the 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Corp., Worces- 
ter, Mass., has been transferred to its 
Buffalo works as superintendent. 


William C. Dickerman, vice president 
in charge of operations of the American 
Car & Foundry Co., St. Louis, has been 
elected a director of the United Gas 
Improvement Co., Philadelphia, to fill a 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Thomas J. Dolan. 


Dean Higgins has been appointed dis- 
trict sales representative of the Eastern 
Rolling Mill. Co., Baltimore, having 
charge of the district served by the 
company’s offices at 906 Union Central 
building, Cincinnati; 906-910 Ohio 
building, Toledo; and 1737-1739 Dime 
Bank building, Detroit. 


W. C. Peterson, for the past 12 years 
in charge of the metallurgical labora- 
tories, heat treating departments and 
research work, respectively, of the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Co., Detroit, has resigned 
to take charge of the metallurgical de- 
partment of the Atlas Crucible Steel 
Co. at Dunkirk, N. Y., where he will 
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undertake a similar character of work 
He committees 
of various and 


engineering societies. 


several 
metallurgical 


member of 
national 


is a 


John W. Mowery, recently made gen 
eral manger of the Worcester Pressed 
Metal Co., Worcester, Mass., 
elected a director of the 
Formerly he was plant engineer of the 
Chester Co., Chester, Pa., 
and previously with the Keystone Equip 


has been 


company 


Shipbuilding 


ment Co., Philadelphia. 
E. E. Goodwillie. who has been cm 
nected with the Pittsburgh sales offic 





PETERSON 


W. C. 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co. since July, 
1916, has been appointed sales agent in 
charge of the company’s Cleveland of- 
fice, Guardian building. Mr. Goodwillie 
has been with the Bethlehem company 


since it took over the Pennsylvania 
Steel Co. He succeeds Stanley H. 
Smith, resigned. Mr. Smith had heen 


in charge of the Cleveland office for a 
number of years. Later he will an- 
nounce his plans for the future. 


Hugh Ferguson of DBPittsburgh, has 
been elected president of the Missouri 
Iron & Steel Corp, Haigart, Mo., suc- 
ceeding W. R. Haight of St. Louis, re 
signed. G. M. Thompson, who has been 
acting president, was elected vice presi 
dent and E. J. Shroder of Breese, LIl., 
was made second vice president. 
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E. CARPENTER, for 15 years 
R connected with the Taft-Pierce 

M fg. Co., W oonsocket, R. l. 
and later with the Aluminum Castings 
Co., Cleveland, has been elected presi 
dent of the Hartford Automotive Parts 
Co., Hartford, Conn., succeeding Jarvis 
McA. Johnson, resigned because of ill 
health. L. J. Harley Jr. was elected 
vice president. James M. Carney, chair 
man and general manager, also re 
signed on account of his health 


Carl W. Bettcher has been appointed 
sales manager of the Eastern Machine 
Screw Corp.,-New Haven, Conn. 

Allan A. Ryan has resigned from the 
board of directors of the Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Co., New York. 

Erik Johnson and Carl I. Worthen 
have engaged in busifess as the Beacon 
Tool & Machinery Co., 153 North 
Washington street, Boston. 


Harry Matorin and Samuel Waxman 
have formed the Hub Steel & Iron 
Works, 41 Way street, Boston 


Robert F. Herrick, Milton, Mass., 
formerly president of the Reed-Prentice 
Co., Worcester, Mass., has been elected 
a director of the Submarine Signal Co. 


E. E. Jones has been placed in charge 
of the New York office, 242 Lafayette 
street, of the Homestead Valve Mig. 
Co., Inc., Homestead, Pa. 


Ralph S. Cutting, manager of the 
Champlain Motor Co., has been appointed 
general sales manager for the Foundry 
Mfg. Co., St. Albans, Vt. 


John E. White, Worcester, Mass., re- 
cently was added to the board of di- 
rectors of the Graton & Knight Mfg. 
Co., Worcester. 


Myron T. Blanchard, formerly with 
the Tacony Steel Co., Philadelphia, has 
joined the staff of the Empire Machin- 
ery Exchange Co., Newman-Stern 
building, Cleveland. 


G. Gordon Gale, who recently was 
elected president of the Canadian Elec- 
tric Railway association, is the presi- 
dent and general manager of the Hull 
Electric Co., Hull, Quebec. 


H. J. Gaumond has been appointed 
Chicago district manager for the Gard- 
ner Machine Co., Beloit, Wis., with 
offices at 12 North Jefferson street, 


Chicago. He formerly was with ‘the 
Federal Machinery Sales Co 

D. M. Mulcahy, Hartford, Conn., has 
been appointed New England represen- 
tative of the Hero Pipeless Furnace 
Co., Chicago, and has established an 
office at 219 Pearl street, Hartford. 

Norval Hawkins, 
sales manager of the Ford Motor Co., 


formerly general 
Detroit, on April 1 will join the ad- 
Motors 


visory staff of the General 


Corp. at Detroit 
M. L. Alison, 616 Newhouse building, 
Salt Lake City, has been appointed rep 


resentative in that territory for the 


Under-Feed Stoker Co. of America, Chi 
cago 
R. B. Robinson has been appointed 


district manager of the 


Morrison & Risman Co 


Philadelphia 
suffalo, rail- 
way track equipment, with offices at 778 


Drexel building, Philadelphia 


L. Ford Merritt has resigned as con 


sulting engineer of Joseph N. Smith 
& Co. to devote his full time as secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Wright 


Fisher Engineering Co., Detroit. 


John P. Clark, formerly representa- 
tive of the Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., 
West Springfield, Mass., at Phoenix, 
Ariz., has been reappointed after a 
year in the cotton growing business. 


F, W. Goodrich, general works man- 
ager of the Graton & Knight Mfg. 
Co., Worcester, Mass., and John E. 
White, president of the Worcester 
Bank & Trust Co., have been elected 
directors of the company. 


Benjamin Ticknor and W. H. Part- 
ridge, both of Hartford, Conn., have 
formed a partnership under the firm 
name of Ticknor & Partridge, and will 
conduct a general sheet metal busi- 
ness, with a plant at 15% Wells street, 
that city. 


I. R. Redinger formerly with the 
Witherby Igniter Co. and more recently 
with the I. R. Redinger Co., Logansport, 
Ind., has been elected president of the 
Redinger-Ball-Morris Mfg. Co., Logans- 
port. Will Ball is secretary and M. W. 
Morris is vice president and treasurer. 

Charles T. Main, Ambrose Swasey 
and Dr. Ira N. Hollis, all former 
presidents of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, will go to Eng- 
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land in June to bear the good will of 
the American society to British en- 
ginecrs 

F. ©. Kirkpatrick, for the past 12 
years in charge of the industrial divi- 
sion of the Cincinnati branch of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., has 
been made vice president and sales 
manager of the Master Electric Co., 
Dayton, O 

H. M 
the Southern Iron & Equipment Co.'s 
offices at New Orleans, has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager with head- 


Pratt, formerly manager of 


quarters in the company’s home office, 


Atlanta. A. C 
New Orleans 


Wood succeeds hifh in 


P. LeRoy Harwood, New London, 
Cornn., who was one of the receivers 
for the Groton Iron Works of that 
city, has been appointed by Gov. 
Everett J. Lake, a member of the 
rivers, harbors and bridges commis- 
sion of Connecticut for six years from 
July 1, 1921. 


G. deB Greene has been elected a 
director and vice president of W. A. 
Harriman & Co. Inc, New York 
At one time before joining E: H 
Rollins & Sons, Boston, bankers, he 
had been for 10 years in the railroad 
department of the General Electric 
Co., Schnectady. N. Y. 


N. E. Brown, formerly superintendent 
of the U. S. Electrical Mfg. Co., Los 
Angeles, and S. W. Fitts, formerly su- 
perintendent of the Worcester Stamp?d 
Metal Co., Worcester, Mass., have or- 
ganized the Western Tool & Engmecr- 
ing Co., 1310 East Sixth street, Los 
Angeles. 


Charles O. Dowding, for the past 
eight years manager of the machine tool 
department of Patterson, Gottfried & 
Hunter, New York, which has been taken 
over by Peter A. Frasse & Co., Inc., 417 
Canal street, New York, has been made 
manager of the machine tool department 
of the Frasse company. 

J. A. Schachner, formerly vice presi- 
dent and production manager of the 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co., has 
joined W. T. McLeod, formerly presi- 
dent and general manager of-the same 
company, in the McLeod Leather & 
Belting Co., Greensboro, N. C., each 
assuming offices similar to those held 
in the Charlotte organization. 

















Northwestern Business Picks Up 


Improvement, However, Is Not as Great as Expected, and Several Steel Con- 
suming Industries Still Are Idle—Canneries Down for the Year—Export 
Trade Dull—Chief Interest Shown in Revival of Construction Work 


EATTLE, March 26.—General 
industrial conditions in the Pa- 
cific Northwest have shown some 


improvement over a month ago al- 
though business has not increased as 
much as hoped for. The lack of 
shipbuilding activities on Puget Sound 
and the fact that much shipping re- 
mains idle has Peduced the number of 
men ordinarily employed at construc- 
tion and repair plants. A recent gov- 


ernment survey revealed only 7000 
men unemployed in Seattle as com- 
pared with 10,000 in Portland. These 


figures were somewhat surprising in 


view of the fact that two shipyards 


still are operating at Portland, and 
Vancouver, Wash. It is presumed that 
the reports of work in the vicinity 


of Portland attracted a larger number 


of men than did the Puget Sound 
district. 

Aside from a few small yards, the 
only shipyard operating on Puget 


Sound js that of the Todd Dry Dock 
& Construction Corp. at Tacoma. This 
plant has just completed the 6500- 
ton steel motorship Kennecotr for 
the Alaska Steamship Co., and is work- 


img on three scout cruisers for the 
United States navy. The first of the 
cruisers has been launched and the 


other two are expected to take the 
water prior to July 1. 

Inasmuch as conditions in the sal- 
mon market continue most unfavorable, 
a majority of the canneries in south- 
eastern Alaska will remain idle this 
year although the operators are figur- 
ing on working their plants in Bristol 
bay and southwestern Alaska. This 
inactivity in the canning industry is 
reflected in various lines. The ship 
repair yards are not experiencing their 
usual spring activity, there is a light 


demand for tin plate and various 
users of all kinds of metals are af- 
fected. 


Lumbering Business at Low Tide 


The logging and lumbering indus- 
tries also are awaiting better times. 
Since November the’ camps and mills 
which ordinarily furnished about 60 
per cent of the payroll in western 
Washington and Oregon have been 
idle. The lumber market is in a de- 
pressed state. Foreign buvers have 
been holding back in the face of 
falling prices and lowering freights as 


Special Correspondence 


well as handicapped by exchange. The 
increase in railroad rates has practical- 
ly eliminated western lumbermen from 
the great lumber consuming area east 
of the Mississippi River so that the 
industry has been hampered by un- 
favorable conditions on all sides. The 
railroads have just granted a_ reduc- 
tion of 7 cents per 100 pounds which 
the lumbermen assert is not sufficient 
out to enable them to meet white pine 
competition in eastern territory. This 
yet in effect but 
the next few 
been made to 


concession is not 


is expected to apply in 
days. Application has 
the interstate commerce 
for a further reduction and if granted 


probably 


commission 


will 
large 


western inanufacturers 


resume scale. 
‘Inder ordinary 
facturing and logging would have been 
January but 
but few 


resumed 


operations on a 
circumstances manu- 
since 
conditions 


in active swing 
because of present 
logging camps have 
lumber production is barely 40 per cent 
of normal. This has an effect on de- 
mand for machinery, cable and other 
metal the lumbering in- 
dustry is a consumer. 

The export dull. 
buyers are handicapped by financial 
difficulties and been out of the 
market for time. It is be- 
that the reduction from 
$11.25 to $6.50 in the 
rate on steel to 
ulate the 
but much depends on what concession 
in through export rates is granted by 
railroads east of Chicago. 
shipbuilding is 
way at Vancouver, B. C., but the con 
struction program on the British side 
is erapidly drawing to a close. Do 
minion builders are greatly interested 
in the proposed tariff of the Cana- 
dian government, which may increase 
the duty on steel plates from $3 to $7 
per ton. 

The magnesite industry of this 
state, which was developed during the 
war, is practically out of business be- 
cause of foreign competition. Efforts 
will he made to revive it with a tariff. 
The magnesite deposits of Washing- 
ton, if properly developed, would make 
the United States independent of Eu- 
rope in case of another war, accord- 
ing to John T. Burns, assistant sec 
«etary of the American Mining con- 


while 


products, as 
large 
trade is Oriental 
have 
some 

radical 

ton 
Orient 


lieved 
per water 
the 


movement to 


will stim- 


some extent, 


Some _ steel under 
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gress who was in Seattle a few days 


ago. He urged that the large de- 
posits in eastern Washington and 


Alaska be developed. 

Drilling for oil is under way in sev- 
eral parts of Washington, and while 
gas has been found in paying quanti- 
been 
con- 


ties no commercial wells have 
opened. 
ducted in the Olympic peninsula and 
also in Benton the middle 
of the state. Several standard rigs are 
drilling in the district where 
gas has been Should oil be 
struck, demand 


for equipment. 


Operations are being 


county in 


latter 
found. 
big 


there will be a 


Viners Quit 


Coal 


been 
un- 


The industrial situation has 
complicated 
employed 
ment between operators of 
coal mines in the 
miners. Because of an 
duction in wages of 23 per cent effec- 
March 15, about 3000 
work and the operators 
properties. The cut in wages 
according to the em- 
meet the 


and the number of 


increased by a_ disagree- 
domestic 
union 


state and 


announced re 
tive miners 
quit closed 
their 
was necessary, 
plovers, to enable them to 
competition of fuel oil and especially 
of British Columbia and Utah coals 
which have invaded this market. 

The strike does not apply to the 
railroad mines east of the Cascades and 
they will continue to operate as here- 
about 4000 miners 


a majority of 


are 
state, 


There 
employed in the 
are out. 
Construction 


tofore. 


whom 
been re- 
last 
probably 


have 
the 
lumber 


costs 


duced materially during few 


months, labor and 
showing the greatest drop. Much build- 
i this state, es- 
vicinity. One 
awaiting 
Se- 
certain of 


prospect in 
Seattle and 
that has 
lowered costs is a modern 
attle. believed 
consummation the year, as it 
financial arrange- 


ing is in 
pecially in 
been 
hotel in 


large project 
Chis is 
during 


is understood that 


ments have been made. 

More than $2,000,000 is ‘to be ex- 
pended this season in the state of 
Washington in highway improvement 


according to plans adopted last week 
by the state highway commission fol- 
adjournment of the _legisla- 
ture. Several steel bridges are includ- 
ed in the plans, including a steel 
bridge at Raymond and a steel bridge 


lowing 
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across the Cowlitz river at Kelso to 
cost $250,000. The building laborers 
and hod carriers in Spokane voluntar- 
ily voted a wage reduction to stimulate 
construction work. Under the new 
scale laborers will receive $5 and hod 
carriers $6 per day. 

The contract for furnishing hydro- 
electric machinery to be installed in 
the Gorge creek plant of the Skagit 
power project has been awarded by 
the city of Seattle to S. Morgan Smith 
& Co. and the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. who offered to 
furnish the equipment for $1,164,804, 
taking payment in Skagit bonds. The 
city now is calling for bids for a 
standard gage railroad to connect the 
Newhalem creck construction camp 
and the Gorge creek dam site, a dis- 
tance of 2.65 miles. 

Considerable steel is being routed 
through Vancouver for shipment to 
the Orient this including the material 
for a contract for bridge award being 
filled by the American Bridge in Jap- 
an and some of the material ordered 
by the Formosa Electric Power Co. for 
building steel transmission towers. 


Tl. H. Falconer, president of the 
British Columbia Manufacturers’ as- 
sociation is authority for the state- 


ment that a large steel plant will be 
established on the North Pacific coast 
early in the summer. Five representa 
tives of large steel plant operators re- 
cently were in British Columbia sur- 
veying the situation and have returned 


to England to report. Mr. Falconer 
added that a contract has been pre- 
pared for submission to the British 


Columbia parliament. 

Active development of mining prop- 
erties in the Kuskokwim district, 
Alaska, is contemplated by the Alaska 
Treadwell and allied companies. Work 
progressed during the winter and in- 
stallation of the compressor and hoist 
has been completed both being now in 
running order. The company intends 
to install other machinery which will 
be purchased during the spring and 
shipped north as soon as it is possible 
to get into the interior. 

Following an industrial survey of the 
state, Clancey M. Lewis, secretary of 
the Manufacturers’ association of 
Washington states that the state is 
entering upon an éra of healthy and 
prosperous trade readjustment. The 
survey has not only reflected an active 
industrial resumption but shows that 
scarcely more than 1 per cent of near- 
ly 400 large and small manufacturing 
concerns in the state were wrecked 
by the tide of business depression 
of the last six months. 

More than 1500 tons of bridge steel 
from Gary will move through Seattle 
during the next month to Anchorage, 
Alaska, for the large bridge over Hur- 
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ricane Gulch on the line of the gov- 
ernment railroad. The main span 


of the bridge will be 384 feet in length 
but its height is a more noteworthy 
feature. From the ground in the 
center of Hurricane Gulch to the hase 
of the rails the distance is almost 300 
feet. On the vessels carrying the steel 
to Anchorage the Alaskan Engineering 
commission will also ship 50,000 tie 
plates and other equipment. The com- 
mission is operating three caterpillar 
tractors and trailers beyond the end 
of the steel in freighting supplies to 
the construction camps this being the 
first use of the caterpillar trailer in 
the North. 


Mesabi Sinter Now Is on 


Market 


An interesting feature of the ore 
book recently by Clement K. 
Quinn & Co., miners and shippers of 
Lake Superior iron ores, Duluth, Minn., 
and Cleveland, and which contains 
the 1921 analyses of their ores, is the 
Mesabi sinter. This is the product of 
the Messabi Iron Co.’s plant at Bab- 
bitt, Minn., a description of which was 
1921, issue 


issued 


given in the January 6, 
Tue Iron Trave Review, and for which 
Clement K. Quinn & Co., have been 
appointed exclusive sales agents. The 
analysis of the Mesabi sinter is given 
as follows: 
Dried at 212 degrees Fahr. Natural 

ORR Rn 4 eee 64.00 64.00 
Phosphorus .027 .027 
TIP as «a bhd ouewe od 9.00 9.00 
Manganese ........- 20 20 
Pe atebbece vet 67 67 
0 See 10 .10 
Pe -Sekecen det 50 50 
is lino s « vr 005 005 
Titanium oxide........ .03 03 
Gain by ignition....... 1.83 1.83 
ONS eR EE er ; None 

Instead of the usual loss by ignition, 
there is indicated a gain of 1.83 per 


cent, this gain being due to oxidation of 
magnetite into hematite. While the 
analysis is that expected for the season 
1921, it is stated that it is possible 
that the permanent grade to be shipped 
in future years may be slightly dif- 
ferent. The expectations are that the 
iron content will be higher and the 
phosphorus and silica will be lower. 
The guarantee for 1921 is iron natural 
64 per cent, phosphorus 0.027 per cent. 

With respect to the physical charac- 
teristics of the sinter, the structure it is 
assumed should be favorable, inasmueh 
as all fines from the sintering ma- 
chine will be screened and returned 
to the machines for further sintering. 
Experience to date has indicated that 
there will be little or no fines caused 
by breakage in transit and the struct- 
ure appears similar to that of the or- 
dinary domestic furnace clinker, about 
3-inches in size and very porous. Pro- 
duction will begin about June 15 and 
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shipments to the docks at Two Har- 
bors probably about July 1. 

The ores listed by Clement K. Quinn 
& Co. for 1921 include five Mesabi 
range bessemers, seven old range, 
Mesabi arid Cuyuna range nonbes- 
semer, six Cuyuna manganiferrous and 
two old range silicious ores, making 
a total of 20 different grades, which 
is several more than this company 
heretofore has shown. 


New Blast Furnace To Be 


Completed in June 

The 600-ton blast furnace being erect- 
ed by the Trumbull-Cliffs Iron Co. a 
joint subsidiary of the Trumbull Steel 
Co. and Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., at the 
former’s Warren. O., plant, will be com- 
pleted in June. The Trumbull Steel Co. 
has recently completed its new 9 and 14 
inch strip mills. Rights to use certain 
patented equipment on these mills, said 
to make them the most economically 
operated units in this country or else- 
where, were sold recently to the. United 
States Steel Corp. 


Disagree on Stock Tax 


Washington, March 29.—Internal 
revenue officials have taken a most 
aggressive stand against the ruling 


of the department of justice on the 
amount of tax due on stocks and 
bonds sold, and have issued a state- 
ment warning that prosecution will 
follow any adherence to the depart- 
ment’s ruling. The department of jus- 
tice held that when stocks and bonds 
acquired prior to March 1, 1913, were 
sold, tax should be paid only on the 
difference between the selling price and 
the cost price. The former interpre- 
tation has been that the tax should be 
paid on the difference between the 
selling price and the market quotation 
on March 1, 1913. Thus one method 
has been sanctioned by the depart- 
ment of justice and the former one up- 
held by the internal revenue bureau. 


Steel Barge Launched 

What is claimed to be one of the 
largest stee! barges ever built in the 
United States was launched at Point 
Pleasant, W. Va., recently by the Mari- 
etta Mfg. Co. The barge is 225 feet 
long with a 42-foot beam and has a 
draft of 16 feet. It was built in 80 
days for the Aluminum Co. of America 
for use in British Guiana at a cost of 
$300,000. Ic will be floated down the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers to New 
Orleans and towed across the Gulf of 
Mexico. The barge has a capacity 
equal to 53 average freight cars and 
880 tons of steel were used in its con- 
struction. 














Equipment Market Still Quiet 


Sales Fall Off as Users Withhold Action—New Inquiries of Size Are Lacking and 
Sellers Work on Old Lists—Prices Continue To Fall—Crane 


Interests Mark Time—Some Automobile Interest 


EVELOPMENTS of the week in the machine 
D tool and equipment markets show no bet- 
terment in demand, and if anything, increased 
listlessness, on the part of users is more apparent 
than for some weeks past. Even inquiries, which 
have been coming in at a fair rate, have shown 
a noticeable falling off, and.sales have been few 
and far between. No new lists size have ap- 
peared in the’ market and dealers are confining 
their efforts to interesting users who already have 


of 


inquired. Among the latter are the American 
Sugar Refining Co., New York, the General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., and the De Laval 
Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J., all of which 
have fair sized inquiries in the market. 

Some districts, especially those in which the 


automotive industry plays an important part, re- 
conditions have shown a better- 


noted 


industrial 
One instance 
plant 


port 
ment. 
bile bought several 
it would be in the market shortly 
So far as known this is the only automotive in- 
terest to do any actual tool purchasing, but it 
is understood a number of others have issued in- 
quiries for single machines. 

Reports from the Pittsburgh district are to the 
effect the only buying of size is by the various 


where an automo- 


X « ls 


is 
and inferred 


for more 


boards of education and municipal projects. In 


the Milwaukee it the 
cultural industry has dropped completely out of 
the market, flour milling industry 
dormant and the automotive and accessories trades 
practically at standstill. Consequently few 
tools were moving, although dealers feel the ex- 


district is reported agri- 


while the is 


a 


treme uncertainty of the market has been passed, 
due to the general price reductions on tools. 
Reductions continue. During the 
week the Springfield Tool Co., 
field, Mass., announced a reduction of approximately 


in prices 
Machine Spring- 


10 per cent on lathes. Another lathe manufac 
turer to announce a reduction was the Lodge & 
Shipley Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati. This re- 
duction also was 10 per cent. Lower machine 


tool prices as yet have failed to interest buyers. 
The crane market continues inactive. One Cen- 


of 


tral West builder is working on a number 
its domestic demand is 


inquiries for export but 
confined to a few inquiries which have been pend- 
ing for some time. Crane prices are at practi- 
cally the same level as for some months, although 
it is understood concessions are being made here 
The prices asked for locomotive cranes, 
an ex- 


and there. 


which were lowered some time ago, are 


ception. 


Eastern Machine Tool Market Activity Subsides 


EW YORK, March 29.—If a turn is at hand in the 
»machine tool market, as some observers predict; it 
has not been indicated by developments of the past 
week in this district. Buying has been extremcly quiet, and 
new inquiry more listless. Even the small inquiries have 
been unusually light. However, there are two or three sizable 
lists before the trade upon which action may develop. One 
is that of the American Sugar Refining Co., 117 Wall street, 
on which action is expected soon. A small buyer is the 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co.; Trenten, N. J., which is 
closing on 10 machines or so for a new addition. The list 
includes milling machines, lathes, screw machines and drill 
presses. Price revisions include a 10 per cent reduction 
on lathes by the Springfield Machine Tool Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

While no formal inquiry has been issued for a list of 12 
electric overhead cranes, referred to in a recent issue, sev- 
era] builders still are figuring tentatively on this proposition. 
The list involves five 5-ton cranes, with 60-foot span, and 
four 10-ton cranes. Specifications for the remainder are 
not definitely settled upon. The name of the company 
is still withheld. No new overhead crane inquiry is noted. 


Some activity, although relatively small, prevails in loco- 


N 


Coast 
Industrial 


motive The Florida East railroad bought a 
160-ton wrecking crane from the Works, Bay 
City, Mich., as we]l as several used cranes. The United States 
Metals Refining Co., Chrome, N. J., bought a used crane. The 
Newark Lumber Co., the Harrison Supply Co., 
bought a used locomotive crane. The American Radiator Co., 
suffalo, purchased a 20-ton locomotive crane for Florida. 
The T. H. Henkels Co., Philadelphia, bought a used Mc- 
Myler crane for operation on a coal barge. F. M. Talbot & 
Co., 2 Rector street, closed on a 25-ton used Ohio crane, 
with 70 foot span. Csarinkow, Rionda & Co., 112 Wall 
street, recently purchased a 15-ton Industria] crane 


cranes. 


formerly 


Lists From Schools Feature the Market 


29.—Practically the only siz- 
before the 


Wheeling, 


ITTSBURGH, March 

able machine tool lists now 
from high schools in Pittsburgh and 
The Ralston and Allegheny high schools in the 
city want a number of machines, including 10 


two each shapers and grinders, 20-inch upright drill, band 


trade come 
W. Va. 
former 
lathes, 


saw, filing and setting machine, and vertical hollow 
chisel mortiser. Bids on these will be taken until April 
The Wheel- 


14 by the Pittsburgh Board of Education. 


tw 
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**T wish all floors were as easy as this to kee 
clean. My broom never raises any dust. 
never find it sticky with tar. Easy on the feet? 
= ask any of the workmen. Repairs? I’ve 
een sweeping this floor for fifteen years. I’ve 
never seen so much as a single block broken. 
Better today than the day it was laid. I hear 
the boss say over and over that it’s the best 
thing he ever bought.”’ 
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ing,..W...Va., high. school will expend approximately 
$30,000 on equipment for its machinery and will pur- 
chase a lathe, miller, grinder, drillimg machine, etc. A 
quantity of machinery is desired by the Myerstown found- 
ry & Machine Co., Manheim, Pa., wants one each 100- 
ton geared power press with 8-inch throat and a horizontal 
boring mill with 2%-inch bar. The market on the whole 
remains quiet and while inquiries are fairly numerous 
buyers are slow in closing. A Morgantown, W. Va., user 
recently purchased a hydraulic wheel press and other 
single tool purchasers closed on a 20-inch drill, a pipe 
machine and a lathe during the past week. 

Used machinery sellers report a slight improvement, 
a large number of propositions now being before them 
although sales during the past week have been few. 
One company disposed of an air compressor and a 
punch press but contemplates some _ sizable pur- 
chases at an early date. One development of interest 
in the market is the reduction of 10 per cent in prices 
by the Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, 
O., on lathes. This decline is expected to be followed 
by other manufacturers. 

Nine cranes for the International Nickel Co., Hunting 
ton, W. Va., continues to be the biggest proposition 
before sellers. This is due to be closed this week when 
the superintendent and electrician from the company 
have a conference with the engineer in this city. It is 
understood that the majority of those presenting pro- 
posals on these cranes have been eliminated and the 
choice now has narrowed down to three or four builders. 
A Wheeling, W. Va. manufacturer is in the market for 
one crane and an early award is expected. Inquiries for 
hoists are fairly numerous although these are coming in 
at a lower rate than prevailed during the first two weeks 
of the month. The Ohio Valley Clay Co., Steubenville, 
O., purchased a 1-ton hoist recently, and indicative of 
the way manufacturers are hungry for businéss, this 
particular company was besieged by numerous sellers 
until it finally bought the machine around $700. 


Price Declines Are Not General 


OSTON, March 29.—The drop in machine tool prices 

has apparently failed to develop any immediate busi- 
ness. The past week has seen many new companies 
lined up with those who have made reductions and at present 
there are only a few builders who are rigidly maintaining old 
prices. Sales during the past week in the Boston district have 
been light and limited to individual machines. Inquiry, 
however, is reported as decidedly better by several of the 
larger dealers. The New England railroads while not is- 
suing any formal lists are nearly all tentatively considering 
individual machine purchases. The Bangor & Aroostook rail- 
road during the week bought a 32-inch shaper and some other 
equipment. The Boston & Albany railroad also bought a 
32-inch shaper and a 24-inch lathe. Power plant equipment 
has been more active than machine tools and incidental to 
this business considerably lighter tool equipment has been 
sold. One Boston company is on the point of buying a 
fairly large order of material handling equipment. There is 
considerable crame business in New. England but for the 
present most of this seems to be held up in anticipation of 
jower prices. 


Relief From Buyers’ Strike Is Seen 


ILWAUKEE, Wis., March 29.—Gradual relief from 
the state of extreme uncertainty and irregularity of 
demand for machine tools appears to be in_ sight. 
Inquiries during the past week have been of a charcater 
which lends encouragement, although so far the inquiries 
received make up but a small volume. Manufacturers and 
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dealers are hopeful that railroad requirements will appear in 
increasing numbers from now on and count upon these 
sources to provide the bulk of business, for other users of 
metalworking machinery are moving forward at a very slow 
rate because of still further declines in orders. The automo- 
bile industry so far has not developed any real business be- 
yond a demand for single tools for replacement or piecing 
out existing equipment. The agricultural implement trade is 
dropping out of the tool market almost entirely. Woodworking 
machinery manufacturers have not experienced an expected 
revival in demand. The flour milling industry is dormant. 
At the end of March the bulk of demand fer machinery and 
equipment is coming from municipalities, many of which are 
proceeding with steam and hydro-electric generating plant 
projects and similor utilities. Industrial activity is confined 
largely to the textile, shoe and automobile industries, which, 
however, have not become factors of any real importance 
so far as an influence upon manufacturers of machinery is 
concerned. March sales of tools, on an average, were hardly 
equal to the February volyme, although dealers in used ma- 
chinery say that they turned over more goods this month 
than in either January or February. Recent price cuts on 
new tools are expected to meet the strenuous competition 
which used machines have been offering 


Buying Volume Is Small 


HICAGO, March 29.—A waiting policy continues te 

mark the attitude of machinery users generally. Ne 
selling is being done except in a small way, with large 
users consistently out of the market. Dealers generally find 
their business at about the lowest level they ever have ex- 
perienced and sales are entirely of single tools, usually of 
small value and scattered among various branches of indus- 
try. Some second-hand equipment is.moving but this also is 
in minor volume. Practically no inquirers visit the stores 
of dealers and salesmen covering outside territory find prac- 
tically no response to their efforts. Railroads continue to 
hold off and not only are making no new inquiry, but do 
not take steps to close on machinery they have already been 
quoted on. Several plants making tractors are curtailing op- 
erations and will close down entirely in a short time. Not 
much change is noted in prices, although some manufactur- 
ers of milling machines have made reductions of 10 to 15 
per cent to put themselves in line with others. 


Demand Confined to Urgent Needs 


ORONTO, Ont., March 29.—Demand for machinery 
and machine tools in the Canadian market continues 
confined to such equipment as is urgently needed by 
the users. Despite this fact, tool dealers are closing a fair 
amount of business. At present the railroads are doing little 
buying and big lists which were expected from these sources 
have not materialized. Inquiries are numerous and while 
many may be feelers, it is likely some mean business 
While loca] dealers have had no definite announcements of 
reductions in prices they expect lower quotations to be an- 
nounced by United States makers running from 10 to 15 
per cent. Prices on English tools have held up, but there are 
indications of a change to lower levels and many are dis- 
posed to listen when a buyer asks for a reduction. Small 
tools are moving in a quiet way, with users buying only 
what they require. Little stocking is being done in smal] 
tools. Secondhand equipment is moving in a lively manner 
The G. W. McFarlane Engineering Co., Paris, Ont., is in 
the market for a second hand water cinder mill, etc.; Galt, 
Ont., will spend $25,000 on the purchase of a stone crusher: 
the town of Hanover, Ont., John Taylor, clerk, will be in 
the market for a stone crushing plant; the Wigget Electric 
Co., Ltd., 71 Wellington street, Sherbrooke, Que., want prices 
on several electric motors; G. C. Fowle, Windsor Hotet, 
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View of Front of Ovens 










HE successful modern 
blast furnace demands sim- 
plicity of construction, dura- 
bility, and ease of operation. 











These essentials characterize 
the Semet-Solvay By-Product 
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Address Plant Development Department 
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Showing section of flue construction. 
Note strength: also ease of repair. 


















1892—Pioneer in the development of the By-Product Coke Ovea—1921 
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Dominion Square, Montreal, wants prices on a sand pump 
crusher, elevator screen frame, roller dryers, pulverizers, ete. 


Buying Revival Not in Sight 


fea VELAND, March 29.—Lower prices of machine 
tools which have been put into effect during the past few 
weeks by many manufacturers, as yet have not resulted 
in a revival of buying. This is the sentiment of the 
trade in this district, although in one imstance a new 
disk grinder was sold in competition with a used tool after the 
price on the new machine was made more attractive. 
Dealers génerally report there has been no resumption of 
buying of new tools. The used tool market still absorbs 
the attention of buyers although even sales of this equip- 
ment ‘have) fallen off.” 

' No large inquiries are current in this district. The 
same can be said of sales as those which have been made 
have been confined tto single tools and in most instances 
these were il “the secofid-hand class. Such sales in most 
instances cover tools to fill out equipment, or those 
urgently needed. 

The au tive industry is becoming more active in- 
sofar as purchasing of machinery is concerned. During 
the week a manwfacturer in this industry closed on several 
tools and ét is understood that within a few weeks, this 
buyer again will come into the market. Other automotive 
companies | haves inquiries out, which in the main are 
confined to single tools. No railroad business is pending, 
at least not inthis district and dealers are not looking 
for any, with the exception now and then of a single tool. 

Perhaps ; the largest inquiry current in this district 
is that from the De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, 
N. J., which has inquired for a quantity of equipment in- 
cluding boring mills, lathes, etc. Another live inquiry 


on which dealers in this district are working is that of 


the Bond Foundry & Machine Co., Manheim, Pa. This 
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company is in the market for a 100-ton geared power 
press and a horizontal boring mill. Dealers here are 
working on an inquiry from the Pittsburgh board of 
education for engine lathes, drilling machines, etc., bids 
on which will be taken until April 14. 

In connection with current inquiries dealers are await 
ing a buying movement to result from the small amount 
of industrial building projects which are under way in 
this district. Chiefly of interest is the Stearns Conveyor 
Co., Cleveland, which has had plans prepared for a 
*~plant and which is expected to come into the market. 
An inquiry has been’ circulated in this district from 
the Whitesel Mfg. Co., Omaha, Nebr., for a_ grinder, 
Heald preferred, a hand turret universal grinder, a 
riveting press and a milling machine, LeBlond pre 
ferred. This company is building an addition which 
will be devoted to general machine work and awtomo- 
bile repairing. Another inquiry from a distance is that 
of the Modesto Machine Works, Modesto, Cal. This 
company is enlarging its plant and is buying drill presses, 
lathes, etc. Interest is also manifested in the project 
of the General Device Corp., New Lisbon, Wis., which 
is planning a plant, and it is understood, will be in 
the market soon for the necessary equipment. 

The crane market in this district remains extremely 
dull. One large builder of this equipment reports it has 
received a number of inquiries for export recently, but 
practically all the domestic business figured in the last few 
weeks has been on old inquiries which have been pending 
for some time. This manufacturer stated some bright 
spots in the market have been noted the past month, 
but during the past week, the market has fallen back 
to the dull position it held about the first of the year 
Crane prices are. at about the same level they have 
been for some time past, although it is understood 
concessions are being made here and there. 
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Among New England Plants 


AUGUSTA, ME.—The Hannam-Odel, Inc., has been incorporated 
has been incorporated to build motor vehicles stock, by T. F. Gooley, 16 Tapley street, 
with $50,000 capital by E. M. Leavitt, L. E. Lynn, Mass., and others. 


Haskell and Ernest L. McLean. 
PORTLAND, ME.—Estabrook Properties, 
Inc:, has been incorporated to mine iron, etc., 
$100,000 capital, by J. G. Ryan, M. A. Ander- 
out enl) C. L. Hutchigem. Robert Walcott and 
WATERVILLE, ME—The Keyes Fiber BOSTON—The C. 
Co. plans a i-story ‘boiler and machine reom, imcorporated to build 


BOSTON—D. E. 


90 x 140 feet, and a pulp room, 49 x 150 equipment with 1000 shares without par value, 
feet, and a drier room, oné story, 90 x 140 by Charles H. Leach, 


feet. others, 
BOSTON—The Royal Mig. Co. has been 


McIntire, Inc., has been 
incorporated te do general engineering with 
$50,000 capital stock by Donald E. McIntire, 


with $10,000 capital George M. Faulkner, Boston. 
CHICOPEE, MASS.—The Page-Lewis Arms 
Co. has been incorporated with $400,000 capital 


by Irving H. Page, Charles H Leonard 
and George S. Lewis. 

DANVERS, MASS.—The Romer Motor Co., 
Boston, has purchased 16 acres in Davers 
port, Mass., and will erect a group of ‘build 
Leach Co, has been ings to cover about 4 acres for an assem 


M. Morrison. 


machinery and machine bling plant. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS.—The Auburn Last 
Co. has been incorporated to make lasts with 
$300,000 apital by Henry H. Stone, Maurice 


Percy I. Perkins and 


BOSTON—The Clark-Hunter Co. has been FE. Dunlap, Elmer D. Stone and William Bel 


incorporated to make metal heels and appli- incorporated to build machinery and motors _lentine. 


ances with $10,000 capital by Barney Prebluda, with $100,000 capital by Thomas Clark, Foster GLOUCESTER. MASS.—The Dow-Walen 
Isidore Chernock and Edward B. Goldberg. J. Finley, Robert H. Hunter, Bellingham, Mass., Co. has been incorporated to build automo- 
BOSTON—The Cross Paper Feeder Co. has and Alpha P. Norris, Tewksbury, Mass. biles, motor boats, wagons, etc., with $12,000 


been incorporated with $100,000 capital by H. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—The Davis Safety capital by Harry L. Walen, Rodney H. Dow 


A. Phinney, Herman F. Bucknam, Arlington, Device, Inc., has been inco ted to make 2nd Edward C. Bonia. 


Mass., and W. W. O’Hara. 
BOSTON—The Beacon Tool & Machine Co. Hanley M. Davis, 


a fire escape chair with $100,000 capital by 
Andrew J. Durphy and Gear Co. has been incorporated to puiid ma 


HOLYOKE, MASS.—The Frey Variable Speed 
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Airco was used to a large 
extent in rebuilding this 
steamship which was 
shortened to admit of 
ssage from the Great 
es to an important 
eastern dry dock. 
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CETYLENE 
SERVICE 


IS GOOD SERVICE 


No Shortage 
on the Big Jobs 


Large welding and cutting operations 
often necessitate emergency orders for 
Airco Oxygen and Airco Acetylene. 


You need not fear a shortage of supply 
when undertaking these large projects, 
because a nearby Airco Distributing 
Station is prepared to handle efficiently 
your rush orders for Airco Oxygen and 
Airco Acetylene. 


“Airco Oxygen and Acetylene Service 


is 


Good Service” under all conditions. 


AIR REDUCTION 
SALES COMPANY 


Manu/facturers of Airco Orygen, Airco Acetylene, 


| 


. 
0 6 We eer *" 
—— 


: 
we ig? - ~~ 


Airco Welding and Cutt A pparatus 
and Uther Awco Products 
Home Office: 

120 BROADWAY, 

NEW YORK, N. Y 


Airco Plants and District Offices: 





Jersey City, N. J 
ohnstown, Pa. 
Jadison, Iii. 

Minneapolis 

New York 

Oklahoma City 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

Richmond 


Atlanta 
Bethlehem, Pa 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Coatesville, Pa. 
Defiance, O. 
Detroit 
Emeryviitle, Cal. Seattle 
Gloucester, N. J St. Louis 


Warren, O. 


Airco warehouses at intermediate points 


Bold ty 


Ai 


Send for Airco booklet, ‘The Technical Engineer’s Judgment of the Oxyacetylene Process.”” 


_—-—- 


indicates the city also contains an 
rco District Office. Address correspond- 
ence to nearest District Office. 





Mention The Iron Trade Review when writing. 
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chinery with $50,000 capital by Ellsworth 
Frey, Charles H. House and F. H. Gross. 


LOWELL, MASS.—The Gould-Hartwell Co., 
Inc., has been incorporated to build motors 
with $25,000 capital by William C. Gould, 
Marcus H. Hartwell, B. B. Hall and William 
E. Hall. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Smith Spring- 
field Body Co. is to erect a 90 x 320-foot fac- 
tory for the second unit of its plant, work to 
begin this spring. Plans also have been drawn 
for a third unit. 


TAUNTON, MASS.—The plants of the 
Presbrey Stove Lining and the Presbrey Fire 
Brick Works recently were damaged by fire. 
They will be rebuilt. 


WEBSTER, MASS.—The Polan Corp. has 
been. incorporated to make metal products 
with a capital stock of $50,000, by Jan 
Galej, Edward Matuszewski, Southbridge, 
Mass., and Jozef Ulatowski. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—The Arcade Mal- 
leable Iron Co. has purchased of the Richard 
French Iron Works its 1-story factory and 
one acre, adjoining its plant, and will use it 
for storage. The Richard French Iron Works 
has had plans made for a new plant in an- 
other location, which is not disclosed. The 
reason for selling was that the plant had been 
outgrown. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Richard H. Long, 
head of the R. H. Long Machinery Co., Fram- 
ingham, Mass., is having plans made for a 
6-story, 75 x 600-foot and a 75 x 300-foot 
with a 75 x 100-foot wing, factories to cost 
$1,000,000 for the making of automobile bocies 
and other products. These with a power plant 
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and storehouse will be the first units on his 45- 
acre tract on Millbrook street. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Gowdey & Craig, 


Inc., has been incorporated to build machinery 
and make tools with $3500 capital by William 
B. Gowdey, H. G. Connaughton and Edward 
G. Lyon. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The Ernest H. 
Lohrmann Co. has been incorporated to make 
dies, tools and machinery with a capital stock 
of $12,000, by E. H. Lohrmann, T. A. Droz 
and Thomas Curran. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The Combination 
Ladder Co., Inc., has been incorporated to 
build fire apparatus, etc., with $100,000 capital 
stock, by W. E. Miller, S. B. Miller and 
William B. Greenough. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN,.—The American 
Tube & Stamping Co. will erect a 2-story 
30 x 40-foot laboratory building. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The H. & 5S. 
Mig. &°* Plating Co. has been incorporated to 
do mechanical engineering with $50,000 capital 
by Nicola Murano, Florie Lombardi and Louis 
Murratti. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The Lanyon Mig. 
Co. has been incorporated to make screw 
machine products, automobile parts, etc., with 
$100,000 capital by R. M. Lanyon, C. S&S. 
Reed and B. E. Hoffman. 


WATERBURY, CONN.—The Connecticut 
Gears, Inc., has been incorporated to make 
gears, etc., with $50,000 capital by Tyler Clark, 
Cc. C. Hincks and W. E. Thomas. 


WINCHESTER, CONN.—The Strand & 
Sweet Mfg. Co., Inc., has been incorporated 
to make wire with $50,000 capital by R. E. 
Strand and J. E. Sweet, both of Winsted, 
Conn., and Joseph Edelen, Chicago 











Y.—The Theodore A. 
Crane’s Son Co. is reported planning to in- 
stall an electrically operated drydock and 
make other improvements. 


BROOKLYN, N. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Charles Tisch, stoves 
and furnaces, has been incorporated with 
$300,000 capital stock, by J. J. Ryan, M. and 
C. Tisch, 31 Irvington place. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Fuel Oil Corp., 
motors, has been incorporated with $2,000,000 
capital stock, by C. A. Kursel, I. Gordon and 
J. J. Dobson, 291 Adams street. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Rowan Machine 
& Foundry Co. has been incorporated with 
$55,000 capital stock, by E. N. Schmidt, E. N. 
Rowan Jr., 418 Elmwood avenue, and others. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y¥.—The Montauk Bronze 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $30,000, by A. J. Monten, C. Green and 
J. C. Zimmerli, 563 Hancock street, to manu- 
facture bronze and brass products. 

BUFFALO—The Buffalo Pulley & Caster 
Co. has been incorporated with $150,000 cap- 
ital stock, by G. W. Smith, M. A. Bornawl 
and P. J. Keiffer. 

BUFFALO—The Ellicott Auto Accessory 
Corp. has been incorporated with $20,000 cap- 
ital stock, by Lb. K. Drzewiecki, E. and R. E. 
Hauck. 

BUFALO—Herbert Morris, iron foundry, 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
stock, by C. Baldy, W. C. Warren Jr., and 
J. F. Connelly. 

CANANDAIGUA, N. Y.—The Lisk Mfg. 


North Atlantic States 








Co. has ‘been incorporated to make metal 
goods, with a capital stock of $1,650,000, by 
P. A. Vay, T. E. Lannin and C. C. Keehn. 

CARTHAGE, N. Y.—The plant of the Basic 
Refractories Corp. will be rebuilt, according 
to a report. 

MANLIUS, N. Y¥.—The Acme Spring Oiler 
Corp. has been incorporated with $150,000 
capital stock, by L. P. Standen and G .H. 
Cole, to manufacture oiling devices. 

MT. VERNON, N. Y.—The General Optical 
Co. plans a plant addition, one story, 30 x 
200 feet, to cost about $75,000. 

NEW YORK—Albert E. Davis, 258 East 
138th street, has a permit to erect a 1-story 
factory building. 

NEW YORK—Durant Motors, Inc., 1764 
Broadway, is reported planning an_ experi- 
mental plant on Long Island. 

NEW YORK—The Hins-Hamp Machine & 
Tool Co, has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital stock, by J. Schmeisz, E. Mins ard 
W. Hamp, 460 East Sixty-seventh street. 


NEW YORK—The Northwestern Elec- 
tric Equipment Co., 35 Vestry street, has 
leased a 5-story building, 60 x 60 feet, which 
it will use as a plant. 


NEW YORK—The Walsh Duplicator Corp. 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital 
stock, by J. A. Murphy, S. Bell and V. F. 
Walsh, 152 West Ninety-first street. 

NEW YORK—The Empire Auto Body Co. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
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stock, by I. Hymowitz, P. R. Debracke and 
M. Smolowitz, 1708 Webster avenue. 

NEW YORK—The Tudor Products Co., 
chemicals, etc., has been incorporated with $55,- 
000 active capital stock, by J. J. Fisher, E. 
Levy and R. E. Tinsley, 299 Broadway. 

NEW YORK—The H. M. N. Auto Radiator 
& Sheet Metal Works has been incorporated 
with $5000 capital stock, by J. F. Hayes, W. 
S. Miller and H. Newman, 2700 Albermarle 
road. 

NEW YORK—tThe Miniature Breaker Co. 
has been incorporated to make electric break- 
ers with $5000 ative capital stock, by B. 
Darrech Jr., F. A. Cole and C. H. Aborn, 45 
John street. 

NEW YORK—The Cornell Utilities Co., 
oil burning heating accessories, has been in- 
corporated with $600,000 capital stock, by 
H. G. Davis, E. Slosson and G Ww Epson, 
Kew Gardens. 

NEW YORK—The Triaitch Auto Motive 
Specialties Co. has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital stock, by A. Lemlein, E. A. 
Gersbach and P. Lewinson, 2059 Davidsoa 
avenue. 

NEW YORK—The Superior Steel Door & 
Trim Co. has been incorporated with $100,- 
000 capital stock, by W. F. Brown, L. B. 
Lebovitz and E. Boucher, 1144 East Eighty- 
fourth street. 

NEW YORK—The Espatan Sales Corp., 
electric and mechanical devices, has been in 
corporated with $25,000 capital stock, by H. 
H. Wendrich, H. Prautzsch and P. E. Adler, 
1017 East 178th street. 

NEW YORK—John B. Astell & Co., Inc., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000, to manufacture foundry equipment, 
ete., by John B. Astell, R. J. Sheridan and 
W. G. Miller Jr., 128 William street 

PORT JEFFERSON, N. Y.—The Port Jef- 
ferson Marine Railway Corp. has been  in- 
corporated with $60,000 capital stock by W. 
D. and M. C. Allen and G. M. Tooker. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Coons-Mabbett 
Mig. Co., 203 State street, machinery and 
parts, has been reorganized. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Smith & Caffery, 2613 
Lodi street, plans a pattern shop building, 
one story, 44 x 88 feet, to cost about $30,000. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The Taylor Buff Co. 
bas been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
stock, to make buffing wheels, by T. F. Hor- 
rigan, J. F. Hayden and H. A. Taylor. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The Industrial Power 
Installation Corp. has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital stock, by E. E. Tilton, R. W. 
Dietrich and S. A. Williams. 

TOMPKINSVILLE, S. I.—The American 
Dock Co. has awarded a contract to the Tur- 
ner Construction Co. for a 7-story warehouse, 
120 x 160 feet. Work is to be started May 1. 

TROY, N. Y.—Work has been begun on 
the proposed tractor plant to be erected here 
by Henry Ford.The first unit will be a 
power plant. 

UTICA, N. Y.—The Empire Collapsible 
Core Co. has been incorporated with a cap 
ital stock of $200,000, by M. H. and G. W. 
Dingle and D. S. Waterhouse. 

ALLENTOWN, PA.—This city plans a gar- 
bage disposal plant. 

HERSHEY, PA.—The Hershey Traction 


Co. plans a power house. 

HOMESTEAD, PA.—The Homestead Valve 
Mfg. Co. plans a 3-story machine shop build- 
ing. 

JENKINTOWN, PA.—The Klauder-Weldon 
Dyeing Machine Co. is erecting a new plant. 

MYERSTOWN, PA.—A number of new 


tools will be purchased by the Myerstown 
Foundry Mfg. Co. This company is reported 
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Perfectly Heated Rivets 


when you want them — where you want them 


—that’s what the Berwick Electric Rivet Heater pro- 
vides. And at lower cost than fuel-burning heaters. 

Some users report that they save $5 per day per 
heater. Others figure a saving of $1 per hundred 
pounds of rivets heated. In one of our own shops 
Berwick Heaters are saving $500 daily. 

Besides, they are clean and smokeless; and the uni- 
formity of temperature in Berwick-heated rivets makes 
for better workmanship and fewer chalk marks. 


American Car and Foundry Company 
Chicago 165 Broadway, New York St. Louis 
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planning a number of improvements to its 

plant. “ 
PHILADELPHIA—Bids_ will be received 


April 5 by Jehn P. B. Sinkler, architect, for 
a municipal repair shop. 
PHILADELPHIA—The United States quar- 
termaster department is receiving bids for a 
boiler house at Twenty-first street and Oregon 
venue. 
‘ PHILADELPHIA—The’~ Bronze Novelty 
Bronze Casting Corp. has been incorporated 
with $100,000 capital stock, by E. O. Thomas, 
J. Robinson and H. L. Maris, Denckla 

building. 

PITTSBURGH—The Lathwood Foundry Co. 
plans a plant addition at a cost of $10,000. 
+ PITTSBURGH—The Leard Mfg. Co. is be 
ine organized by William S, Leard, H. R. 
ahn and J. W. Cratty, 1412 Berger building, 
to manufacture iron and steel products. 
| PITTSBURGH—The George Naismith & Son 
Co. is being organized by George and Donald 
McN. Naismith and Edward C. Blumer, to 
manufacture boilers, etc. F. R. Stoner, 162! 
Oliver pbuilding, is in charge. 

CAMDEN, N. J.—The plant of the Russell 
Products Co. recently was damaged by fire. 
CAMDEN. N. J.—The J. B. Nolan Co. 
has been incorporated with $125,000 capital 
Steck, by J. B. Nolan, M. F. Gilbert and C. A. 
Baldwin, te manufacture cooking devices, etc. 
CARNEYS POINT, N. J.—The E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours Co. plans a plant which 
will be devoted to the manufacture of dry 
¢olors. 
' COLLINGSWOOD, N. J.—B. S. 
awarded a contract for «a machine 
fepair works, 30 x 60 feet. 
ELIZABETH, N. J.—The Blackman Machine 
Works, 12 South Spring street, plans a 1-story 
plant addition, 35 x 100 feet. 
, FLORENCE, N. J.—The foundry of the 
Florence Pipe Foundry & Machine Co. re 
¢ently was damaged by fire. 

HOBOKEN, N. J.—E. William Stocker 
plans a 2-story plant, 75 x 100 feet, to cost 


Muir has 
shop and 


$50,000, to be devoted to the manufacture 
of engineering specialties. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—The Gamady Elec- 
tric Co. has been incorporated with $200,000 
capital stock, by A. F. McCabe, H. A. Black 
and John R. Turner. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—The New 


Brunswick Cornice Works has completed plans 
for a 3-story plant addition, 25 x 75 feet, to 
cost about $30,000. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


The Direct 
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Rubber Co., 46 Paterson street, has been in- 
eorporated with $500,000 capital sfock, by 
Samuel C. Clark, John J. Moriarty and W. S. 
Chinery. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Epic Co., Inc., has 
leased a factory building and will use it for 
the manufacture of calculating machines. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The New York Auto 
Top & Supply Co. has a permit for a $30,000 
brick factory building. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The 
72 Marshall street, devices, 


Bretscher Mfg. Co., 
has leased a plant 


which it will use as a branch factory. 
NEWARK, N. J.—The Newark Thermostat 
Co., electrical devices, has been incorporated 

with $100,000 capital stock, by Harry H. 


Picking, Charles O. Geyer and Gordon Grand. 
NEWARK, N. J.—The Newark Cornice & 
Skylight Works plans a factory building ad 
dition, one story, 24 x 100 feet, 
$10,000. 
NEWARK, N. J.—The 
Numbering Machine Co., 41 


to cost about 


Bander Date & 
Oraton street, has 


been organized by William B. Allen and oth 
ers. 
OWENSBORO, KY.—The Smith Machine 


& Supply Co. has been incorporated with $10,- 
000 capital stock, by Charles F. Smith, J. D. 
Church and Frank T. Faith. ° 

SOMERVILLE, N. J.—The shop 
of W. E. Slater & Son recently was damaged 
by fire. 

TRENTON, N. 
Turbine Co. 
addition. 

TRENTON, N. J.—The plant of the Ewing 
Rubber Co. was damaged by fire. It 
will be rebuilt. 


machine 


Laval Steam 


for a plant 


J.—The De 


has awarded contracts 


recently 


HAGERSTOWN, MD.—The plant of the 
New York Central Iron Works recently was 
damaged by fire. 

BALTIMORE—The Eastern Trailer Co., 


Inc., 2748 Riggs avenue, has been incorporated 


with $20,000 capital stock, by T. E. Alcott, 
N. T. Haralson and J. T. Neubauer, to manu- 
facture trailer parts, etc. 

CHATHAM, VA.—The Chatham Light & 
Power Co. has been incorporated with $35,000 
capital stock, by T. S. Ryland and others. 

NEWPORT NEWS, VA.—The Atlantic 
Boiler Cleaning Co. has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital stock, by F. J. Deniston, 
H. M. Deniston and others 








s Central States Activity 











Northwestern Pe- 
troleum Co. -has imereased its capital stock 
from $25,000 to $50,000. Jt has purchased 
the buildings in which it -has_ been located 
and additional real estate, and will build a 
new boiler room and -compotinding house, as 
well as install additional tank storage of about 
50,000 gallons. James A. Wood is secretary. 


CEDARBURG, WIS.—The E. & W. Mig. 
Co., 325 Cregon . street, Milwaukee, manufac- 
turer of trailers, truck attachments and similar 
specialties for the automotive trade, proposes 
to move from Milwaukee to. Cedarburg and 
build a thew. plant costing about $60,000. 
F. H. Hoeck is treasurer and general man- 


APPLETON, WIS.—The 


” - i 


FOND DU LAC, WIS.—The general. con- 
tract for a $350,000 high school here has been 
awarded to the Immel Construction Co., of 
Fond du Lac. Bids on boiler equipment, call- 


ing for five smokeless wmits, will be taken 
until April 7. 

MANITOWOC, WIS.—A_ 2-story factory 
addition, 48 x 120 feet, will be erected for 


the American Seating Co. by Ed. R. Herman 
& Co., local contractors. With machinery the 
enlargement will cost about $35,000. 
MILWAUKEE—The General Industrial X- 
Ray Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000 by Wm. Guilliame, O. Her- 
mann and E. H. Karrer, the latter being 
president of the E. H. Karrer Co., 246 West 
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Water street, manufacturing suggical and scien- 
tific instruments and appliances. 

MILWAUKEE —Artilces of 
have been filed by the Badger Aute Equip- 
ment Co., organized with a apital stock of 
$10,000 by A. J. Chuminski, F. Simerl and 
J. Lenesek to manufacture and deal in metal 
parts, accessories and supplies for automo- 
biles, motor trucks and tractors. 

NEW LISBON, WIS.—Articles of incor- 
poration have been filed by the General Device 
Co., which is capitalized at $100,000 and 
manufacture mechanical devices and appliances. 
The promoters are F. W. Bolzendahl, R. C. 
Arpagus and E. B. Brunette. 

SURING, WIS.—The Suring Mfg. Ce. has 
been incorporated with $40,000 capital stock, 
to manufacture barn equipment, etc., by A. C. 
Kubiak and others. 

WHITEHALL, 
hamer & Obel, Wausau, 
plans for a high 
training department, to be 
172 feet, of fireproof 
$125,000. A. D. 
the board of 

CHICAGO 
additions to its 

CHICAGO—The plant of _ the 
& Mfg. Co. 


incerporation 


will 


WIS.—Architects 

Wis., 
school, 
two 


Oppen- 
are preparing 
with manual 
80 x 
and cost 
clerk of 


new 
stories, 
construction, 
about Peterson is 
education 


The J. F 
plant. 


Shuler Ce. plans 
Vulcan 
Stamping recently was damaged 
by fire. 
CHICAGO 
& Cable Co., 
is having plans 
200 x 200 feet, 
CHICAGO—The 
H. H. Brigham, 
Salle street, will 
at Blue Island, 
CHICAGO—The 
South 
addition to its 
$100,000. 
CHICAGO—The 
Co., 2222 West 
with 


Wire 


street, 


The American Insulated 
954 West 
prepared for a 1-story 
$300,000. 

American Car Co., 
328 South La 
erecting 
$40,000. 
Mig. 
Michigan boulevard, will build a 
plant, 100 x 150 feet, 


Twenty-first 
plant, 
costing 
North 
president, 
build a car shop 
Iil., costing 
Sellers Ce., 332 
l1-story 
cesting 
Pattern & Foundry 
has been in 
apital stock, by An- 
J. Sowinski, Frank 


Andy 
Monroe 

$50,000 

Anton 


others. 


street, 
orporated 
ton Spyschalski, 
Conkiewicz and 
CHICAGO—The 
Co., 800 Sibley 
$100,000 


Davis, to 


Amerifan Lighting & Mig 


street, has been incorporated 
steck, by W. J 


lighting 


with capital and 
s F. 
equipment, etc. 

CHICAGO—The Mfg. Co., 4100 
Ravenswood avenue, has heen incorporated with 
$100,000 capital W.. Lee 
L. McCuen Watson, to 
facture machinery and mechanical | appliances. 

CHICAGO—The White Duffield Mfg. Co., 
53 West Jackson boulevard, automotive v« 
hicles, etc., has been with $50,000 
capital stock, by ys We M. E. 
coran, R. W. 

CHICAGO—The American Magnesia Prod- 

has bought the former plant of the 
Can Co., 5736 West Roosevelt road, 
building, with 29,000 square feet 
Improvements costing $40,000 


manufacture electric 


Resolute 
stock, by Graves, C. 


and Hathaway manu 


incorporated 
Reinhardt, Cor 


Vanier and others. 
ucts Co. 
Uv. & 

a 2-story 
of floor space. 


will be made. 
JOLIET, ILL.—The Inland Iron Works, 
Inc., 103 MDonough street, has been incor 


porated with $50,000 apital stock, by W. W. 


Hugins, R. H. Thomas and others. 
OAK PARK, ILL.—The Rapid Changer 
Corp., capitalized at $100,000, has been char- 


tered to manufacture tabulating devices and 
other mechanical apparatus by M. E. Vascy, 
E. G. Trench and Walter G. King, 818 Belle 
forte avenue. 

INDIANA HARBOR, IND.—The Seminole 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated by L. W. 
Saric, M. D. Heiny and others, to manufac- 
ture wheelbarrows, milk cans, etc. 

GREENDALE, IND.—The A. D. Cook, 
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silver—Spot is §d lower «a. 
fd lower at 38}d. 
Antimony—<£37 to £40. 
Quicksilver—£i2 108 to 212 15s. 
The South Wales News, Cardiff, American Iron and Steel. 
circulates over ten counties, in- 


i 7 . A cablegram from the jon Trade B 
ae ate yr _ t-te — giew,” Cleveland, Ohio, states:—Mills are 


. . running better. due to resumptions of inde- 
an e r 
d steel districts of Wales, one pendent plants on orders gathered in 


of the largest producing centers recent weeks. The average is still low. 
in Great Britain. Scattered orders are better, but tonnage is 

lacking. Piz iron drops generally to 30 
doliars. Furnace steel prices nominally un- 
changed, bunt untested. There are nore wage 
cuts. South African inquiries include 30,000 
tons of rails. Some districts have four-f*tus 
of the furnace stacks idle. 


Birmingham tron 
THL RSDAY. 
The big cut in steel has been :ollowed in 
iron. This week's national rejuction§ in 
merchant bar iron Jeaves Birmiigoum prices 
at £26 10s. A similar or larger d:vp is ex- 
pected -in tube strip. Marked bais remain 
at present unaltered at £31 10¢. Stafford: 
shire pig irons are 5s down on qu vier day 


400 Newspapers Regularly Quote 


THE [RON TRADE: 


CLEVELAND 





The international reputation and the World-wide 
circulation of THE IRON TRADE REVIEW is the 
result of year after year of unfailing Editorial 
accuracy and reliability. 
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Inc., has been incorporated with $400,000 cap- 


ital stock, by A. D. and A. M. Cook and 
A. C. O'Brien, to manufacture pumping ma 
chinery, ete. 

INDIANAPOLIS—The board of county 
commissioners of Allen county plan a large 
power plant and infirmary buildings. 

JEFFERSONVILLE, IND.—The Louisville 


& Jeffersonville Bridge & Railroad Co. will 
build a machine shop, forge shop and loco- 
motive repair in connection with a new yard 
terminal costing $160,000. 

KENDALLVILLE, IND.—This city plans 
a power plant and boiler house addition. 

KENDALLVILLE, IND.—Bids will be re- 
ceived until April 7 by S. E. Dickinson, su- 
perintendent, for a power house and an addi- 
tion to the boiler house at the city electric 
light and waterworks station at a cost of 
$100,000. 

CLEVELAND—The Gabriel Mfg. Co., 1407 
East Fortieth street, is reported planning a new 
factory building. 

CLEVELAND—Plans are being considered 
by the Atlas Wheel Co. for a new factory 
building. 

CLEVELAND—The Automobile Equipment 
Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 cap- 
ital stock, by M. M. Smythe, W. J. Rolfe 
and others. 


COLUMBUS, O.—Work 
the Pennsylvania railroad shops on a $290,- 
000 addition, which will include sections for 
a heater, tool and locker room; erecting shop 
and material and storage building. 


MADISON, O.—The Iron King 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture agri 
cultural implements. 


MADISON, O.—The 
Co. has moved its plant 


is under way ai 


Implement 


Products 
Grand 


Simplicity 


here from 
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Rapids, Mich., and is reported planning some 
improvements. 
MASSILLON, O.—The Massillon Bridge 


Co. plans an addition, 144 x 155 feet. 
NORWALK, O.—The Pioneer Rubber Co. 
plans a factory addition at a cost of $50,000. 
STEUBENVILLE, O.—The Elliott Water- 
Heater Co. of Ohio has been incorporated 
with $20,000 capital stock, by S. E. Elliott, 


H. J. Lane, A. S. Buckingham, L. O. Gray- 
son and W. A. Melching. 
TOLEDO, O.—The Carbon Chemical Co. 


incorporated with $10,000 capital 
M. C. Seely, A. Johnson and 


has been 
stock, by 
others. 


TOLEDO, O.—The Ohio Re-Charger Co. 
has been incorporated with a _ capital stock 
of $10,000, by W. R. Medaria, C. F. Me- 


daria, O. C. Hays, E. H. Medaria and L. S. 
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Co. will erect additional plant units, includ- 
ing a machine shop, foundry, etc., 75 x 600 
feet. 


ELLENBORO, W. Va.—E. J. White is or- 
ganizing a company which will erect a plant 
to be devoted to the manufacture of me- 
chanical and other rubber products. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—The 
& Foundry Co. plant 
sion. 


MOUNDSVILLE, W. VA.—The United 
States Stamping Co. has been _ incorporated 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000, by J. A. 
Boyd, William L. Gilleland and H. C. Ogden, 
both of Wheeling, W. Va. 


MOUNDSVILLE, W. VA.—The Parkers- 
Docks, Transportation & Coal Co. 
incorporated with $250,000 capital 
McQuade, J. R. Dorsey, 


Star Car 


contemplates a exten- 


burg Dry 
has been 
stock, by M. J. 

















URING: the week ended 


secretaly. 


Diyert High creek into Williow creek. 
Divert Vivian, Falls, Alder and Lost 
creeks into a common forebay, thence 


through a penstock to power house 2040 
feet below flow 3 cubic feet per sec- 
ond. The project will be located in the 
headwaters of Mill creek, San Bernardino 


sounty, California. Proposed by the 
Southern Sierras Power Co., cae W. 
Huber, First National Bank building, San 


Francisco. No. 185. 

Develop 5000 to 10,000 horsepower’ on 
Reynolds creek, near the easternly end of 
Copper Harbor, on the west side of. 
Prince of Wales island, Alaska; the plan 
may use Lake Mellenand, Lake Jose- 
phine for storage. Proposed by the 
Copper Harbor Pulp & Power Co., care 
Thomas A. Kelly, Bank of Nova Scotia 
building, Vancouver, B. C. No. 186. 


A series of four reservoir systems and 
power houses on the north fork of the 
Yuba river in Sierra and Nevada coun- 
ties, California. The first system in- 
cludes 10 reservoirs with dams 20 to 140 
feet high, storing 43,200 acre feet and 
two conduits 4 and 7% miles long. The 





New Power Projects Are Proposed 


March 

licenses under the Federal Water Power act were filed with the Fed- 
eral Power commission, Washington, of which O. C.. Merrill is executive 
This brings the tota] power applications received to date to 
189. The applications during the week ended March 19 follow: 


Medaria. Stephen Steranchak, James Ralph and R. A. 
DUNBAR, W. Va.—The Auto Moto Mig. Ralph. 
SS 
In the South 
=< 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—H. L. Bible is City Boiler & Tank Co. has been incorporated 
interested in a company which has leased land with $20,000 capital stock, by B. A. Coleman, 
and which will establish a sand and gravel |. W. Williams and others. 
handling plant. The company is capitalized KNOXVILLE, TENN.—The Dempster Ma 
at $300,000. chine Co. plans to establish a plant for the 
CLEVELAND, TENN.—The Cleveland Ma- manvfacture of steam-driven automobiles and 
chinery Co. has been incorporated with $500, locomotives. 
000 capital stock, by J. T. Huffine, D. D. MIDWAY, N. C.—The Midway Lighting & 
Triplett and Charles A. Homer. Improvement Co. has been incorporated with 
JOHNSON CITY, TENN.—The Johnson $50,000 capital stock, by C. C. Stonestreet 
and others. 
NORTH WILKESBORO, N. C.—The Supe- 
rior Mill Co., pattern making, of which E. V 


19 five applications for permits or 


18,575 horse 


located 


house will develop 
power. The 
the first will have two reservoirs and two 
conduits 12 and 4% long, and a 
power house developing 30,415 horsepower. 
The third reser- 
vorrs and miles long, the 
house to develop 11,650 horse 
The fourth development will be 
below the first three and will in 
dam 250 feet high, creating a 
70,000 acre feet, and conduit 
to a power house 


power 


second system below 


miles 


system will contain two 
one conduit 6 
power 

power. 
located 
clude a 
reservoir of 
6 miles long 
ing 15,860 horsepower. 

Yuba Development Co., 


building, San Francisco. No. 


develop 
Proposed by the 
1213 Hobart 
187. 
island in the Grand 
feet high, developing 
Proposed by the Sand 
Okla. No. 


Dam at Carrie 
river, Oklahoma, 42 
25,000 horsepower. 
Springs Home, Sand Springs, 
188. 


Diversion dam 50 feet high and 
duit 12 miles long, to a power house de- 
veloping 11,500 horsepower, located in 
Tehama county, California. Proposed by 
the Provident Irrigation Co., Willows, 
Glenn county, California. No. 189. 


con 











Williams is general manager, plans to establish 


a plant 


COLUMBUS, GA.—The Continental Cotton 
Gin Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital stock? by F. O. Miller, Roscoe Lum- 
mus, R. W. Swope, J. H. Dimon and others. 

MACON, GA.—The Automatic Specialty 
Mig. Co. has been incorporated with $100,- 
000 capital stock, by B. L. Davis, C. H. 
Rutherford, Beverly Martin and others. 


QUITMAN, GA.—The Baxley-Colgan Mfg. 
Co., machinery, has been organized by W. H. 
Baxley, J. P. Colgan and others. 


SAVANNAH, GA.—The Steel Products Co 
plans extensions to increase its production ca 
pacity 100 per cent. 


SOUTHOVER, GA.—The Atlantic Coast 


Line railroad is reported planning to construct 
a royndhouse, etc. 

TIFTON, GA.—The Southern Water Power 
Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
stock, by John Pope, L. P. Thurman and 
J. B. Murrow. 

VALDOSTA, GA.—The plant of the Val- 
dosta Machinery Co. recently was damaged 
by fire. The loss was estimated at $15,000. 


VALDOSTA, GA.—The Valdosta Specialty 


Co. has been incorporated with $5000 capital 
stock, by H. R. Dasher, A. C. Mizell and 
E. R. Barber. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The machine shop 
of E. T. Beatty, 1101 Second avenue, was 
recently damaged by fire. It will be rebuilt. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Unit Stove «& 
Range Co. will install equipment for the manu- 
facture of stoves, etc. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The 
(Concluded on Page 936) 


National Wa 
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Inspection 


Every casting made in 
the Farrell-Cheek Steel 
Foundry is inspected— 
not once—but many 
times. 


Each step in the making 
is checked up with the 
specifications by skilled 
inspectors working under 
the direct supervision of 
the foundry foreman 
himself. 


This is just one example 
of the infinite personal 
care taken to assure you 
of faultless, dependable 
steel castings. 


ure eet 


These castings are worth your 
investigation. 


Farrell-Cheek 
Steel Foundry Co. 


‘‘Makers of steel castings that are a 
little better than the next best.”’ 


eg Sandusky, Ohio 
. U.S.A. 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


CORRECTED TO TUESDAY NOON 


Steel Works Scrap 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Pern 26 cee. Ke $13.00 to 14.00 
SEED veils Me Sp oe hc ge onde 11.00 to 11.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania......... 12.50 to 13.00 
DT *Acdbeseedeccceceews 13.00 to 13.25 
Ee 12.00 to12.50 
SD sccEb Ec owaseCuaiie coup Ab Sh te 12.70 
New York (dealers)........ 0 to 

OO Fer 14. 00 to 15. 00 
DE SceapeNvedsce ded at 10.50 to 11.00 
4s ara 13.50 to 14.00 
Boston (dealers) ........++- 7.50 to 8.00 
RR eee E 10.50 to 11.00 


BUNDLED SHEETS 


PTE. coccccsccccsrccese $10.00 to 11.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 9.00to 9.50 
—— pGWubtepuecesbaccés 7.00 to 7.50 

Dc cten cea seede cee agee 7.00 to 8.00 
Cimtmath wacidee ceees c cpece. 7.50 to 8.00 
St, Mt Si ases ogeecceeyee 5.00 to 5.50 


STEEL RAILS, SHORT 


ED cues cappe qocecvcsgss $13.50 to 14.00 
Boston (dealers) .........++++ 12.00 to 13.00 
DME ‘cebdepooccecceccs ese 11.00 to 12.00 
NS SE OPT ET Ty Te te 12.50 to 13.00 
Birmingham .........++e+++%: 14.00 to 15.00 
eet 16.00 to 17.00 
STOVE PLATE 
Pittsburgh . .15.00 to 16.00 
CRIGEMD coc cccccccccccccccoce 16.50 to 17,00 
Eastern Pennsylvania......... 15.50 to 16.00 
RENE Sauesbscecuesecccee 14.50 to 15.00 
DEE 6deedusdeckosecce . 19.00 to 20.00 
BivWOMQMAM 6... ccc eee cc cece: 17.00 to 18.00 
DE“ eoclldddsdddéndcdocwdde 18.00 to 19. 00 


OE errr eee 12.50 to 13 


BE TED. ob cesocwc 6 cc0d oc ces 14.00 to 14. 50 
il aarée beets 60 sb06 ee 14.50 to 15.50 
Boston (consumers) ........-. 12.00 to 12.50 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 


Pitts., billet and bloom crops. . $20.00 to 21.00 
23.00 te 24.00 


CUEPOES coc ccccccccccoccecs 
GEESE | 18.00 to 19.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania......... 18.00 to 20.00 


SHOVELING STEEL 


Do <Btiten cdbervas s ops $10.75 to 11.25 
DE. «2a an cenccenkeess os 11.00 to 11.50 
Pittsburgh . 11.00 to 12.00 


KNUCKLES, COUPLERS & SPRINGS 


Pittsburgh ...........-.. . «$14.00 to 15.00 
EE ncoweece + on daeldule>s ae 12.00 to 12.50 
i ME cece cdeasceceossgece 13.00 to 13.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ......- 18.00 to 20.00 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 
Pittsburgh . -$12.00 to 13.00 


Chi . 10.50 to 11.00 
Buffalo 10.00 to 11.00 


FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 


eee eee eee eee) 


DY “g'a6 simcetld obs ap pine p ght $10.50 to 11.00 
DP oi cecedecgeces ose «++ 12.00 to 12.50 
tern Pennsylvania......... Sa 50 to 13.00 
BOILER PLATE, 
NS Ere at ve so to 4 
idk ocenanens cans 7.00 to 7.5 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
GUM Dic bens ee coos c SA1.$0 to 12.00 
De ROG ~ adhe idvcccencece Aaee © 18.50 


Iron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 


Pittsburgh, No. 1...........-$16.00 to 17.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 — eeeeee 13.00 to 14.00 
CHG BNO. Ba. dnc cccccesee - 12.25 to 12.75 
Chicago, No. 2......... eeesee 11.25 to 11.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1.. 17.00 to 18.00 
PEE Sethelaseceees 6 13.75 to 14.25 

F SS eae 11.00 to 11.50 
ie Th Bingcecceessnnge 10.00 to 10.50 
Sep PP 16.00 to 17.00 
Cincinnati, No. Parereveess - 11.50 to 12.50 
Birmingham, No. 1.........-. 15.00 to 16.00 
New York, No 1 “ideaters): 12.50 to 13.0 
Boston (dealers) .........++++ 12.00 to 12.50 

WROUGHT PIPE 

Eastern Pennsylvania.........$14.00 to 15.00 
DEED . do cec Mbececcccccces 10.50 to 11.50 
New York (dealers)......... 9.50 to 10.00 
ee - 9.00to 9.50 


Tee ee ee tee ee eee eee 


— 


CITY WROUGHT 


ae Ck re $11.50 to 12.00 
BUSHELING 
De, DIG Act wectccccens $11.50 to 12.00 
COED, . BUGIS bd cdbavcwceces 9.50 to 10.00 
SNL, DOM cecwepoteccces 8.50 to 9.00 
Coepemed, Be Becccccvcccces 5.50 to 6.00 
DTG, BE Mes Sas occ ccces 12.00 to 12.50 
Se SE eee 9.50 to 10.50 
Cemeemets, Tk Picscacbedecce 10.50 to 11.50 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1.. 13.50 to 14.50 
MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 


Pittsburgh ..-$ 9.00 to 10.00 
ON ae eRe re . 6.00to 6.50 
Eastern Pennsylv: BOS <0 Sosa 0% 8.50 to 9.00 
C leveland oben eWe be hebe deeess 7.00 to 7.25 

Ole «a cas chads <4 Gea 8.00 to 9.0U 
New York (dealers) debeensowe 5.00 to 6.00 
St... Laelia Bhetiesess bvacece 5.00 to 5.50 
BP eo ae 5.00 
Cimemmmati Ages cevrcce ccc ddec 4.50 to 5.00 
ee pe Pre 8.00 to 8.50 
VEOGS ..ciasedbeoncebhseces 7.00 to 7.50 
Boston (dealers) ...........+- 3.50 to 4.00 


CAST IRON BORINGS 


Pitsburgh . . $11.00 to 12 

CECA .« abeebibeb debts We res 7.25to 7.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania .. .-- 9.00to 9.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chem. ). 10.00 to 11.00 
Cpetand § jladasivesebecie css 9.00 to 10.00 
Ee ees 7.50 to 8.00 
Detroit occ chnwbee bebe Ges 64 7.50 
Ruff al o ba ito ‘ hh? 
New York (dealers’ price) . 6.00 to 7.00 
Cregeen so ids bs chaos viee 6.00 to 6.50 
eee 8.00 to 8.50 
WEge .-ibusemiiiinsedabecs 11.00 to 12.00 
Boston (dealers) ........see- S0 to 4.00 
Boston (Chemical) ........ 6.50 to 7.00 


MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
(For blast furnace use) 


Eastern Pennsylvania ........ $ 8.00 to 8.50 
Boston (dealers). ..........-- 3.00 to 3.50 
ce RR eee eae 8.00 to 8.50 
IRON AXLES 
Peiteburgh sendasbediied cece cs $36.00 to 37.00 
New York (dealers).......... 25.00 to 26.00 
Cee ..tsbabense - ..+« 25.00 to 25.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .-...... 30.00 to 31.00 
OT FR eae 37.00 
CRIVSEUTERS seccawbeencccocccse 23.00 to 25.00 
i CAD «Mabe wetescccccad See Wane 
TEED 2 co MEUM ce 60 60 deus 26.00 
ee ee ear 23.00 to 23.50 
Birmingham See ccccccaun Geaeanee 
IRON RAILS 
Re aa ee $18.00 to 18.50 
ee a eee 15.50 to 16.00 
ee, RED: « ca ve che cads cee 13.50 to 14.00 
PEED .n.cc0 ceo cteaeedesctcs 21.00 to 22.00 
Ee es eee 16.00 to 17.00 
PIPES AND FLUES 
CD  . dew e Wee putseceee és $ 9.00 to 9.50 
Oe eT 8.00 to 9.00 
OE SS eee . 10.75 to 11.50 
SD (ME Sata e, wee sees 9.00 to 9.50 
tn Minn tatenseepedéote 7.50 to 8.00 
GRATE BARS 
Cgc Mes cic cc dene o8 $12.50 to 13.00 
CO ESS. ee ee 14.75 to 15.25 
Ps GoBE> «Ad's» degige 00 13.10 to 14.00 
DD «bdaeiy occ + stess 8.00 to 8.50 
SD «cub sett: aes sctWahece 11.50 to 12.50 
New York (dealers)......... 12.00 to 12.59 
Eastern Pennsylvania......... 16.00 to 17.00 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
CN, MED ccccccccvcces $9.00 to 10.00 
NEE ee 8.50 to 9.00 
Cleveland, small ........... 8.00 to 8.50 
Boston (dealers) ............ 7.00 to 7.50 
FORGE SCRAP 
ae SON a $11.25 to 11.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1.. 11.00 to 12.00 
SR ES 7.00 to 7.50 
ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
OE SL eee $18.00 to 18.50 
ED 25 ogegilte buhan cas edt 16.00 to 16.50 
ANGLE BARS—IRON 
henge onc sc ceeeccccccccsces $18.00 to 18.50 
EE a das eile a nee ahd oan 14.00 to 14.50 


GROSS TONS DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 


Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 


PEE Diet. cadheccs¢sces $12.00 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania......... 11.00 to 12.00 
Boston (dealers) ..........- 6.50 to 7.00 
Pe ns co ccccccceese 6.00 to 6.50 
DD Cian Ge hccccece coeces 10.00 to 10.50 
EES 6 dee vccccccceedees 9.00 to 10.00 
th ich ithlins de 6ennes €6he 11.00 to 12.00 
SS .00 to 9.50 


STEEL CAR AXLES 


OE EE Se $18.00 to 19.00 
Eastern’ Pennsylvania ........ 25.00 to 26.00 
in cos 6 cccobesseemes 21.00 to 22.00 
Se re oo oe eeoeecece 16.00 to 16.50 
Buffalo Can buabsosbiacedeswes & 20 0.00 | to 21.00 
hcago j 16.25 
New York (dealers) . 13.50 to 14 
OIE Fo, ccnccccscecete 19.00 to 20.00 
Boston (dealers) 13.50 to 14.00 
SOE dc dmhthssécdek Ges acce 20.00 
SHAFTING 
Ea stern Penmagtvenia bivene ee $25 00 to 26. 00 


LOO came oe ae 
ow Y ol (dealers)....... 
Chicago : 


Boston 


15.00 to 16.00 
20.00 to 21.00 
50 to 14.00 


(dealers) ... 13 


Iron Fou ndry Scrap 


CAR WHEELS 
7 .. .820.00 to 21.00 


Pittsburgh, iron 

URGE, GUNES oscbcaseoecs 14.00 to 15.00 
( cago, iron P 14.00) te 1 sn 
Eastern P ennsylva ania, iron... 22.00 to 22.50 
Mn a sate ccuceeel 35.00 to 36.50 
ih Se Ms awe eness<eocs 14.00 to 14.50 
EE 18.00 to 19.00 
Birmingham, iron . : 9.00 to 19.50 
Birmingham, tram car 18.50 to 19.00 
Boston (consumers) . 23.00 to 24.00 
eee eee 13.00 to 14.00 
Ee 17.00 to 18.00 
its hinds coese connie 25.75 to 26.75 

NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 

Pittsburgh, cupola ++ ee «+ + $21.00 to 22.00 
Cee, CUE wesc ccctces 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola. 19.50 to 20.50 
Cleveland, cupola ........+... 18.50 to 19.00 
New York cupola (dealers)... 16.00 to 16.50 
Cincinnati, No. 1, machinery, 

SE SEED A cetadencccéce 13.50 to 14.50 
Ee SS ae 18.00 
Birmingham, cupola . 18.00 to 19.00 
ot. Lewis, seliroad.. ... docccce 13.54 to 14.00 
St. Louis, agricultural. . 13.50 to 14.00 
SS “ere 18.50 to 19.50 
Boston (consumers) ...... - 22.50 to 23.50 
Wee stbcmedeccbcccebdbnce 18.00 to 19.00 

EAVY CAST 
ox York (dealers) éuedveceul $15.50 to 16.50 

Dt thts desecodsteeses 19.00 to 20.00 
i es cues ct . +++ 15.00 to 16.00 
SS "Ee 13.00 to 13.50 
Boston (consumers) ......... 18.00 to 19.00 

MALLEABLE 
Pittsburgh, railroad ......... $15.00 to 16.06 
Pittsburgh, agricultural....... 13.00 to 14.00 
Chicago, railroad ........... 14.00 to 14.50 
Chicago, agricultural 14.00 to 14.50 


Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 16.00 to 17.00 


Cleveland, railroad ........... 15.00 to 16.00 
Sleusiend, agricultural ....... 12.00 to 12.50 

Louis, railroad............ 11.00 to 11.50 
St Louis, agricultural........ 12.00 to 12.50 
Cincinnati, railroad .......... 9.50 to 11.00 
Cincinnati, agricultural ....... 10.00 to 11.00 
Boston, railroad ............ 15.00 to 16.00 
D> “Sco haben ces chien: d 12.50 to 13.50 
EOEEEEE sin des oWabe 0c cds Suan 11.00 to 12.00 


Miscellaneous Scrap 
REROLLING RAILS 
5 feet and over 


Pittsburgh district .......... $16.00 to 17.00 
SDS? Shad. ¢ cova chad wabdeba 12.90 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania......... 16.50 to 17.50 
PMS .ovkiesvickobueceuts 15.50 to 16.00 
Sh  aedlan t03-0.6e00¢kbeue 12.75 to 13.25 
se caadwoant's ist 14.00 to 15.00 
Boston (dealers) ............ 12.5f to 13.00 
New York (dealers)......... 14.00 to 15.00 
; LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
DD. odiseentnatedoesssane $11.50 to 12.00 
ir Me whbds decchaoodeadeds 10.00 to 10.50 


LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 


ee EE ae ie ks aaah $12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania. . . 16.00 to 17.00 
hdd ee pereec cians 17.00 te 18.08 
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A VIEW YOU WILL ALWAYS ENJOY 





OUR OFFICE IN THE McCORMICK BUILDING 

OVERLOOKS CHICAGO’S FAMOUS MICHIGAN 

BOULEVARD ON THE LAKE FRONT. YOU ARE 

ALWAYS WELCOME TO A PEEP FROM OUR 
WINDOWS. 


ir 4 99 


A SERVICE YOU WILL ALWAYS ENJOY 


WE OFFER MILLCO SERVICE ON IRON AND 
STEEL SCRAP AND ON FERRO ALLOYS. OUR 
UTMOST ENDEAVOR IS TO HAVE MILLCO SERVICE 
FULFILL YOUR WISHES. KINDLY LET US 
QUOTE ON IRON AND STEEL SCRAP YOU BUY 
AND SELL AND ON FERRO ALLOYS YOU BUY. 


THE JAMES S. MILLER COMPANY 


360 McCormick Building Chicago 
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ter Supply Co., well supplies, has been incor- 
porated with $200,000 capital stock, by M. J. 


Gray and others, and plans a plant for the 
manufacture of pumps, supplies, etc. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Plans are being 





FRESNO, CAL.—The San Joaquin Port- 
land Cement Co. has been incorporated by 
E. D. Prescott, W. B. Holland and R. E. 


Felchin, this city, and plans are being pre- 
pared for a plant. 
GLENDALE, CAL.—The Glendale Sheet 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


prepared for the establishment here of a drop 
forge plant for the manufacture of gun 
making material, by the Stergias Repeating 
Arms Co., Wilmington, Del. D. Stergias is 


president. 


CLEARWATER, ALA.—This 
plates 


city contem- 


installing an electric light system. 





Pacific Coast States 





to manu- 


Edward 


Works 
metal 
Kretchmer and others. 


LOS ANGELES—The Clark-Turner Piston 


been organized 
etc., by 


has 
specialties, 


Metal 
facture 


1246 South Los Angeles street, plans a 


117 feet. 


Co., 
l-story machine shop, 45 x 
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LOS ANGELES—The Economy Pattern 
Works & Mfg. Co., 2264 East Fifteenth 
street, has been organized by B. G. Funk, 
Charles Reed and others. 

LOS ANGELES—tThe Master Timer Mig. 
Co., 3020 South Main street, has been or- 
ganized to manufacture timing apparatus, etc., 
by P. A. Sipes and others. 

LOS ANGELES—The Keystone Iron @& 


Steel Works has placed an order for a 3-ton 
Moore furnace and expects to begin operations 
in its new foundry in 90 days. 


LOS ANGELES—The Llewellyn Iron 
Works “is flow operating in its new foundry. 
This is said to be the largest plant on the 
Pacific coast, having a capacity of 100 tons 
a day. The plant is 170 x 350 feet. 


LOS ANGELES—Th Western Tool & En. 


gineering Co., 1310 East Sixth street, has 
been organized by N. E. Brown and others, 
and will manufacturte special dies, fixtures, 


machinery, etc. 





H. WATSON & Co., Ltd., 
i England, and the Electric 
furnace Construction Co., 
Philadelphia, have announced that ar- 
rangements have been made with the 
General Combustion Co. of Cana- 
da, Ltd., New Birks building, Mon- 
treal, Que., to handle, build and 
sell their various lines in Canada. 
The Canadian rights of the 
Greaves'Etchells type of furnace 
are included in the arrangements. 
The American company will co- 
operate with the Canadian company 
on the supply and installation of 
the various types of electrically 
heated core and mold drying ovens, 
annealing and heat treating. fur- 
naces and on electric furnace 
problems in general. 


. ae. * 


Removal of its New York of- 
fices on April 25 from “165 Broad- 
way to the Cunard building, 25 
Broadway, has been announced by 
the Consolidated Steel Corp. 


se 4 


C. Davis & Co. has announced 
the removal of its general offices 
about April 1, from the House 
building, Pittsburgh, to the Jones 
building, Fourth avenue and Ross 


street. 

* * * 
On March 23, the Pittsburgh 
office of the American Foreign 
Steel Corp. was moved from 


the ninth floer of the Union Ar- 
cade to 523 Oliver building. S. 
W. Platt is in charge of the office. 





Industrial Business Changes Recently Announced 


Due to the fact a considerable 

‘ part of its production consists of 

general stampings, tool and die 

work, the Best Stove Co., Detroit, 

recently changed its name to the 
Best Stove & Stamping Co. 


* * * 


General sales offices of the Pol- 
lak Steel Co. which were located 
at 2815-2816 Equitable building, 
New York City, have been moved 
to 3115-3116-3117, that building, 
which afford the company better 
and larger accommodations. 


> * * 


District sales offices have been 
opened in the Massachusetts 
Trust building, 120 Franklin street, 
Boston, by the Wheeling Steel 
Products Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
George K. Tinker is in charge of 
the office. 

> > * 


The Morrison & Risman Co., 
jobbers in new and relaying rails, 
accessories etc., with general of- 
fices at Buffalo, has announced 
the opening of a new office at 
778 Drexel building, Philadelphia, 
under the supervision of R. B. 
Morrison, district manager. 


* * * 


The Brown & Zortman Machin- 
ery Co. has removed its head- 
quarters from the Union Arcade 
building, Pittsburgh, to the new 
building running through from 
325 Second avenue to 324 Third 
avenue, that city, consolidating 
with the Machinists’ Supply Co. 
which it acquired by purchase two 
years ago. 


An announcement has been made 
by Peter A. Frasse & Co., Inc., 
New York, to the effect that the 
machine tool department of Pat- 
terson, .Gottfried & Hunter, New 
York, and the various machine 
tool agencies held by that com- 
pany, have been taken en- 
tire'y and are now combined with 


over 





the machine tool department of 
Peter A. Frasse & Co., Ine. 
* * * | 


Change in the corporate title of 
the Bonney Vise & Tool Works, 


Inc., Allentown, Pa., has been ef- 
fected, and the company is now 
known under the name of the 
Bonney Forge & Tool Works. 
During the past 45 years the com- 
pany has operated under its old 
name, but due to the fact a large 
part of its business is that of 


manufacturing drop forgings, it 
was deemed of advantage to 
change the name. 


* * * 


The Merkle Machinery Co., 1733 
Walnut street, Kansas City, Mo., 
has been appointed Western sel- 
ling agency for the Under-Feed 
Stoker Co. of America. This 
agency has branches in Omaha, 
Nebr., and in Tulsa, Okla. In 
the Salt Lake City territory, the 
Under-Feed Stoker Co. has ap- 
pointed M. L. Alison, 616 New- 
house building, Salt Lake City, to 
represent it, and a new southern 
agency has been announced in Dal- 
las, Tex. In the latter territory 
the company will be represented 
by Smith & Whitney, Southwest- 
ern Life building. 
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Alongside Its Big Brother 


In many industrial plant yards in addition to the P & H 
Overhead Traveling Crane, the portable machine, P & H 
Excavator-Crane is used for many purposes. It is used 
beyond the traveling crane runways and all over the yards. 

For unloading or loading structural materials, or 
conveying them from one pile to another, a sling chain is 
used, as pictured above. Coal, ashes, sand, gravel, are 
handled with a grab bucket. 

If there is some excavating work required, the crane 
equipped with a drag-line bucket goes to the job. To fill 
in, a scraper bucket is attached. 

Its long boom, full circle swing, and portability make it 
possible for use in one way or another every day. The four 
cylinder heavy duty gasolineengine requires nosteamengineer, 
the crane operator alone caring for the complete operation. 

Like all P & H products, high grade workmanship only is 
found on these machines:—all steel construction, eut steel 
gears, hammered steel shafting, these and similar features 
are the reasons for the long service insured. 


Excavating Machinery Division 


PAWLING & HARNISCHFEGER CO. 


New York: 50 Church St., ag Stephen Girard Bidg., Pittsburgh: Fidelity 
Bidg., Chicago: Monadnock = New Orleans: Whitney Central . Sen 
Francieco: Monadnock Bid les: Central B , Seattle: L. C. Smith Bidg., 
Portland: Yeon Bidg., and 5 Sak Agents in sixteen ot or cities. 


In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Since 1884 


EXCAVATOR-CRANE 
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